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THE BUDGET OF 1909 


Tue Budget of 1909 is likely long to be remembered. Never before 
in the history of this country has there been in time of peace such a 
vast deficit to be faced. Never before have so many new expedients 
for raising revenue simultaneously been proposed. And never before, 
so far as a living memory goes, has a British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer devoted his Budget speech to platform rhetoric in place 
of financial exposition. In all these respects the Budget of 1909 
is unprecedented, and we may sincerely hope that it will remain 
unparalleled. 

Of the last-named characteristic of the Budget little need be said. 
Mr. Lloyd George has many most attractive qualities, including great 
parliamentary ability, and all his friends will hope that he may be 
able to adapt himself to the difficulties of the tremendous task he 
has undertaken. But for the moment it seems as if his bent of mind 
is unsuited to the hard facts and dull details that a Finance Minister 
must face and master. That is all the more unfortunate because his 
proposals are so elaborate and extensive that they cannot be success- 
fully defended, or even explained, except by a man with a special 
aptitude for finance. 
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In the discussions of the Budget which have so far taken place, 
in the House of Commons and in the Press, attention has been con- 
centrated almost exclusively upon the proposals made for meeting 
the deficit. Scarcely a word has been said as to the causes out of 
which that deficit arises. Yet surely this is the primary question 
which ought to be discussed. Before we ask by what methods the 
bill is to be paid, we must first inquire how it happens that a bill of 
such magnitude is presented for payment. 

Apparently this question is unpopular in the present House of 
Commons. If, by chance, allusion is made to it, immediately one 
side of the House shouts ‘Dreadnoughts’ and the other side responds 
with the cry of ‘Social reform.’ Neither side cares to reduce the sum 
total of expenditure, because each is committed to vast demands, 
and attaches more importance to the realisation of those demands 
than to the diminution of the burden of taxation. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether either party any longer holds the opinion, once 
common to both political parties, that taxation is an evil. The 
Tariff Reformers, who have taken possession of what once was a 
Conservative Party, apparently believe that the prosperity of a 
country can be even increased by judicious taxation ; the Liberals, 
forgetting their old Liberalism in order to dally with a new Socialism, 
appear to welcome taxation as a means of transferring the wealth of 
the rich to the pockets of the poor. It is only the man who has 
to pay who regards taxation as an evil, and unless he is vocal no 
politician will befriend him. 

Unfortunately, the taxpayer, gua taxpayer, has for the past dozen 
or fifteen years been almost silent. The reasons are not far to seek. 
Previously to the war the wealth of the country was increasing far 
more rapidly than the burden of taxation, so that there was little 
occasion for grumbling. During the war, the majority of taxpayers 
were too patriotic to grumble even at taxes which hit them hard. 
They hoped that the new taxation would cease when the war was 
over, and there can be little doubt that the continuance of the war 
taxes after the war was one of the causes of the defeat of the Balfour 
Administration in 1906. Since the Liberals have been in office some 
little relief has been given to the taxpayer—enough to keep him 
quiet—and this patient acquiescence in the present heavy scale of 
taxation has evidently inspired Mr. Lloyd George with the belief that 
the taxpayer will submit to an indefinite addition to his burdens. 
That is the fundamental mistake of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and a similar mistake is contemplated by his opponents. 
They, too, imagine that the taxpayer will cheerfully bear new burdens, 
if only they are framed in accordance with a particular prescription. 
They, too, will be disillusioned if ever they obtain the chance of trying 
to extract more money out of the taxpayer’s pocket under whatever 
pretext. And therefore, though for the moment both parties neglect 
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the problem of expenditure, that is the root problem which both 
parties will have to face. 

In the present financial year the sum which the taxpayer is 
asked to provide is 162,102,000]. Last year the sum expended was 
152,292,000/. Ten years previously—namely, the last year before the 
war—the corresponding sum was 117,671,000/. Going back another 
ten years, to the year ending the 3lst of March 1889, we find that 
the expenditure (including the payment to local taxation accounts) 
was 89,084,000]. Thus in twenty years, from 1888-89 to 1908-9, 
the expenditure of the country has increased by the huge sum of 
63,000,000/. a year, and another 10,000,000/. is added to the Estimates 
for the current year. 

The full significance of this tremendous increase will be better 
appreciated when it is compared with the increase in the previous 
twenty years. In 1868-69 the expenditure was 75,491,000/., and 
if we deduct this sum from the expenditure already given for the 
year 1888-89 we find that the increase in that period of twenty years 
was only 13,593,000/. In other words, our annual expenditure in 
the past twenty years has increased nearly five times as fast as in the 
previous twenty years. Moreover, the pace is still being accelerated. 
Not only are the Estimates for the current year 10,000,000/. in excess 
of those for the year just concluded, but next year a further increase 
is contemplated and provision for it is being made in advance in the 
Budget of the present year. 

To these and similar facts Socialists and semi-Socialists are fond 
of replying that the wealth of the country has also increased enor- 
mously. That statement is happily indisputable; but if the wealth 
of the country had increased at the same rate as our public expenditure 
there would have been no need to impose additional taxation. The 
increased yield of the old taxes would have supplied all the new 
revenue required. Yet we find that, apart from the proposals of the 
present Budget, the country is already called upon to pay greatly 
increased taxes as compared with the period before the war. Then 
the income tax was 8d. in the pound for everybody whose income was 
over 700/., with deductions for incomes below that figure. The present 
tax, without the proposed increase, is a penny more all along the 
line in the case of earned incomes, and 4d. more in the case of 
unearned incomes. Then the tax on tea was 4d. a pound ; now it is 
5d. Then there was no sugar duty; now every purchaser of a pound 
of sugar has to pay a farthing to the public exchequer. The tobacco 
duty, the spirit duty, the beer duty, and the death duties all are higher 
to-day than they were before the war, apart from the further increases 
now proposed. At the same time there has been an enormous increase 
in local taxation. Therefore, although it is true that the wealth of the 
country has increased, it is also true that a larger proportion of each 
citizen’s private means is being taken from him for so-called public 
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purposes. I venture to assert that the most important financial 
question which the country has to solve is how to check this progres- 
sive fleecing of the individual by the State. 

To some extent the growth in public expenditure is due to sheer 
carelessness. The subject of finance is unattractive to the majority 
of people. Figures are by themselves repellent, and the facts upon 
which they are based are often obscure. Few people consequently 
care to give much attention to financial details, and when details 
are neglected totals swell. During a large part of the Victorian 
era England was fortunate in possessing a series of statesmen— 
Peel, Gladstone, Northcote, Harcourt, Goschen, Hicks Beach—who 
were inspired with the ideal of economy. They watched the pence 
with anxious eyes, and so preserved the pounds. No one now 
replaces them, and as a result the nation’s money is trickling away 
in hundreds of rivulets, individually too small to catch the eye of the 
public, but collectively responsible for a vast annual sum. 

One of the contributing causes to this sheer waste through care- 
lessness is the lack of simplicity and completeness in our public 
accounts. In none of the ordinary sources of official information 
is it possible to find clearly set forth the whole cost of any one of the 
departments of the State. Even Ministers do not know what is the 
cost of the departments for which they are responsible. Thus, for 
example, Mr. Haldane the other day in the House of Commons was 
surprised to learn that in addition to the sum voted by Parliament in 
the War Office Estimates for the cost of the Army a further sum of nearly 
half a million pounds was voted in the Civil Service Estimates. Nor 
do the annual votes in Parliament, under whatever head distributed, 
provide for nearly the whole of the expenditure of the country. A 
huge sum—amounting last year to nearly 40,000,000/. and in the 
present year to over 36,000,000/.—is accounted for under the title 
of Consolidated Fund Charges. No estimate of these charges is ever 
presented to Parliament. They receive their sanction from various 
Acts of Parliament, some of which have long passed beyond the 
memory of man. In certain cases no doubt it is convenient that these 
charges should be met by a permanent grant rather than by an annual 
vote in Parliament. On the other hand, there are many charges on 
the Consolidated Fund which ought never to have been made per- 
manent, and, where it is possible without a breach of public faith, 
these charges should be transferred to the annual votes. In particular 
it is highly desirable that the large sum, varying between 9,000,000/. 
and 10,000,000/., which is now charged on the Consolidated Fund 
and paid out of the national exchequer as a subsidy to local authori- 
ties, should be annually submitted to Parliament. The presentation 
of an estimate for this grant-in-aid would enable a responsible Minister 
to give to the House and to the country an account of the aggregate 
expenditure of our municipal corporations and county and rural 
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authorities, and would afford a much needed opportunity for an annual 
review of the whole subject of local expenditure and local indebtedness. 

To show the lack of principle underlying the distribution of expendi- 
ture between the Consolidated Fund and the annual Estimates it may 
be mentioned that in some cases the same service is paid for partly 
by charges upon the Consolidated Fund and partly out of the Esti- 
mates. Thus the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland receive a grant of 
21,0007. permanently charged upon the Consolidated Fund, and a 
further grant of about 11,000/. voted annually by Parliament. 

Another grave defect in our national methods of account-keeping 
arises from the system technically known as ‘ appropriations-in-aid.’ 
Under this system the House of Commons is asked to vote, not the 
whole sum which the department spends, but a lesser sum which is 
arrived at by deducting from the total expenditure certain antici- 
pated receipts. Even if this system were carried out consistently 
it would still be bad, for it would give an altogether erroneous impres- 
sion of the cost of the public service. A striking example of the 
essential defects of the system occurred in the year 1904, when a 
supplementary Army Estimate was presented to the House of Commons 
for the sum of 2,700,0007. The actual expenditure covered by this 
vote was no less than 6,130,000/., the difference being made good out 
of money received by the War Office for the sale of stores purchased 
for the South African War and not used. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is no consistency in the way in 
which the system of appropriations-in-aid is applied. A detailed 
examination of the national accounts shows that it is a pure matter 
of chance whether any particular departmental receipt will be treated 
a8 an appropriation-in-aid and deducted from the departmental 
expenditure, or whether it will be treated as an addition to the national 
revenue. For example, the Supreme Court of Judicature collects 
altogether in fees 418,980). Of this total 365,000/. is treated as 
revenue and paid into the Exchequer; the remaining sum of 53,9801. is 
treated as an appropriation-in-aid of expenditure. With the County 
Courts, on the other hand, the position is reversed. Here the bulk 
of the fees are treated as an appropriation-in-aid, and only a com- 
paratively small sum is paid into the Exchequer. As a result, Parlia- 
ment is asked to vote the considerable sum of 328,2701. for the 
expenses of the Supreme Court, and only 5/. for the expenses of 
the County Courts. Neither sum even approximately represents the 
actual cost incurred. This confusion runs through the whole of the 
public service, and scores of grotesque examples could easily be given. 

A still further source of confusion in our public accounts is the 
practice of employing one department to do work for another depart- 
ment without making a specific charge. Thus the Stationery Office 
is employed to provide stationery and printing for the public services 
generally, and the cost is charged, not to the departments which use 
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the stationery and printing, but to the Stationery Office itself. A 
similar practice prevails with regard to the services performed by 
H.M. Office of Works and by the Post Office. As a result an appreci- 
able part of the expenditure incurred by the Army and Navy appears 
in the Civil Service votes. On the other hand, the practice is reversed 
in the case of the Ordnance Department at Woolwich, and the guns 
and other munitions of war which this department supplies to the 
Army and Navy are paid for by Army and Navy votes. 

In face of this mass of inconsistencies and complexities it is im- 
possible for even the most conscientious student to secure a precise 
knowledge of the facts. Nobody to-day knows, and nobody under present 
conditions can know, what is the total sum annually expended out of 
the nation’s money under the authority of Parliament. Several attempts 
were made by Mr. Gibson Bowles when he satin Parliament to obtain 
a clearer statement of the public accounts, but without much success. 
As a step towards such a statement, the present writer has, through 
the courtesy of the Treasury officials, obtained a return entitled 
‘ National Income and Outgo,’ which gives for each separate depart- 
ment a classified summary of the total income from all sources and the 
total outgo under all heads. Like most other raw material the return 
is not beautiful to look at, but it contains much of the information 
needed for an intelligible presentation of our national accounts. 
Until that has been secured it will be impossible to stop the little 
leakages which are now drawing away so much of the money of the 
taxpayer without yielding any return. 

Something much more than this, however, is needed if the larger 
items of national expenditure are to be appreciably diminished. 
The increase in public expenditure which this generation has witnessed 
is partly due to the growth in the costliness of those public services 
which the State alone can perform, but still more to the fact that the 
State has undertaken to discharge a number of new services which 
private individuals can perform either by themselves or through 
voluntary co-operation. 

Of public services the most essential is the defence of the country 
from foreign enemies. This must, if national independence is to be 
maintained, take precedence of every other occasion for national 
expenditure. It does not, of course, follow that we ought not scrupu- 
lously to examine the estimates of military and naval expenditure, 
and ask whether the proposed outlay is justified either by known 
facts or by reasonable expectations. Almost equally important 
is an inquiry into the details of military and naval expenditure to 
ascertain whether the nation is getting full value for its money. 
Probably under both these heads a good deal of money could be 
saved without in the least diminishing our national security or our 
power to defend our legitimate interests abroad. 

When, however, we compare the Estimates for the current year 
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with the last Estimates presented by the late Government—namely, 
those for the year 1905-6—we see that the growth ini the costliness of 
national defences in no way accounts for the increase in public expendi- 
ture which the nation is now called upon to face. In Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s Budget for 1905-6 the total estimated expenditure 
was—with the addition of payments to local taxation accounts— 
151,788,0007. The corresponding figure in Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, 
if the Sinking Fund had remained as Mr. Austen Chamberlain left it, 
would have been 165,102,000/., or an increase of 13,314,000]. The 
Army and Navy Estimates for 1905-6 amounted to 63,202,000/.; the 
corresponding figure to-day is 62,578,000/. There is thus an actual 
decrease of 624,000/. in the military and naval expenditure provided 
for in the Budget. That, however, is only part of the story. In 
1905-6 there was, in addition to the sums charged against revenue, 
an anticipated expenditure out of capital on military and naval works 
of more than 5,000,000/. This charge has now almost entirely dis- 
appeared from the Budget, and the military and naval works which 
were then paid for out of capital have either been completed, or, with 
small exceptions, are being paid for out of revenue. At the same 
time the Estimates for this year are burdened with increased annuities 
to pay for the past capital expenditure. When these facts are taken 
into account, it will be found that the Liberal Government has, so 
far as military and naval expenditure is concerned, done something 
towards carrying out its election pledges in favour ofeconomy. Yet the 
total expenditure to be provided for shows an increase of 13,314,000I. 
as compared with the corresponding total in the last Tory Budget. 
That is the real fact which the Liberal party has to explain to electors, 
whose votes it secured upon a promise to reduce national expenditure. 
The explanation always given is that the money is wanted for 

‘social reform.’ It is therefore worth while to see what is meant 
by this much used and much abused phrase. That there is room 
for much social reform in this and in all countries no thoughtful man 
can deny. At both ends of the social scale there is a large fringe of 
irresponsible idleness. In the middle there is a mass of hard-working 
citizens, many of them working too hard, and not a few of them 
engaged upon tasks which in a better organised community would be 
quite superfluous. When one takes note of this waste of national 
wealth, and of the destruction of individual happiness involved in 
many phases of our social and industrial life, one is tempted to join 
with Omar in the cry : 

Ah Love! could you and I with Him conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 

Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 

Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire! 
But that is only the dream of a poet, falsely inspired by the metaphor 
of a potter. A nation is not a potter’s vessel, it is a living tree. It 
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can, indeed, be shattered by social dynamite, but when the would-be 
destroyer attempts mentally to re-group the disjointed fragments, he 
will discover that they are not inert material for him to mould, but 
living beings, with human ambitions and human passions, and that he 
himself is not a superhuman potter, but only one of them. 

We cannot therefore hope to remould society. The most we can do 
is to amend here and there the worst evils, to curb this vice, to remove 
that impediment to progress. This is true social reform, and in the 
main it can only be advanced by the personal efforts of individual 
men and women, striving to make their country better because they 
believe it is their duty so todo. If that force fails, all will fail, for no 
mere alteration in the form of government can advance the nation if 
the individuals composing it continue to set personal pleasure before 
national duty. And therefore no so-called social reform is worth a 
single penny of the nation’s money unless it contributes to strengthen- 
ing the individual sense of duty upon which national progress depends. 

Judged by this test, most of the projects put forward by the 
present Government in the name of social reform are not only useless 
but mischievous. They tend to weaken individual character instead 
of strengthening it, for they substitute the compulsory contributions 
of the taxpayer for the voluntary efforts of the citizen. Under the 
new régime with which we are threatened the citizen of this country 
will be told that it is no longer his duty to provide for his own old age 
by his own efforts, but that he must provide as a taxpayer for some- 
body’s else old age. He will be told that he must not look for work 
himself, but that he must pay Government officials to invent work 
for him. And finally he will be told that he need not trouble to feed 
his own children, but that, whatever happens, he must pay taxes for 
the feeding of other people’s children. 

From the Socialist point of view all this is perfectly intelligible, 
but to those persons who have not yet forgotten that human society 
is composed of human beings it seems madness to set on one side the 
primary human instincts, and to try to substitute for them the power 
of the State and the purse of the taxpayer. On these lines there is 
no limit to national expenditure, nor is there any limit to the injury 
that may be done to the very sources of national wealth. Ever since 
the world began men have been induced to work, and thus to create 
wealth, by the desire to satisfy their wants. If the most imperative 
of those wants are now to be satisfied by free doles from the State, 
the main motive for industry will disappear and national wealth will 
be diminished. By spending our taxes on doing for individuals what 
they ought to do for themselves, we shall diminish the taxable revenue 
of the country at the very moment that we are increasing taxation. 
As Cobden well said fifty years ago, ‘Let us once for all recognise 
that we must not tax one another for the benefit of one another.’ 

It is the departure from this principle which has created the 
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present embarrassment in our national finances, and for that em- 
barrassment both political parties are equally to blame. It was the 
Tory party who, in 1891, forced free education upon the country, 
although for twenty years education had been compulsory and fees 
had willingly been paid. This alone accounts for an expenditure of 
2,650,000/. in the present Budget. It was the Tories, again, who first 
started the cry of old-age pensions as a political device ; and though 
they now protest that the pensions should have been made con- 
tributory, most of them voted last Session against a motion con- 
demning the Government scheme because it was non-contributory. 
That scheme is estimated to cost in the current year 8,750,000I. 
The Tory party, too, was responsible for the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905, which has already done much to intensify the evil of 
unemployment, and is a considerable step towards an acknowledg- 
ment of the Socialist doctrine of the right to work. Finally, it was 
the Tories who established by Administrative Orders the responsibility 
of the education authorities for the feeding of school children, and 
thus prepared the way for the Provision of Meals Act now in operation 
in many towns. 

For these blunders, initiated by the Tories and developed by 
the Liberals, the country now has to pay; and the heaviness 
of the price is bringing home to the taxpayer, in a way that 
nothing else would have done, the dangers involved in the policy of 
so-called social reform. Unless that policy is promptly reversed 
the nation will be committed to an expenditure compared with which 
even the present gigantic Budget will seem small. There can be no 
real check to the demands upon the taxpayer until the country de- 
liberately goes back to the sound principle that each individual citizen 
must himself provide for his own primary wants, and that public 
money is only to be expended upon public purposes. We can all 
agree that it is a public purpose to save destitute persons from starva- 
tion ; but it is not a public purpose to relieve a well-to-do working man 
of the duty of contributing to the cost of the education of his own 
children or of providing for his own old age. These, however, are 
but the more striking instances of the way in which public money 
is being employed for private purposes. All along the line there 
is an ever-increasing tendency to look upon the State as a milch cow 
providentially created for the benefit of those who are disinclined for 
the hard struggle which the competition of the world involves. 

In face of this fundamental vice in our present financial system— 
namely, the persistent employment of public money to subsidise 
private persons—the actual methods proposed for raising the new 
money now required are of comparative unimportance. Nevertheless, 
those methods are worth examining, for many of them involve special 
dangers to the country. 

Of all the Budget proposals the most objectionable is the proposed 
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abolition of the Old Sinking Fund, and the simultaneous reduction 
of the New Sinking Fund. The Old Sinking Fund, which has been in 
operation since 1829, consists of the realised surplus of income over 
expenditure in each financial year. This surplus must be issued by 
the Treasury to the National Debt Commissioners in the course of 
the succeeding year, and the Commissioners must, within six months 
after receiving the money, apply it to the redemption of debt. This 
automatic arrangement has proved a very efficient instrument for 
reducing debt. Sometimes the money is applied to the purchase of 
Consols or other permanent debt ; at other times it is used to pay off 
temporary advances from the Bank of England. Since 1836 the 
total sum thus employed in reducing or in obviating debt amounts 
to 82,222,000]. That fact alone is a strong reason for the maintenance 
of this fund. 

An even stronger reason for its maintenance is furnished by the 
very case put forward by Mr. Lloyd George for its abandonment. 
He proposed in his Budget speech to divert the annual surplus, what- 
ever it may be, to a ‘ Development Grant,’ to be 
utilised in the promoting of schemes which have for their purpose the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country. It will include such objects as the institu- 
tion of schools of forestry, the purchase and preparation of land for afforestation, 
the setting up of a number of experimental forests on a large scale, expenditure 
upon scientific research in the interests of agriculture, experimental farms, the 
improvement of stock, the equipment of agencies for disseminating agricultural 
instruction, the encouragement and promotion of co-operation, the improvement 


of rural transport so as to make markets more accessible, the facilitation of all 
well-considered schemes and measures for attracting labour back to the Jand by 
small holdings or reclamation of wastes. 


The advertisers of patent medicines warranted to cure every kind 
of complaint, from a broken leg to a broken heart, must feel that 
they are completely left behind by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with his patent Development Grant. Surely never before was such 
a collection of half-baked projects strung together in one sentence 
by a British politician holding responsible office. If these projects 
or any of them can justify « claim for a grant of the taxpayer’s money, 
then that claim should be put forward in the ordinary manner and 
submitted in a formal Estimate to the House of Commons. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposal to employ the Old Sinking Fund for these purposes 
means in plain language that he wishes to get rid of the present 
restraints upon the expenditure of public money ; for if the money 
is once paid into the Development Grant it will be far easier to induce 
Parliament formally to sanction its employment on this farrago of 
fads, than it would be if the proposed expenditure had to be embodied 
in a regular Estimate involving a charge upon the revenue of the year. 

As to the general conception of a Development Grant, it is sufficient 
to say that the resources of Great Britain have hitherto been developed 
with considerable efficiency by the energy of the British people, and 
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that the prospects of our country are indeed poor if for the future 
we are to wait for Government officials to prepare their ‘ well- 
considered schemes ’ of national development. 

Not content with proposing to sweep away the Old Sinking Fund 
altogether, Mr. Lloyd George also proposes to reduce the New Sinking 
Fund by 3,000,000/. The New Sinking Fund is the difference between 
the fixed annual charge for the debt and the actual payments required 
for interest and management and terminable annuities. The beauty 
of this fund is that it grows automatically greater every year, provided 
only that the fixed charge remains unchanged. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, to whom the nation owes this brilliant device, pointed out in 
his Budget speech in 1875 that the annual cost of the debt had not, 
up to the year 1860, fallen below 28,000,000/., and he therefore argued 
that this was not too heavy a charge for the nation to bear perma- 
nently in view of the growth in national wealth. In order further to 
safeguard the New Sinking Fund, Sir Stafford Northcote provided 
that if additional loans were raised for any purpose, an addition should 
be made to the fixed debt charge to provide for the interest on such 
loans. These arrangements were scrupulously observed by Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s successors at the Treasury until the year 1888, 
when the fixed debt charge was reduced by Mr. Goschen to 26,000,000/. 
In 1890 it was further reduced by the same Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to 25,000,000/., and in 1899 it was reduced by Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
to 23,000,0001. 

On all these occasions the Liberal party strongly protested against 
the reduction. Their protests were fully justified by events. A 
sinking fund is a war chest, and if the New Sinking Fund had been 
preserved for that purpose on the scale established by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the financial burden of the South African War would 
have been appreciably lightened. 

The case against reducing the Sinking Fund is far stronger now. 
The South African War involved an expenditure of 217,000,000V., 
and added 159,000,000/. to the national indebtedness. During the 
greater part of the war the Sinking Fund was properly suspended, 
and though it was re-established at the close of the war, the whole 
of it has necessarily been employed towards reducing the war debt. 
Thus for ten years nothing has been done to reduce the old debt 
which we inherited from our ancestors. Instead we have added to 
the liabilities of the State a net sum of 118,727,000/.—namely, the 
difference between the figure of 754,121,000/. which represented the 
aggregate gross liabilities on the 3lst of March 1909, and the cor- 
responding figure of 635,394,000/. on the 31st of March 1899. The 
whole of this new debt is the creation of the present generation of 
taxpayers, and they are in honour bound to make a supreme effort 
to wipe it off as rapidly as possible. A portion of the increase arises 
from the practice of borrowing for military and naval works, and for 
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this portion a special Sinking Fund is established and is charged 
upon the Army and Navy Estimates. For the remaining new debt, 
amounting to 74,666,000/., the only regular Sinking Fund is that 
comprised within the fixed debt charge. 

It is not too much to ask the nation to set aside 10,000,000/. a year 
until this new debt is completely wiped off, and we can again resume 
the reduction of the old debt. If the fixed debt charge were retained 
at the figure of 28,000,000/. to which it was restored by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the Sinking Fund in the current year would be 9,880,0001. 
Mr. Lloyd George proposes to reduce this sum to the inadequate figure 
of 6,880,000/. His own speech furnished the strongest condemnation 
of his proposal, for it was largely occupied with references to the 
marvellous increase in the national wealth during the past generation. 
Surely, then, if our fathers could afford 28,000,000/. a year as a fixed 
charge for the debt which they inherited, we, who are so much richer, 
can afford at least as much for the debt which we have so largely 
increased. 

There are two urgent reasons for maintaining the fixed charge at 
this old figure. The first is the danger of war, and the second is the 
depression of credit. No one can know how soon the country may 
have to face the awful calamity of war ; but this we can all clearly see, 
that if another serious war were to come upon us, it would be far more 
costly even than the South African War, and that at the present 
moment we are financially far worse prepared for the strain. Before 
the South African war our taxation was at a fairly moderate peace 
figure ; now it is at a high war level. There is consequently far less 
margin for increased taxation to meet war costs. At the same time 
our power of borrowing has been greatly diminished. Before the war 
our 2? per cent. Consols, although shortly to be reduced to 2$ per 
cent., rose to 114 ; Consols now stand at about 85. Consequently, for 
a new war the nation would have to borrow on much more onerous 
terms than ten years ago. Therefore it is of the utmost importance 
that we should maintain a large Sinking Fund, which on the outbreak 
of war would become instantly available for meeting war expenditure. 

On purely economic grounds also the restoration of the credit of 
the country is equally important. Dear capital means dear pro- 
duction. It means also, though few of the Socialists appear to have 
realised the point, a relative reduction in the amount of wealth avail- 
able for the wage-earner. When capital is cheap, the share of the 
capitalist in the proceeds of industry is reduced, and the wage earner 
is able to claim a larger share of the total product. Unfortunately, 
the tendency of recent legislation is to discourage the accumulation 
of capital. On the one hand, very heavy taxation is imposed upon 
capital passin’. at death ; on the other hand, the poorer classes have 
been told that they need no longer accumulate capital for the support 
of their own old age ; the State will do it for them. Therefore it is 
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doubly necessary that the State should make provision for adding 
to its available capital by reducing the debt which hangs around its 
neck. 

The necessary taxation, so far as it falls either upon the super- 
fluities of the rich or upon the unessential expenditure of the poor, 
may be fairly regarded as a means of securing by compulsion that 
economy with a view to accumulation which an earlier generation 
voluntarily practised. It is thus a logical carrying out of the socialistic 
principles of modern legislation. If Parliament insists upon converting 
the State into a divine providence, it must also furnish the State with 
the means of discharging its providential réle. Those who complain 
of the process and urge that they would sooner spend or save their 
own money in their own way, should have taken thought beforehand 
and set their faces against the orgy of reckless expenditure in which 
both political parties have been indulging. 

With regard to the new taxes now proposed, credit must be given 
to the Government for having attempted, as regards several of their 
proposals, to proceed on the sound principle of taxing superfiuities 
rather than necessities. On this ground, the increased duties on 
spirits and tobacco, the increased death duties, and the proposed 
super-tax on large incomes are all defensible, though it is doubtful 
whether the last-named will not involve very serious administrative 
difficulties. As for the addition of 2d. to the income tax, it is a 
regrettable but a necessary consequence of the additional expenditure 
which the nation has sanctioned—Tu Tas voulu, Georges Dandin. 
It is doubtful, however, whether any justification can be found for the 
extended preference given to earned incomes. There is certainly 
good ground for giving a special abatement in the case of moderate 
incomes which are earned, for the earner has to make provision for 
the future out of a narrow margin. The same consideration can 
hardly be alleged in the case of incomes of two or three thousand 
pounds a year, and it is somewhat absurd that a woman left with 
7001. a year should pay at the rate of 1s. 2d. in the pound, while a 
successful professional man earning just under 3000/. a year should 
only pay Is. in the pound. 

Among other proposals based upon the sound principle of taxing 
superfluities rather than necessaries are the proposed taxes upon 
motor cars and petrol. The difficulty with regard to the latter is not 
one of. principle but of administration. The proposal to tax petrol 
at one rate for motor cars, at another rate for motor cabs and omni- 
buses, and to leave it altogether untaxed in the case of other uses, 
is quite impracticable without the creation of a vast administrative 
machinery which would eat up the profits of the tax. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would do wisely to drop this proposal alto- 
gether, and to levy a further tax on motor cars in proportion to their 
weight. By taxing cars both in proportion to horse-power and to 
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weight, a contribution will be obtained from them roughly propor- 
tionate to the damage they do to the roads. 

None of this contribution, however, ought to be devoted to new 
expenditure, such as is proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The first obligation on the part of the motorists is to make good the 
cost which they have imposed upon the ratepayer for the maintenance 
of the existing roads. In the county of Surrey since motoring became 
fashionable the cost of maintaining the roads has nearly doubled, 
rising from 37,8401. in 1898-99 to 70,2501. in 1908-9. That this increase 
is mainly due to motor traffic may be inferred from the fact that in 
the previous ten years the cost was stationary. Doubtless Surrey 
has suffered more severely than most counties, but if we put the 
average increased cost per county at only 5000/., as compared with 
33,0001. in the case of Surrey, the total for the kingdom works out to 
600,000/., or the whole sum which Mr. Lloyd George estimates to 
obtain both from the motor car and from the petrol taxes. The 
ratepayers have the first claim on this sum, and there is no justification 
whatever for the proposal to spend this money or any other money 
on converting our English roads, with their charming irregularities 
of line, into hideous, unhedged, straight tracks for express engines to 
race along. 

The subject of stamp duties is too technical to be dealt with here 
in any detail, but it may be remarked that it is somewhat curious 
that a Government pledged to free trade should place fresh obstacles 
in the way of the trade in securities and in land. 

With regard to all the taxes so far mentioned, the objections are 
objections of detail rather than of principle. This cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be said of the proposed taxes upon land values and upon 
liquor licences. The general question of the taxation of land values 
was dealt with in this Review by the present writer in February, and 
it is unnecessary to go over the same ground. The proposals actually 
made by the Government are less extensive than those demanded by 
the Henry Georgeites, but they are marked by the same essential 
vice—the vice of picking out one particular form of property for penal 
taxation. The Henry Georgeites are perfectly consistent. They 
hold that private property in land is robbery from the community, 
and therefore they demand that the community should resume pos- 
session of the whole of that property as rapidly as possible. 

That is not yet the view of the present Ministry. Even the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer apparently still adheres to the old-fashioned 
belief, on which all civilised nations have been reared, that land is a 
legitimate subject for private property. What he and his colleagues 
fail to see is that if a man is allowed to buy land with a view of deriving 
an income from it, there is no justice in seizing his profit if the purchase 
turns out favourably, while leaving him to bear the loss if the invest- 
ment proves unfortunate. Equally is there no justice in trying to 
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force land into the market by putting a special tax upon owners who 
are holding out for a reasonable price. If land is wanted for public 
purposes the State has a right to take it at a fair valuation ; but it is 
no part of the duty of the State to force one man to sell his property 
at an artificially reduced price to another private individual. Thus 
to favour the buyer at the expense of the seller by means of a tax on 
undeveloped land is as unjust as the favouring of the seller at the 
expense of the buyer by means of protective duties. 

Very similar criticisms of principle apply to the proposed duties 
on licensed houses. If these duties fell with equal weight upon all 
agencies for the supply of alcoholic liquor there would be no objection 
in principle to them ; but the Government have picked out one par- 
ticular agency—namely, the public-house—and subjected that to severe 
taxation, while leaving clubs and private consumers almost or entirely 
untouched by the new taxes. This is not fair play, and like other 
unfair methods of taxation it must result in loss of revenue. ‘ Pubs’ 
will be closed, and clubs will be opened, and the revenue derived from 
licence duties will be reduced without any necessary reduction in the 
_ quantity of beer drunk. 

It would have been both simpler and fairer to propose a sub- 
stantial increase in the beer duty, corresponding to the increase in the 
spirit duty, and to leave the producer, the retailer, and the consumer 
to settle among themselves the distribution of the burden. A duty 
of 3s. a barrel on beer, even allowing for a very large reduction in 
consumption, might be counted upon to yield 4,000,000/., as compared 
with 2,600,000/. which Mr. Lloyd George estimates to obtain from his 
liquor licences. It may be added that though an addition of 3s. to 
the barrel of beer is undoubtedly a heavy tax, yet even with this 
addition beer would be taxed in proportion to its alcoholic strength 
at a very much lower rate than spirits. It would also be taxed at a 
lower rate than it was at a time when the country was much poorer. 
In their report for the year 1880-81 the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue wrote: ‘The former beer duty being 10s., the malt duty 
brought the tax up to 15s. 4d. per barrel at the strength of 1057, 
which is now charged 6s. 3d., and there was also a tax on hops and 
a high licence duty.’ The 6s. 3d. has now risen to 7s. 9d. (with an 
alteration of the specific gravity to 1055); but even if the tax were 
increased to 10s. 9d., the consumers of beer would still be very much 
better off than they were during a portion of the earlier half of last 
century. If money has to be raised from the taxpayers for old-age 
pensions and free education and unemployed grants, there is no 
obvious reason why beer drinkers should not pay their quota as well 
as spirit drinkers. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to suggest new taxes, 
but to protest against the reckless manner in which the country 
has been committed to new expenditure. Even in his Budget 
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speech Mr. Lloyd George, while disclosing an unprecedented deficit of 
15,762,000/., actually sketched out a programme of new expenditure 
involving a further charge on the revenue of the year of no less than 
950,000/. Until this reckless flinging away of the nation’s money is 
brought toa stop, all classes must suffer from the burden of taxation. 
The most effective means of checking the evil is to make every voter 
liable to a direct tax which can be readily increased as the national 
expenditure grows. The ideal tax for the purpose is an income or 
wages tax. In other countries, notably in Germany and Switzerland, 
the income tax applies to the wage-earner as well as to the professional 
and commercial classes, and it is difficult to see why in this country 
a man should be exempt from income tax if he works with his hands, 
and subject to income tax if he works with his head. Yet so enshrined 
is this principle in the practice of the Inland Revenue Department that 
artisans earning 41. or 51. a week are seldom if ever charged with income 
tax, while clerks drawing anything over 1601. a year are compelled 
to pay. At the same time an agricultural labourer is compelled to 
pay on his tea and sugar at least as much in taxes as an artisan earning 
three or four times his income. The only way to get rid of this in- 
justice is to substitute a graduated tax on wages for the present taxes 
on the necessaries of life. The establishment of such a tax would 
have the further immense advantage of bringing home to the mass 
of the electors financial responsibility for the votes which they have 


the power to give. It would make them realise that expenditure 
means taxation, and until that fact has been grasped by the electorate 
there is no hope that present politicians will experience that love of 
economy which inspired the greatest statesmen of the Victorian era, 
and helped to build up the strength of the nation and of the empire. 


Haroup Cox. 





A GLANCE AT A WAR HORIZON 


Wz live in an age of surprises. It would be difficult to prophesy what 
line the kaleidoscopic changes in political movements will take in 
a few years. 

Within the past eighteen months we have heard murmurs behind 
the curtain which veils the diplomatic stage of Continental Europe, 
and have had peeps into ‘Memoirs’ and stories of ‘interviews’ 
which have not been without their significance. The curtain is now 
lifted and we can appraise the perspective of the scenery. Torn 
treaties and broken agreements hang from the wings, and with the 
background of a firmly forged alliance for future purposes, the mise- 
en-scéne suggests a stirring drama. ‘ Neutral’ tints count for little 
with such scene-painters. The prompter stands ready with his copy 
in his mailed fist. Are we prepared to enforce the safety law of 
playhouses and forge a fireproof curtain? That is the question for 
the British nation and the British Empire to answer. The sooner 
our stage managers undertake the task the lower will be the cost 
of insurance. 

To our professional leaders in our martial services we must look 
for advice. Unfortunately among such we have rarely been quite 
free from individuals who have not been above a suspicion of allowing 
their personal considerations to outweigh opinions gained by pro- 
fessional experience. With a constantly changing leader responsible 
to Parliament for his department it stands to reason that such a leader 
is at the mercy of his technical adviser, and where the keynote of the 
policy is dictated by the Treasury it not infrequently happens that 
the adviser pipes to the tuning-fork. It is not twenty-five years since 
the Government of the day accepted a ‘one man’ proposal on the 
subject of gun construction which, though spelling enormous economy 
at the moment, put the clock back in our gun power for fifteen years 
at least, burdened us with cumbersome forts, affected warship con- 
struction to a material extent, and finally cost us considerably over 
twenty-five millions to rectify. Our military policy on sea and land 
at present shows signs of a ‘ one man’ directorship, and has already 
led us into grave difficulties. 

Debates in Parliament have disclosed our naval weakness. Writers 
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have exposed the lowering of our strength in personnel in the fleets. 
Perhaps most significant of all is the exposé of the unevenness in 
gunnery training in our different fleets. We must not forget that 
our Navy is a modern creation of the past six years, that within that 
period the sailor has been taught that he is no longer a seaman but is 
now a seaman gunner of high national value. It is unfortunately 
one of our weaknesses that both the British and Continental public 
should be so constantly informed not only of our superiority in fresh 
construction of type of battleship, but that we must go further and 
publish how badly or how creditably our Navy can fight and lay their 
guns. War experience afloat has been as yet denied to our modern 
Navy, and, barring Japan, it stands on even terms in the test of battle 
training with the first foe it meets. Rumour whispers an experience 
of internecine war, but let us hope that it.is only smoke. One thing 
is certain, however, which is that the tardy appreciation of gun power 
by the Navy may have led us into a quagmire of political and military 
trouble, for the faulty site-ing of our first naval base on the gateway 
to India may entail the necessity of an occupation of Algeciras and its 
vicinity upon a mere threat of mobilisation by the Triple Allied 
Powers. The penalty demanded will be the locking-up of half our 
so-called ‘ striking force’ in the Army. We may yet live to hear the 
echoes of Trafalgar. Are we to imagine that the Morocco phase of 
European politics is a past dream? Did the German War Lord make 
@ personal reconnaissance of those waters for no purpose, and did he 
not travel further and make a prolonged stay at Corfu? Was the 
Algeciras Conference unduly prolonged without affording means to 
@ war-thinking nation of filling in all details of soundings, landing- 
places, gun sites, &c., for ulterior motives? To the sailor and soldier 
surprise is the deadliest of all foes, and we may rest assured that as far 
as the ‘ Brain of our Army ’ is concerned it is prepared to anticipate 
a hostile move as above outlined. We may thank the forethought 
that inspired the creation of a new military chief to tackle such 
troubles in Mediterranean waters. History is again repeating itself. 
The public law of Europe stands for little as long as the Continental 
nations bow to a dictatorship. A century ago Spain learned that 
solid fact, and may suffer another experience. A naval problem such 
as this may arise, however, which must weaken us near our home 
shores and give an attacker his opportunity. A hostile sea base at 
Corfu can accentuate our troubles. It is a confession of weakness in 
a so-called military Power to rely on a purely defensive policy for 
its means of security. Defensive strategy advertises this weakness 
to the world, for the means of defence proposed become public property. 
The word ‘ defence ’ must in itself be revolting to the minds of an 
Army or Navy schooled as they are to the knowledge that the key to 
success in war is initiative in strategy. The heart of a nation has 
gone out of it, which bases its security on defence alone. As Raleigh 
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urged upon Cecil, ‘If we be once driven to the defensive, farewell 
might.’ To talk about a ‘ National Defence Committee ’ is a selfish 
idea and an insult to our World Empire. 

Recent discussions in the House of Commons have recognised the 
possibility of the invasion of our shores. In all war preparations and 
in treating of war schemes of organisation it is well to be on the safe 
side and take an extreme case as a possibility, and needless to say a 
German invasion is now in the foreground of thought. The seaway 
facilities for this purpose in the hands of Germany have been carefully 
considered and argued out, and ocean tonnage sufficient to convey 
an invading force of over 200,000 men is known to exist. Recent 
disclosures report the existence of over 1} million tons of craft in the 
inland waterways of Prussia which are further available. A special 
600-ton decked iron barge drawing only 5} feet of water when fully 
loaded, and capable of going to sea, now governs the type of construc- 
tion of these inland river vessels, and needless to say they can be 
turned to military purposes at very short notice. With the war- 
quake now rumbling on the Continent of Europe it is not unreasonable 
to surmise that when the eruption takes place the upheaval which 
follows will materially alter the frontiers of Continental nations, 
that the Rhine mouths will open under the will of one Power only, 
and that the men of that Power may be lying in the waterways ready 
to carry out a purpose that has been engineered ever since the surrender 
of Heligoland by England. We have in our German neighbours the 
most perfected, trained army that the world has ever seen. It numbers 
millions in its ranks obedient to the will of one man. Its battle Navy 
shortly will be of even strength with ours. Does the man who wields 
this power propose to go down to posterity without ‘ making history ’ 
and possibly a history such as Rome or Carthage never dreamt of ? 
Thibaudeau records a speech made over a hundred years ago by 
a member of the Corps Législatif in an eulogium of Buonaparte 
which may be worth repeating : 

England believes herself to be invulnerably protected by the ocean, but the 
English people do not seem to understand that at rare epochs of the world’s 
history there is given to mankind a man endowed with a genius which has 
hitherto been held to be impossible, There is nothing which a great people 
cannot achieve when they possess a truly great man whose glory is inseparably 
bound up with the interests and welfare of his country. 


It would be difficult to prophesy what the next move of the new 
Dictator of Modern Europe will be. Complications may be engineered 
which will necessitate a large garrison being sent to Egypt to keep 
open our route to India, or even demand active operations on the 
frontiers of India itself, if not in Persia or Asia Minor. But, as before 
stated, we must be prepared to meet extreme phases of danger 
threatening our existence as a World Power. Our very unreadiness 
invites aggression. Invasion of these island shores, now acknowledged 
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as a possibility, may therefore have to be met by such force as the 
nation itself can organise outside its Regular trained Army. It would 
be an insult to the ‘ Brain of an Army ’ to ask the individual officers 
of the Army Council their opinion on the military value of the personnel 
on which the security of our homes depends, handicapped as these 
forces are by intermittent and limited training. Fortunately the 
structure on which an improved body can be built is in existence, but 
it would be well to weigh in the scales the military value of the force 
now in process of evolution before it is submitted to the supreme test 
of war. To win in war your personnel from head to tail must have the 
spirit of the conqueror who believes himself invincible. Your indi- 
vidual soldier or sailor must not be merely as good as his opponent : 
he must be better. War is now a science, and science can be met by 
science on even terms. The victor is he whose personnel is the more 
highly trained when the clash of arms takes place. To pit an ill- 
trained, ill-led mass of men against a highly disciplined and trained foe 
is to invite butchery and court disaster. 
We have hitherto won our victories on sea and land by relying solely 
on men recruited from one stratum of society, and these men have been 
‘led by officers of more or less professional capacity who are imbued 
with a high soldier spirit. Are we not in our Territorial personnel 
tapping a new levelentirely? Do we see in them the same type of man 
who for two hundred and twenty years has fought our battles and 
won them? Are they of the same stamp as the heroes who stormed 
- Badajoz, who stood on the ridge at Albuera, fought unofficered in the 
fog at Inkerman, or forced their way up the kopjes of Pieters Hill after 
suffering repeated telling defeats? They may be, and let us hope they 
will prove themselves to be, as good ; but is it right to shirk asking 
the question until war is at your doors, while we possess in our popula- 
tion the men of a stratum of society who we know will not fail us ? 
We must have our scallywags in our ranks as a fighting leaven. And 
what would happen if it came to the period when these known fighters 
had to look on at the combat and take no part? The spirit of the 
nation would demand arms and the rulers of the day would have to 
concede them, provided they had sufficient in store. This concession 
would lead to further weakening of any organisation already existing, 
for to create the cadres of the new levies the old cadres of the Regular 
Army would have to be depleted of much of their best material. This 
is a prospect which on all accounts must be avoided. In the scheme of 
National Defence there must be ready a place for every man and every 
man in his place. A champion of the cause of the present Territorial 
personnel has drawn an unfortunate comparison in support of his case 
against the proposed universal service system. He instanced the 
bravery and determination of the Imperial Light Horse, as shown by 
them at the combat of Elandslaagte. This gallant corps, recruited 
from well-to-do men driven from their homes and occupations by a 
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hated race, rendered desperate and imbued with a spirit of revenge 
for wrongs inflicted, was quite prepared to give and take no quarter 
at the first meeting with its enemy. Furthermore, it was led by a 
gallant and tried officer of the Regular Army, and had been trained by 
him on the quiet for some weeks before the war. A large percentage 
of the officer stamp of men were in the ranks. The I.L.H. will hardly 
appreciate the comparison above drawn by an officer who witnessed 
their services. 

‘The men are nothing,’ says Napoleon, ‘ the man is everything. 
But history has proved to us that the stratum from which we have 
hitherto drawn our fighting material will rise to the occasion when the 
leader is forthcoming. It would be well, therefore, to be certain that 
a proportion of that stratum leavens our National Army. Nothing 
could be a stronger condemnation of the value of the voluntarily raised 
Civic Army as a fighting power than that pronounced by its own 
officers in the Norfolk Commission. If a war crisis reaches the 
stage of invasion, the numbers in our Territorial Force at its present 
establishment will be totally inadequate. It is only numbers that 
can annihilate, and an enemy once landed upon our shores must be 
annihilated or else we cease to be an empire. The country would 
demand that the glories of victory and the onus of defeat should be 
shared by the manhood of the nation and not confined to a class. 
The intoxication of joy in the former event is with semi-disciplined 
troops almost as much a source of trouble to a leader as would be a 
reverse. An army whose individuals are only spasmodically trained 
at the will of the individual, and whose units, therefore, seldom act 
together in any greater strength than a section, cannot compare with 
one whose units serve by law for a fixed period under trained officers 
and after the pattern of a Regular Army system. The ‘soldier spirit ’ 
can only be ingrained in the mass where the units of that mass are 
trained in a body to act at the will of their leader. The opening page 
of our training manual speaks some telling words: ‘ True discipline 
can only be said to exist where all ranks have confidence in the ability 
of their superiors to instruct in peace and lead in war.’ 

There is a further element which may creep in and affect to a 
dangerous extent the battle-value of an army, if a portion of that 
army has somewhat loose ideas of the value of discipline ; and such, 
we may anticipate, will be the ideas of a voluntarily serving civic 
force. Civic armies naturally dislike the bonds of discipline, ignorant 
_ as they are of its value. They are apt to take the law into their own 
hands; they discuss the plans of leaders when it suits them, and 
may absent themselves on small pretexts. You cannot have two 
forms of discipline in an army, and the nation whose army contains a 
majority of the civic type will decide on the form that suits that 
majority. Punishments for the civic type of soldier, for what are 
really grave military derelictions of duty, are remitted owing to the 
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excuse of ignorance. The shirker, both regular and irregular, takes 
advantage of this relaxation. They weigh the balance of a slight 
reprimand against the performance of an irksome duty on which 
perhaps the safety of an army depends, and the game of ‘ chance it’ 
begins. We are born gamblers, and we played this game not infre- 
quently in our last war. Can we risk such a venture in modern war 
with such a condition of service staring us in the face? Now, let 
history tell its tale. The compulsory system of universal service dates 
from the battle of Jena, and the results of its benefits are patent to 
the world. It was built up by a nation after the humiliating defeat 
of its small conscripted army, which had been drilled and trained on 
lines laid down by a past-master of war. Since being perfected, 
Prussia has challenged two great Powers, both of whose forces were 
raised on conscript lines, and without barely losing a skirmish has 
humbled both to the dust. That is the answer to the question of 
universal service versus conscription. Politicians, and even soldiers, 
may suggest other ideas to balance the scale, but war is a fickle 
goddess, and ideas are frequently illusory, and will never weigh against 
solid facts. 

Our last experience at the game of war will be child’s play to the 
next. Successive War Ministers, yielding to party considerations, 
can easily work upon the nerves of a nation which is totally ignorant 
of war-policy or its necessities. Mr. Brodrick frightened England 
with a prospect of militarism by his plan of organisation for six army 
corps. Mr. Haldane now talks of the possibility of wielding twenty- 
three army corps by means of Colonial assistance, in order to allay the 
fears of the nation. As these army corps are to consist of two divisions 
only, a grave error in grasping the lessons in organisation taught by 
modern war is apparent. That the nation takes comfort that the 
question of ‘ national service’ has been breathed in Parliament is to 
be welcomed. We may dismiss the objection raised by Mr. Haldane 
that such a system of national service would deplete the ranks of 
the Regular Army of its recruiting power. Exactly the reverse would 
be the result. The soldier is so well paid, cared for, clothed, and 
respected that the tenders to join the ranks would be sufficiently 
numerous to permit of raising the physical standard of the Regular 
Army. Further, the question of sufficiency of officers could be settled, 
as the wealthier classes could be given the choice of a prolonged 
training as officers as an alternative to service in the ranks. Want 
of continuity in our Army programme of organisation has ever been | 
a bane of the Regular Army. Our military policy for a hundred 
years or more has been consistent only in its uncertainty. The fore- 
sight of the late Mr. Arnold-Forster in creating an inflated Army 
Reserve, with many men ready in hand to rejoin the ranks, has per- 
mitted his successor to gamble with fortune and reduce the strength 
of our land forces by 30,000 regulars, and experimentalise with an 
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organisation of the old Volunteer stamp of men, which, though perhaps 
not perfect, yet is an organisation, and as such may be a foundation 
of national strength. At present, as an instrument of war, it has been 
called a gamble. 

Our real weakness as a military Power lies in the absence of 
co-ordination of our fighting strength on sea and land. Should 
not our Navy and Army work like Siamese twins, one the com- 
plement of the other? Why should the nation be burdened with 
the money charge of duplicate Departments in its machinery for 
carrying on war, where such machinery is not technical? Look 
at the huge hospitals that lie side by side at our coaling stations, 
as if soldiers and sailors were victims of different ailments, or both 
required separate treatment. It is the same with warlike stores, 
victualling, &c. We are now threatened with a further dual expense 
in the matter of airship construction and schools of instruction thereon. 
We positively go to the extreme of having two distinct ‘ Intelligence 
Departments.’ With the system of a two years’ commission of ships 
in the Navy it would be an immense economy to hand over the care 
of our coaling stations as a marine duty. It would be instructive to 
work out the saving thus outlined against the cost of a Dreadnought. 
It is quite certain that the-field training of the Army soldier now 
forming the garrison of coaling stations is materially affected by a 
prolonged term of fortress inaction. 

It may be conjectured that the title of War Minister held by the 
individual who rules the Army may be distasteful to the Navy, which 
the nation looks to for getting the first taste of war in a national 
emergency. The onus of decision on the question of peace or war 
must rest upon one man, the Prime Minister, and thus the term War 
Minister now usurped by the Army Minister is a misnomer. This 
matter of responsibility for war is fully debated in a letter written by 
a Minister who has suffered much abuse at the hands of Mr. Fortescue, 
the champion historian of the British Army. As Henry Dundas was 
known to be the slave of Mr. Pitt, and the war strategy of that Minister 
forms but a negative lesson for the military student, the letter alluded 
to is given in full, with the double purpose of justifying the actions of 
Dundas as War Minister under Pitt’s directions and explaining the 
position of a Prime Minister as an arbiter of war policy. 


Henry Dundas to Mr. Pitt. 
Wimbledon : 9th July, 1794. 
My dear Sir,—I take it for granted that you will this day explain to the King 
the proposed arrangements in your Government, and you will, of course, state to 
him the accident which prevented the intended division of the Secretary of 
State’s Department. I therefore feel myself obliged to give you the trouble of a 
few lines to entreat that you will not mention or more think of the idea you 
entertained of my being still a Secretary of State with a War Department, 
Perceiving that you have an anxiety about it, it is with real pain I speak so 
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decisively on the subject. I give you my honour I have for these two days 
endeavoured to argue myself into a compliance with your wishes, but the more 
I do so I find the ground hollow under me, and feeling as I do upon it, you are 
the last man to wish me to lend myself to an arrangement which I am perfectly 
convinced has not one public ground to support it, and must of course bring 
discredit and just animadversion on the person immediately the object of it. It 
would be gross affectation and adverse to the truth were I to state to you that 
in the present state of the Dependencies of the British Empire to have been the 
Colonial Minister of this country was not the object of my predilections in every 
view I could take of it; but I can at the same time assure you with the most 
perfect sincerity that there is no hour of my life in which I have felt more pride 
and satisfaction than when an opportunity offered of sacrificing that and every 
other sentiment of ambition to the accomplishment of an arrangement which 
you think of great national importance. I should be most insatiable indeed if 
I was capable of entertaining any other sentiment, for in the accidents of life it 
has so happened to me that in a ten years’ administration of India and a three 
years’ administration at home the general run of occurrences have been such as 
to leave me without reproach and even to enable me to flatter myself that the 
world does me more than justice in the various departments in which I have 
had occasion to act, and God knows there never was a period more eventful or 
more critical in the moment than many which occurred during the period to 
which I refer. The idea of a War Minister as a separate department, you must 
on recollection be sensible cannot exist in this country. The operations of war 
are canvassed and adjusted in the Cabinet and become the joint act of his 
Majesty’s confidential servants, and the Secretary of State who holds the pen 
does no more than transmit their sentiments, I do not mean to say that there is 
not at all times in his Majesty’s Councils some particular person who has and 
ought to have a leading and even an overruling ascendancy in the conduct of 
public affairs: and that ascendancy extends to war as it does to every other 
subject. Such you are at present, as the Minister of the King; such your father 
was as Secretary of State; such you would be if you were Secretary of State ; 
and such Mr. Fox would be if he was Secretary of State and the Duke of Bedford 
First Lord of the Treasury. In short, it depends, and ever must depend, on 
other circumstances than the particular name by which a person is called, and if 
you were to have a Secretary of State for the War Department to-morrow not a 
person living would ever look upon him or any other person but yourself as the 
War Minister. All modern wars are a contention of purse, and unless some very 
peculiar circumstance occurs to direct the lead into another channel, the Minister 
of Finance must be the Minister of War. Your father for obvious reasons was an 
exception from this rule. It is impossible for any person to controvert the 
position I now state, and therefore when you talk of a War Minister you must 
mean a person to superintend the detail of the execution of the operations which 
are determined upon. But do you think it possible to persuade the public that 
such a separate department can be necessary ? Yourself, so far as a general 
superintendence is necessary, must take that into your own hands. [If it was in 
the hands of any other it would lead to a constant wrangling between him and 
the various executive boards which could only end in an appeal to yourself, and 
the decisions upon that appeal would give you just as much trouble as the 
original superintendence and direction. Besides, you will recollect that the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and now the Secretary at War are all of the Cabinet. I enter 
not into the question whether this is a good or a bad system in the present frame 
of our Government, but so in fact it is, and to maintain with any chance of 
success in the opinion of the public that another department was necessary for 
the conduct of the executive measures of war would, you may depend upon it, 
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be a fruitless attempt. The public would put another construction upon it very 

to the puppet who held the department. The very reverse will be 
the feeling of the public with regard to a person who, after having at the desire 
of his friend and for the accommodation of the public, held a great and laborious 
situation for three years, has, upon the same principle of public accommodation, 
returned exactly to the situation from which he was taken. If more was necessary 
to be said I could prove to you that your idea is impracticable in its execution. 
With regard to all the Colonies, where the mode of correspondence is already 
established, I am positive to create any distinction in the channel of corre- 
spondence (according as the object of the correspondence was peace or war) would 
create inexplicable confusion. I, however, avoid enlarging upon topics of that 
nature, because I am satisfied that upon a fair consideration of the subject you 
must be convinced that the idea was prematurely formed, and that the grounds 
upon which I have formed my decision are of a nature not to be refuted. I shall 
most sincerely regret if I have failed in that object, as it will be the first time we 
ever had the misfortune not to be able to convince one another; and I am sure 
of all moments in the world this is the last in which I would wish there should 
exist an exception. At any rate your candour and impartiality for me will 
induce you to feel that it is a point in which my own judgment is entitled to be 
the guide. 

I remain at all times with the truest regard and affection, 
Ever yours, 
(Signed) Henry Duwnpas. 


The decision of a Premier on such a momentous question of war 
must naturally be influenced by the reports of his Army and Navy 
Ministers. As a further assistance to his counsels a ‘ Defence Com- 
mittee ’ now exists. As the duty of the body thus created must take 
an empirical form, it would not be out of place to designate it by 
a new title which could speak for itself. 

Now that the question of the formation of an Imperial General 
Staff is upon the table, it may offer the opportunity of creating an 
‘Imperial War Council,’ where proposals on matters of defence would 
be hidden beneath plans which breathe a larger spirit of offensive, 
and on which Council both Ministers and ex-Ministers of Army and 
Navy should serve, in order not only to guarantee its deliberations 
from the weakening effects of the strife of party politics, but to ensure 
continuity of policy. 

The heads of the Imperial General Staff of both Army and Navy 
would, of course, form members of this Council, and the Council 
should have power to call upon other brain power in the State to 
assist in its decisions. Not the smallest of the duties of this Council 
would be the drafting of a law for the regulation of the Press during 
war. A period of peace is the time to debate a war Press law, and its 
enforcement should secretly precede proposed instructions for mobilisa- 
tion. Few civilians quite comprehend the vital necessity of a Press 
control in war in these days of news competition and the facilities 
which wireless, airline, and other telegraphy offer, not to count that 
afforded by the airship of the future. It is not the correspondent in 
the field that is the difficulty. He now quite understands his place, 
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and can be trusted. It is the unconscious traitor in the home camp 
who is the danger. As an instance of how strategy in the field can 
be disclosed and a nation’s life imperilled thereby, one cannot forget 
the case of the pursuit of MacMahon after the defeat of Worth in 1870. 
For eleven days the German army were endeavouring to find his 
line of retreat. The vital information of the route and its direction 
was furnished by a London newspaper! A nation ignorant of war 
and its ways, as ours is, will hardly realise what secret service means 
in war, or in war preparation. In illustration it may be interesting 
to relate that before the commencement of qur late war a secret 
service agent of the Boers bought up all the Pro-Boer literature that 
he could collect, with a view of stimulating the hearts of his country- 
men and countrywomen to a prolonged resistance. He replenished 
his stock as the war proceeded, and these writers may console them- 
selves with the fact that hundreds of lives were lost and millions of 
pounds were expended by the nation owing to the mischief that was 
made. Tons of these magazines and writings were found in the 
farms and towns, and when peace envoys were sent out to expostu- 
late against further resistance as being hopeless, they were met with 
the latest printed effusion from England urging the Boers to hold 
on and not to yield. Undoubtedly the circulation of these maga- 
zines was thus increased, much to the benefit of the purse of the 
proprietors ; but are not such proprietors very much in the same 
category as merchants who sell arms or military stores to the 
enemy of their country? It would be a difficult matter to train 
the individual subject, man or woman, to be guarded in his or her 
correspondence with friends present with an army or navy on service. 
The model set by the Japanese must serve a useful lesson. The name 
even of a regiment, or its number, discloses a secret. A case of 
such thoughtlessness in correspondence happened in our late war 
which had very far-reaching results. A big ‘ drive ’ was in course of 
organisation to hem in a large force of Boers against a line of block 
houses. It took some weeks to prepare and organise, and columns 
were brought from great distances to partake in it and ensure a large 
capture. The drive ended in a ‘blank.’ It appeared that a few 
days before the operation was to take place a mail bag had fallen into 
the hands of the Boers. The bag contained a letter from an officer 
in the Regular Army to his grandmother detailing all the players in 
the forthcoming operation and their positions, including his own 
prospects of assisting from his post on the railway line. If the Regular 
officer is so ill-taught, what may we expect from the civilian? These 
are but simple and childish examples of the importance of the study 
of secrecy in war. The struggle to control the Press in war, which 
is an acknowledged necessity, must not be left to the eve of war. 
The sooner it is calmly and philosophically reasoned out and passed 
into law, the sooner shall we remove from our system a weapon that 
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may eat into the very vitals of the nation and disorganise our armour. 
Such law will be the first step towards the cultivation of national 
discipline. 

Social machinery will undoubtedly suffer by the introduction of 
any system of universal service ; but if the possibility of invasion is 
recognised, the problem for the country to solve is simple. 

Are we to regulate our social machinery ourselves, or face the 
risk of another nation doing it for us ? 

Nothing is impossible in war. To close both eyes to an accepted 
possibility is to bow to the inevitable. To invite a nation to allow 
these closed eyes to rest in slumber is a crime. London alone, 
stirred by a drama, has turned in its sleep to ruminate whether the 
narcotic is not a bit too stiff to continue to use if life is to be preserved. 
War surrenders its dignity if one belligerent is deprived of sight. Is 
our war horizon never to extend beyond the perspective of the fool’s 
paradise which we have so long enjoyed ? 

W. G. Knox. 
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FOREWARNED BUT NOT FOREARMED 


A WARNING FROM 1870-71 


In December last, in this Review, I was permitted to put, with respect 
to our Home Defence, the question, ‘ Watchman, what of the Night?’ 
Did I put the same question to-day, six months later, the only possible 
answer would be, ‘ Dark as ever, no improvement.’ About the end 
of January and during the following month there was a brief period 
of very loud talking and much hysterical screaming, due, on the 
one hand, to the supposed sudden discovery of the speed at which 
Germany is increasing her Navy, and the wonderful resources and 
appliances at her disposal for the purpose ; on the other hand, to the 
mere chance of an amateur playwright having tickled the fancies of 
playgoing London in a ludicrous species of burlesque. Like all excite- 
ment arising from the emotions, everything has quieted down again, 
and, in military parlance, it is a case of ‘as you were.’ No doubt for 
4 considerable time there will be no place for the minor question of 
Home Defence in an arena of interest, excitement, and curiosity 
already overcrowded by Budget controversies, Free Trade and Tariff 
Reform, Women’s Suffrage, the chances of His Majesty’s horses in the 
classic races, the results of the Australian cricket test matches, and 
the Daylight Bill. Nevertheless, as just a few of the readers, both men 
and women, of this Review may possibly find a little time, a few 
minutes even, to give to this same minor question, I gladly avail myself 
of the permission given me to put before them some further remarks 
on this dreadfully dull and horribly dry subject. 

There are three areas of action for an enemy bent on breaking 
through or down our Home Defence—the first, at present under 
preparatory but fast developing trial only, the air, with its aerial 
warfare ; next, the sea; lastly, our own land. As regards the first, 
we outsiders to official secrets and action feel sometimes very uncom- 
fortable and dissatisfied when in the Press we read of the progress 
that Germany is making towards effective hostilities in the air, of the 
enthusiasm with which those efforts are regarded by the Germans, and 
of the substantial voluntary financial aid Germans are giving to that 
progress ; whilst in our own newspapers all we find as regards ourselves 
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is little more than that from some place or shed at Aldershot a machine 
was given a trial but soon went wrong, and had to be ignominiously 
consigned again to its original obscurity. Here, however, the whole 
responsibility is upon the shoulders of the authorities, and we, the 
people, cannot do anything ourselves nor exercise much influence in 
the matter. Almost similar is our position as regards securing our 
safety in the second area—the sea ; for in this matter we are in the 
hands of a Ministry which, with a majority of the House of Commons 
at its back, does little more than bewilder us with cryptic assertions 
and equally cryptic promises as to both the present and the future. 

But the security in the third area does not depend on the powers 
that be-—it depends on us, the people, the dwellers in these islands ; 
here there are no scientific or technical questions beyond our own 
powers of solution ; the whole thing is clear to anyone who chooses 
to use the eyes and the brains God has given him ; it is with us, not 
with the Government, that rests our security here ; so if our security 
proves fancied and not real, the blood of ourselves and of our children 
will deservedly be on our own heads ; and it is to this matter that I 
ask my readers to give their attention. What we have to do is very 
plain. It is merely to insist on the Territorial Army, specially devised 
by Mr. Haldane to repel any would-be invader when our Regular Army 
is elsewhere employed, being an army of thoroughly prepared soldiers, 
and to aid by our own action and, if need be, self-sacrifice in securing 
this. This implies, of course, a complete change in the mode of filling 
the ranks and in the training, which must no longer depend on volun- 
tary effort, but must be provided for by our all working together and 
regarding the matter as a national obligation common to us all for our 
common security, and to be taken in hand at onee. But, unfortunately, 
that this army is a necessity is disputed by one Minister, Mr. Burns ; 
that it must be already efficient when war breaks out is considered un- 
necessary by another Minister, no less a personage than the Secretary 
of State for War himself, Mr. Haldane. I will deal with Mr. Burns first. 

Mr. Burns, addressing on the Ist of May the German Labour 
Jeaders visiting this country, is reported to have said: ‘ He believed 
that the prospect of war was receding further and further into the 
background, and his own view was that they would never see a great 
international war in which France, Germany, England, and Russia 
would be involved.’ 

Whilst thinking on these things I took down from a library shelf a 
book, well-nigh passed out of memory, but which, when published in 
Paris immediately after the Franco-German war, created not only in 
France, but throughout Europe, a profound sense of amazement. The 
contents of the book are the reports sent by the French Military 
Attaché at Berlin, Colonel Baron Stoffel, to the Government of France 
during the years from the 1866 victorious Prussian campaign against 
Austria and her allies, to the outbreak of the equally victorious 1870-71 
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German campaign against France herself. Putting on one side those 
reports which deal only with technical matters—such as armament, 
drill, &c.—we see that the Government of France was given by her own 
official on the spot a faithful, calm, and absolutely true and full account 
and description of her future foe, and the power and strength of that 
foe ; and an honest, candid, complete, and sadly accurate warning of 
the certain fate of France if she did not at once prepare for the future. 

Further, he shows clearly the sources of that strength, sources 
engrained in Prussia’s very being, and part of her very existence. 
Stoffel is no Germanophobist, he merely tells what he sees, and indi- 
cates like a prophet the inevitable coming relations of the two 
countries. The principal points that Stoffel desires, he says, to make 
clear as to the prospects of war are as follows, and I commend to 
Mr. Burns the perusal of the statements Stoffel adduces in support, 
but which are too lengthy for transcription here. 

(1) War is inevitable and can arise out of any trivial event (‘dala 
merct d'un incident ’). 

(2) Prussia has no intention of attacking France; she does not 
seek war, and will do all she can to avoid it. 

(3) But Prussia is far-sighted enough to see that the war she does 
not desire will assuredly break out, and she is, therefore, doing all she 
can to avoid being taken unawares when the fatal ‘ incident ’ occurs. 

(4) France, by her carelessness, her levity, and above all by her 
ignorance of the state of affairs, has not the same foresight as Prussia. 

At the time, the 12th of August 1869, when Stoffel penned the 
report giving these conclusions as regards the prospects of war, the 
reasons for the general hostility entertained in Prussia towards France 
were mainly a desire for revenge for the days after Jena, and the feeling 
that in France lay the hindrance to the keenly desired unification of 
Germany. 

I purpose to contrast these feelings of Prussia of 1869 towards 
France with those of Germany of 1909 towards Great Britain. 

It may fairly be doubted that there is any matter for which 
Germany of to-day desires to take revenge on us. During the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71 the Germans were stirred to a bitter hatred of 
us owing to the very great assistance indirectly given to France by 
this country. As an illustration of that feeling I will give an extract 
from a letter written on the 20th of January 1871, from Tours, by 
Lieut.-General von Hartmann, commanding the first Cavalry Division, 
to his wife. In connexion with some incident in which the English 
Red Cross Society was concerned the General wrote : ‘ Moreover, the 
English are not in good favour among our troops, who are very em- 
bittered against them because they are uninterruptedly supplying the 
enemy with arms and ammunition with which to fight us. They 
hate them, therefore, for the time even almost more than they do the 
French.’ 
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Some of that angry feeling survived in the early eighties when, at 
Metz, an amusing display of it came to my notice. I was ‘ personally 
conducting’ to the battlefields a party of Staff College students, and 
one evening we were being entertained at dinner by my old friends, the 
Hanoverian Dragoons. At a more cheery, jollier, or more rowdy even- 
ing, lasting from 5 to 9.30 p.m., I have never been present. After dinner 
German cavalry officers in uniform and British officers in mufti were 
whirling about the large verandah to the strains of waltzes beautifully 
played by the regimental band in the gardens below. More delightful 
or pleasanter hosts it would be difficult to find. A charming fellow, 
one Beley, an Indian officer, who was afterwards killed in action on 
the North-West Frontier, was one of our party, and during a pause for 
recovering breath there came up to him a Hessian officer, whose head 
apparently had not been proof against the Hanoverian hospitality. 
‘What,’ he asked Beley abruptly, ‘do you think these officers think 
of you?’ To Beley’s very natural pleasant reply of good-will the 
Hessian retorted, with curious accent, ‘They detest you.’ Poor 
Beley at once sought shelter in an immediate whirl round the 
verandah. I have often recalled to mind that Hessian dictum, and 
as regards hostile feeling on the part of the German officers I have 
regarded it in no way as revengeful, but simply dislike of us as a 
corporate body combined with good-will to us personally. So far, 
therefore, there is no place for the revengeful feeling to us to-day 
that existed towards France before 1870. 

But now, how about the other cause for hostile feeling : this country 
as a hindrance to national and material progress? The unification 
of Germany could be accomplished only by crushing the hindrance 
in its way, and the hindrance was crushed. 

Now that Prussia and her neighbours are consolidated as one 
great Imperial ‘Power, any other Power which may be regarded as 
the hindrance to expansion of that Empire, either by sea or land, 
takes the place of France as her next foe. In fact, reading and re- 
reading those pages, I come across passage after passage which would 
be as true of this Great Britain of ours now, in 1909, as it was of France 
exactly forty years ago. Want of space prevents me from dealing 
with them at length; one or two must suffice; and in them the 
words ‘ Great Britain ’ might to-day be substituted for France. 


France, does she show amid these grave circumstances the same foresight 

as Prussia ? Unfortunately not, and, sad to confess, no one can say when the 
‘fatal blindness with which she is struck will end. Thus, then, a frightful war is 
seen dimly in the distance and threatens to break out 4t any moment; our 
most formidable enemy sees clearly this great chance ; he watches the moment 
for the struggle, which he does not seek ; but he is yet ready to support it with 
all the manly force of the nation, with 1,000,000 of the most disciplined, most 
warlike, and best organised soldiers that there are, and in France, where 40,000,000 
of men ought to be convinced, as the Prussian people are convinced, that the 
fatal war is at the mercy of an incident, where everything ought to fade away 
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before one idea, that of national safety, there are but a few people who have 
before them a clear idea of the situation, and who comprehend the immense 
magnitude of the danger. 

This it is that causes me apprehension. It is this striking contrast be- 
tween the foresight of Prussia and the blindness of France. Nations, like 
individuals, can only protect themselves from danger by being conscious 
of it; otherwise they remain inactive, at the risk of experiencing the most 
cruel disappointments. So we see Prussia subordinate everything to this vital 
question, preparation for war, and to keeping herself always ready to enter 
the lists with all the forces at her disposal, whilst France is becoming weaker 
daily, as if careless of her own safety. Looking at such a spectacle, one cannot 
refrain from denouncing loudly this fatal ignorance, and this detestable infatua- 
tion which prevents us seeing what Prussia sees so clearly: war inevitable and 
fatal. 

Stoffel also points out in a report of the 28th of February 1870 
that Prussia could neither evade nor abolish the principle of com- 
pulsory universal service, and that this fact renders disarmament an 
impossibility. 

This impossibility (he says) of disarming in which‘Prussia finds herself gives rise 
to the gravest reflections. One is almost afraid to think that we have at our gates 
a rival Power, which, whatever may be said on the subject, is coming to regard 
us in the light of a hindrance, and which, owing to an organisation from which it 
cannot deviate, disposes of more than 900,000 soldiers all trained to the profession 
of arms. I insist on and I repeat the words all trained to the profession of arms, 


Let Mr. Burns think over these things, applying them to the 
circumstances of to-day, and remembering that whereas in 1870 it 
was France that stood in the way of Prussia’s realisation of her great 
ambition, the unification of Germany, to-day, naval expansion being 
united Germany’s great ambition, it is Great Britain that stands in 


her way. ; 
France was forewarned, she neglected to forearm. How about 


Great Britain ? , 

And now I turn to the consideration of Mr. Haldane’s views. 
Mr. Haldane on the evening of the same day, when addressing the 
Junior Institution of Engineers, is reported to have said : 


As to the danger of invasion when the Army was abroad, it was decided in 
an Act of Parliament that if the Regulars had to go oversea the Territorial 
Force had to be embodied. Supposing the Territorial Force to be mobilised, 
in six months (the italics are my own) at all events they would be a well-trained 
force, and we should have the equivalent of seven Army Corps—probably more 
by that time, because recruiting would be brisk—to meet the enemy should he 
come. But it was said, suppose we sent the expeditionary force abroad and 
only a couple of months had elapsed after the mobilisation of the Territorials 
when invasion was attempted. He agreed that that was the most difficult case. 
But, to begin with, we should be on the alert. The Navy would be watching 
the coasts. Moreover, a Government would be very rash if it sent the whole 
expeditionary force abroad at once. There would be an increasingly formidable 
force behind, and as more and more Regulars went out of the country the 
Territorial force would be stiffening. Therefore, if we managed our affairs 
well, he did not think we ought to be in any serious danger even in that inter- 
mediate and most doubtful of the three cases. 
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Mr. Haldane also said that he was not very much concerned about 
the bolt from the blue. 

Now these utterances afford a striking illustration of one of the 
weakest points in connexion with the Army administration of this 
country. The Secretary of State for War is, to all intents and purposes, 
the head of that administration, and it is to him that Parliament 
and the country look as the individual responsible for our 
military forces being always up to the standard of thorough and 
complete efficiency. And he has permanently by him, whether he 
himself be a civilian or a soldier, any number of professional experts 
as ‘ advisers ; ’ butso far as the public is concerned the mouths of those 
advisers are necessarily closed. He is not bound in the slightest 
degree to accept their advice; on the contrary, he is perfectly at 
liberty to go dead against that advice and to take an independent line 
of his own. His utterances in public naturally carry very great 
weight as coming from the War Minister, but under our system it is 
impossible, when he puts forward his views and opinions on Army 
matters, to tell whether those views and opinions are shared by his 
expert advisers, whether the latter dissent from them entirely, or 
in what proportions the Ministerial view on the one hand, the advising 
views on the other, enter into combination. 

And the spirit displayed in the quotation as regards preparedness 
for war is so directly the negative of the views held on the subject 
by soldiers of every civilised: country in the world, that in justice 
to the expert advisers at the War Office I am compelled to assign 
to the optimistic Mr. Haldane alone the sole proprietorship of the 
professional ideas he has enunciated. The keynote of the whole 
quotation lies in the last words, which, coming as they do from the 
Minister responsible for our Home Land Defence, may well create 
dismay among us dwellers in Great Britain. Mr. Haldane is ‘ not 
very much concerned about the “bolt from the blue,”’ and this 
absence of concern in spite of the very recent startling surprises 
in the Near East. Why, a mere novice in the study of war knows that 
with an aggressively intentioned nation its military meteorologists 
are always on the look-out for a blue sky for the discharge of the 
‘bolt,’ so as to secure taking the desired prey at a complete dis- 
advantage. People usually leave umbrellas at home on a fine day, 
and a fine day is just the time for Jupiter Pluvius to amuse himself 
by spoiling their fine clothes. But once start with the absolutely 
gratuitous assumption that the gathering together of storm clouds 
will be a sure preliminary to any hostile attempt on our home, and the 
theorist can, whilst administering soporific eloquence allaying any 
alarm and anxiety, rise by unparalleled flights of imagination, and 
this Mr. Haldane does with a vengeance. Our worst plight, Mr. 
Haldane says (ignoring the bolt from the blue), will be two months 
after mobilising our Territorial Army—a somewhat serious condition 
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of affairs, he admits ; but why is two months the first stage, why not 
three on the one side, or one on the other? Then Mr. Haldane jumps 
boldly over four intervening months to six months, and the prospect 
then presented to the would-be invaders is something too terrible for 
any invader to contemplate aggressively—‘ a well-trained force’ and 
‘the equivalent of seven Army Corps.’ 

I will only say that I do not believe that there is one soldier who 
has studied war in the past and is observant of the views, ideas, and 
practical training of all armies in the present, who, with any regard 
for his professional reputation, would treat as anything but wild 
imaginings a peaceful period of six months allowed to us in this island 
by our would-be invaders, to enable us to replace for home defence 
our Regular Army by a ‘ well-trained force’ ‘equivalent to seven 
Army Corps.’ No, the unanimous opinion of all soldiers of to-day, 
irrespective of nationality, is that if a nation desires to dwell in safety 
it must have, prepared and ready to hand at any moment, those who 
are to be entrusted with its security ; and further, that the mere fact 
of its being known by its neighbours to be ready is one of the most 
powerful deterrents to attempts against it. 

And I hope that if these lines come to the notice of Mr. Haldane 
he will not consider me discourteous in saying that his remarks on our 
Home Defence are sometimes slightly puzzling, and, as in the present 
instance, somewhat disconcerting. Mr. Haldane during his tenure of 
. Office has devised for that defence a Territorial Army, an achievement of 
avery highorder. It is only by a Territorial Army (not, I may remark, 
merely by the ‘ equivalent of seven Army Corps’) that that defence 
can be provided, and yet now he tells us that ‘ only time and experi- 
ence will sift out the problem whether a Territorial Army is sufficient 
guarantee for home defence.’ This is a false issue altogether; t.e 
real issue is not the question of a Territorial Army, such being accey ced 
by all soldiers as a necessity, but the probable value or valuelessness 
of Mr. Haldane’s Territorial Army, owing to the want of sound and 
proper training—a training that can be secured only by the substitu- 
tion of universal liability to service for home defence and its resulting 
effective training, in lieu of the present childish playing at soldiers 
by young fellows out on a healthy holiday with their ‘ pals,’ an em- 
ployment of time strongly advocated by personages no less highly 
placed than the Duke of Fife and Viscount Esher. Neither time nor 
experience is needed to ‘ sift out this problem.’ 

And now back to Stoffel and some teaching from France’s own sad 
experience of the results of her method of raising a Territorial Army 
before the great war of 1870-71. 

On the Ist of February 1868 was inaugurated in France, under 
the inspiration of the late Marshal Niel, a Territorial Army auxiliary 
to the Regular Army, and to be available in repelling invasion. Its 
training was a degree or two more unsatisfactory than that of 
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Mr. Haldane’s Army, for whilst the fifteen days’ training of the latter ~ 
may be continuous in camp, the French yearly training was fifteen 
days on Sundays. The troops composing this army were denomi- 
nated ‘Garde Nationale Mobile’ and as a sort of annex to them 
were added a few weeks later companies of voluntary Francs-tireurs ; 
but there was no real training for either. A passage from Stoffel 
seems to the point: 

But, say some, the Garde Nationale Mobile may be drilled during war ; to which 
it is only requisite to say, How, if the war be of short duration, if France is 
smitten with sudden disaster at the outset, and finds herself suddenly invaded, 
how can you then give these young men assembled in haste that cohesion, 
discipline, and instruction which is so requisite ? 

Stoffel, with the German soldiers always before his eyes, cannot 
restrain himself from treating as simply ridiculous any comparison 
of the French Territorial with his probable opponent, and his estimate, 
as events showed, was correct ; for when on the 16th of July 1870, 
more than two years later, the bolt fell, France’s Territorial Army 
was, so far as it had come into existence, a mere crowd of untrained 
and only nominal soldiers. 

And now I turn to the war itself to see these Territorials in the field, 
and I sadly contrast what was with what might have been, if only 
France had employed to effective purpose those two years in energetic 
preparation of her Territorial Army for the immediate morrow. Do 
not let my readers be afraid that I am about to inflict on them a lecture 
on military history, still less that I intend, in referring to the war, to 
drive the ‘ one-horse military history shay ’"—that is to say, select from 
the history the facts that support, and carefully withhold the facts 
that tell against my own views as to what a Territorial Army ought 
to be. Iwill take as a starting-point the 19th of September, two 
months after the outbreak of war, and just seven weeks after the first 
engagement between the hostile armies. On that day the investment 
of Paris was completed by the Third and Fourth German Armies ; 
round Metz were the First and Second German Armies ; at Strasburg, 
besieging that fortress, was also a large German force ; and out of the 
whole of France, which may roughly be taken as a square of between 
four to five hundred miles the side, the Germans occupied only a small 
isosceles triangle, the base of 100 miles being on the Rhine, the apex 
just beyond Paris and 240 miles from the base. Germany had no 
men with which to undertake operations in the field, and outside the 
triangle France was free to act as she chose as regards preparation. 
The French resources in troops were remnants of her Regular Army 
combined with the Territorial Army, and eventually increased by 
Gambetta’s levée en masse to, by a curious coincidence, seven or eight 
Army Corps, just like Mr. Haldane’s promised force. The portion of 
the war of 1870-71 after the investment of Paris is generally known 
as the ‘ second period of the war’ or ‘ the people’s war,’ and in the six 
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or seven different sets of operations and in the big battles that were 
carried on during this period we invariably find troops of this Terri- 
torial Army forming a very large percentage of the French forces, 
I have known a high authority on the art of war turn aside with con- 
tempt from the study of this period as a ‘ Mobile’ business. But this 
contempt was due to his not studying it. He had not, like myself, 
visited the scenes of nearly all the marches and the battles of this same 
Territorial Army, these despised Mobiles. k 

Only during the last few months I have been, in the light of revela- 
tions recently given by the French General Staff, very closely studying 
the records of the military events in the part of France running south- 
west from Strasburg down to Besangon, Dijon, and Autun, where, in 
September, the Garde Nationale Mobile and the Francs-tireurs first 
began to make their existence felt by the invaders, and I have followed 
the operations closely up to the French failure on the Lisaine on the 
15th to 17th of January 1871. But it matters not where one turns— 
the Loire, Le Mans, Northern France, or South-Eastern France—the 
story is sadly monotonous and unvarying, the moral clear as daylight. 
Here all over France was splendid human material, varying in its 
military qualities, as all Territorially raised forces must vary, accord- 
ing to the localities from which it was drawn; within it a worthless 
element, it is true, as in all armies, but for the most part animated 
by a keen love of country, ready to do, dare, and die for her sake, 
though as tools in the hands of the commanders, tools raw, badly 
fashioned, unfinished, as all such tools must be that are not prepared 
in peace for their immediate use in war. 

If only the French Government had listened to Stoffel’s warnings 
and taken heed to them ; had the Government started on the Ist of 
February 1868 a real training, not a sham one like our own ; had the 
French Chambers, instead of refusing the cost of national insurance 
by financially starving their new Territorial Army, voted the funds 
necessary for a real training ; then, even after the fall of Sedan and the 
investment of Paris, France might have been able with her Second 
Line Army to alter to her own enormous advantage the whole course 
of the second period of the war. Possibly, even, Germany, knowing 
the military value of the reserve forces of France, might have deemed 
it wiser to alter her own policy altogether. There were many contri- 
butory causes to the overthrow, but pre-eminent among them was this 
national want of concern, like that professed by Mr. Haldane, about 
‘the bolt from the blue,’ and involving the non-existence of a thoroughly 
trained Second Line Army when from ‘ the blue ’ the ‘ bolt ’ fell. 

So, my fellow countrymen and country women, do not let this vital 
matter of securing without delay a reliable Second Line Army on land 
for Home Defence drop into the background. Do not let our Govern- 
ment gamble with our safety by working on hypotheses of two months’ 
or six months’ time for preparation. The whole matter would be 
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clearly one of plain common-sense could we but disentangle it from 
political and party issues. Let us insist on being made safe at once. 
In conclusion, let me paraphrase a remark made by a Prussian 
General to Stoffel. He said, ‘If you adopt in France the principle of 
compulsory service you will once again dictate to all Europe.’ 
My paraphrase is ‘If you adopt in Great Britain the principle of 
Compulsory Service for Home Defence, you have nothing to /ear 


from all Europe.’ 
LonsDALE HALE. 
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MR. BIRRELL’S IRISH LAND BILL 


In the King’s Speech at the opening of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, the first place in the legislative programme was given to Irish 
land ; and already, in two morning sittings, Mr. Birrell’s Bill has been 
rushed through its Second Reading in the House of Commons. I wish 
to call the attention of those concerned for the welfare of Ireland, 
especially members of both Houses of Parliament, to certain aspects 
of this measure which, in its impetuous passage, are likely to be over- 
looked. The Bill, although following the main lines of a policy agreed 
to by all parties, contains an innovation which does not necessarily 
affect the terms of purchase or the general finance of the Bill, and is 
likely to be neglected in debate. This consideration moves me 
to discuss here Part III. of the Bill, which deals with the Congested 
Districts problem. 

As this part of the Government scheme is based upon the Report 
of a Royal Commission, I wish to make clear at the outset the extent 
to which I and those in Ireland with whom I work are in agreement 
with the Government. We think, as they do, that land purchase 
must go on; that it must be twofold in its nature, not only abolishing 
dual ownership, but also giving additional land to those occupiers 
who have not enough to support a decent existence. We agree with 
them that for this last purpose loans do not suffice, that money must 
be granted, and that the purpose justifies the grant. We realise, more 
acutely perhaps than the Government themselves, that the history of 
Ireland, and especially of the measures which first caused the over- 
crowding of the poorest parts of the country, supplies ample reason 
why the English Government should in justice employ special means 
for the improvement of those parts. But, in our view, a sound land 
purchase policy should have three objects, and its success must be 
judged by the extent to which it attains them. Will it produce peace 
in Ireland? Will it improve the farming of Ireland? Will it remove 
the extreme poverty of certain districts ? 

Now, the objection which I have to make to Mr. Birrell’s Bill is 
that the part which deals with the Congested Districts sacrifices two 
of these objects to the third, and fails to attain that. It will, I believe, 
if carried into law, produce and reproduce turmoil, and will delay social 
and economic progress throughout Ireland, especially in the districts 
it proposes to benefit. This is my deliberate judgment based upon the 
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experience of twenty years, during which, in association with Irishmen -’ 
of all creeds, classes, and politics, I have been engaged in an attempt 
to create a new rural social economy in Ireland through a carefully 
thought out combination of State assistance and organised self-help. 

To the friends of this new Irish movement it is plain that Mr. 
Birrell and his advisers have missed a truth too commonly disregarded 
in recent land legislation, perhaps because of the methods usually 
employed to convince Parliament of the urgent need for agrarian 
reform. That truth is that the solution of the Irish land question 
depends ultimately upon the use made of the land. The best system 
of tenure is that which affords the amplest opportunity and the strongest 
inducement, to those who work upon the land, to put forth their best 
energies in the development of its resources. The honest and fearless 
application of this truth to the existing conditions in Ireland is neither 
easy nor popular; yet there can be no escape from the consequences 
of its neglect. The chief adverse factor in the problem is generally 
ignored. While the country must be saved by agriculture, its people 
are not agriculturally inclined. Abroad, our people keep off the land 
altogether ; at home they strongly prefer a pastoral to an agricultural 
existence. The western peasantry, when working for wages in 
England and Scotland, or engaged in a struggle for bare life in almost 
impossible physical surroundings, develop surprising industry and 
resourcefulness. But it is not easy to make farmers of them under 
favouring conditions. The success of the land purchase policy abso- 
lutely demands that on the small holdings, on which the vast majority 
of the peasantry will be established, a more or less advanced system 
of mixed farming shall be substituted for the prevalent system of 
grazing. This is what I mean by the right use of the land, the 
encouragement of which is the chief test I apply to land legislation. 

Whatever may now be accepted as the theoretical defects of Mr. 
Gladstone’s famous three F'.’s—fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale 
—it is very pertinent to note the precise point at which the system 
broke down in practice. The tenant, having no confidence that the 
rent fixed by the independent tribunal was fair in the vital matter of 
giving to him and not to the landlord the full benefit of his improve- 
ments, did not improve. He was, it is true, enabled and induced to 
do two things, both good as far as they went. He raised his deplorably 
low standard of comfort, and he began to accumulate savings in the 
banks. Buthe did not make that addition to his working capital, nor, 
what was still more essential, those improvements in the technical and 
business methods of his industry, which were confidently anticipated 
from the brighter outlook and opportunity which he owed to the 
Gladstonian legislation.’ 

' Dr. Moritz J. Bonn, the shrewdest foreign critic of modern Irish movements, 


states that under this legislation Irish tenants ‘ had conditions assured to them more 
favourable than any other tenantry enjoy.’ Modern Ireland and her Problem,-p. 162. 
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* The question which has now to be answered is whether the neces- 
sary steps are being taken to make single ownership succeed where 
State-regulated dual ownership failed? The gravity and urgency of this 
question can hardly be overstated. It is agreed on all sides that land 
purchase must goon. Although the progress of this vast undertaking 
is temporarily arrested by financial difficulties, which the Bill seeks to 
remove, there can be no turning back. In a not remote future, some 
two hundred millions sterling of Imperial funds will have been invested 
in the latest final settlement of the Irish Land question. Is that 
investment secure ? 

My belief is that the investment is secure, and the moderate 
prosperity of the Irish peasantry assured, if, and only if, the peasants 
are induced to put more capital, more skilled work, and better business 
methods into the industry of farming. I do not believe that the 
‘magic of property’ alone is sufficient inducement. I do not see 
in Mr. Birrell’s Bill, or in his speeches in support of it, any evidence 
that he and his advisers have faced this, the centre of the problem. 
What is wanted to deal with this question is a statesmanship which 
can look beyond the exigencies of a Parliamentary situation domi- 
nated by passions aroused by the issues to be determined, and un- 
restrained by that general familiarity with the facts which guides the 
House of Commons in dealing with English affairs. The statesman 
who is to solve the Irish Land question must recognise that the 
most skilful handling of the financial complications, the most complete 
satisfaction of the two interests immediately concerned, will be no 
solution of the real problem ; that whether we are to be blessed with a 
settlement or cursed by the continuance of agrarian strife depends 
upon the economic soundness and the moral influence of the agrarian 
revolution, to which history has given the impulse and Parliament 
is giving the direction. 

I have attributed above what I conceive to be the error, into which 
Mr. Birrell and his advisers have fallen, to their acceptance of the 
findings of the majority of the Royal Commission on Congestion. It 
therefore becomes necessary, in submitting arguments upon the problem 
with which that body has to deal to those who are not familiar 
with the conditions, to give at least a general idea of what the Irish 
Congested Districts are. 

Ireland, as compared with other countries in Europe, contains a 
very fair proportion of good fertile land, but its bad lands are, to a 
considerable extent, massed together in the western half of the island, 
mainly in the province of Connaught, under a rainy sky, and out of the 
track of trade. The good bits of grass land scattered through those 
districts are mostly in the hands of non-resident graziers ; the moun- 
tains are partly preserved by landlords for shooting ; but the greater 
part of the plains and much of the mountains, land for the most part 
either barren and rocky;or peaty and water-logged, is occupied by 
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small farmers (or crofters as the similar class is called in Scotland) ~ 
whose holdings are in a large proportion of cases not sufficient to 
keep them in comfort or decency. The term ‘ Congested Districts ’ 
suggests density of population, and in particular places this exists ; 
but over most of these regions the people are not numerous in pro- 
portion to the space they occupy ; they are, however, numerous in 
proportion to the amount of sustenance which by their present methods 
they can extract from the land. Their living, therefore, is very poor 
and precarious ; a bad failure of the potato crop does still, in this part 
of the United Kingdom, produce what may without exaggeration be 
termed a famine. 

These people support themselves almost exclusively by cultivating 
insufficient plots of infertile land with inadequate capital and by anti- 
quated methods. The seas round the western coasts of Ireland 
abound with fish, and before the great famine of 1847 (not to speak 
of earlier days) there was in the west of Ireland a large and prosperous 
fishing industry, though it was even then on the decline. But that 
fearful calamity seems to have destroyed or driven away all those 
who possessed the knowledge and the means to pursue the industry 
on @ large scale, and in 1890 there was, north of the Shannon, no 
fishing except for local consumption, carried on from curraghs or other 
small boats. Again, there were no manufactures for sale, though 
the people wove home-spun cloth for their own wearing. The main 
source of money revenue in many households was—and in many still 
is—temporary seasonal work in England and Scotland. The Irish 
migratory labourers are a necessary part of the economy of many 
farms in Great Britain; but the fact that they are in their own 
country farmers or farmers’ sons—for there are very few labourers 
properly so called in Connaught—and that they find it profitable to 
divert their labour from their own holdings at the critical seasons of 
the year, shows that those holdings must be insufficient to employ 
them profitably. In fact the English or Lowland Scottish reader 
ought to dismiss from his mind the ideas called up by the word farm, 
when he is considering the plots of land held by the typical inhabi- 
tants of the Congested Districts. The average valuation of the 
holdings in these districts is 6l., and of the 84,954 holdings which 
they contain, 74,413 are under 10/. valuation. Of these, 45,138 are 
under 41.’ 

If we ask what the effect of these adverse conditions has been on 
the minds and characters of the people exposed to them, it is not 
easy to give a clear or comprehensive answer. Perhaps for that 
reason, this aspect of the subject has usually received less attention 
from inquirers than the more measurable physical and economic 
facts. But as I believe the two most important questions for con- 
sideration, when remedial measures are proposed, to be first what is 

2 Final Report of the Royal Commission on Congestion, Cd. 4097 of 1908, § 9. 
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the character of the people to be dealt with, and next what effect the 
proposed measures will have on that character, I must endeavour, 
however imperfectly, to indicate what sort of men these western 
peasants are. 

I think it may fairly be claimed for them that their virtues are 
their own, and their vices those of their circumstances. They are 
/ kindly, devout, intelligent, fatalistic, suspicious, and ignorant. By 
ignorance I do not mean illiteracy, which has beeri much reduced in 
the last generation, though naturally it is still much higher than in 
other parts of Ireland; but I mean that they have not been taught, 
and do not understand, the best ways to carry on their business. Thus, 
for example, many of them do not see, and it is hard to persuade 
them, that it is better business to pay 2s. or 2s. 6d. for the service of 
a well-bred bull (subsidised by the Congested Districts Board) than 
to get the service of an ill-bred bull for 6d. or for nothing. Again, 
when spraying-machines, by which the potato-crop, their staple 
food, is preserved from blight, are supplied to them at less than cost 
price, they have in many cases allowed the machines to become 
useless for want of some small repair which could be easily and cheaply 
made. Worst of all, their relations with the shopkeeper show a total 
inability to understand what they pay for the luxury of long credit in 
business transacted with the minimum of cash payment. This sort of 
shiftlessness is of course not universal in the congested districts, 
but it is very widespread, and it shows what care is needed in the 
application of Government aid. 

Unfortunately, before 1891, such Government assistance as they 
received was of the most demoralising kind. It was temporary 
relief, given on the basis of necessity during the periodic famines. 
The experience of these remote rural districts of the west of Ireland 
amply bears out the conclusion to which the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Law have been led by examining evidence from English 
towns, that temporary relief works are almost always demoralising, 
but that in the absence of previous organisation no other resource 
exists in a period of distress. In the west of Ireland before 1891 the 
effect produced by the periodic measures of temporary relief, to which 
the Government had recourse, is aptly indicated by the anecdote, 
true or false, of the old peasant woman who remarked to a sympathising 
stranger ‘ We’d be starving but for the famine.’ 

This sketch will give a general idea of the social and economic 
conditions of the Congested Districts as they existed in 1891 when 
Parliament first recognised the evils of ‘Congestion’ as a problem 
clamant for solution. In the years which have passed, owing to the 
work of the Congested Districts Board then established by Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and other agencies, these conditions have improved ; but im- 
provement, which would not cease if the special measures for pro- 
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moting it were discontinued, is not general. The evil of congestion 
has not been remedied, but its area has been narrowed. 

Mr. Balfour’s object in 1891 was to provide, if possible, a means of 
assisting this population to make a permanent improvement in its 
condition, and thereby to supersede the necessity for special, temporary, 
and pauperising measures of relief. His method was to delimit the 
area to be dealt with ; to establish a special and temporary authority 
over that area ; and to give that authority wide powers, and an income, 
small in comparison with the size of the whole problem, but adequate 
for experiments on a large scale. 

The area was delimited by means of an arithmetical test of poverty. 
Where the valuation, divided by the population, gave a quotient of 
less than 30s. per head, that district was considered sufficiently poor 
to form part of the official congested districts, provided that not only 
isolated patches but a certain proportion of the whole county fulfilled 
the condition. The area of the official congested districts thus defined 
is 3,626,381 acres, or rather more than one-sixth of the total area 
of Ireland; the population in 1901 was 505,723, rather more than 
one-ninth of the total population of Ireland ; the valuation 577,043/., 
about one-twenty-seventh of the total valuation of Ireland.* One 
unfortunate result of this method of delimitation was that it produced 
a territory not lying in one mass inside one boundary, but scattered 
in separate districts intermingled with districts not officially ‘ con- 
gested.’ This led to difficulty in various ways. 

The authority which Mr. Balfour set up was a nominated board of 
unpaid members, constituted as these boards usually are—partly 
of officials and partly of independent persons, numbering eight in all. 
The principal official member was the Chief Secretary himself. Thus 
the Board was kept in close touch with the policy of the Government, 
and successive Chief Secretaries were in a position to obtain an intimate 
personal knowledge of one of the most instructive and difficult parts 
of the Irish problem. The unofficial members were persons who had 
lived among the people, or who had evinced an interest in the study 
and improvement of their condition. The best-known among the 
members resident in the congested districts are the Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Donnell, Roman Catholic Bishop of Raphoe, and the Rev. Denis 
O’Hara, parish priest of Kiltimagh, Co. Mayo, who are still on the 
Board. Their services have been most valuable, both on account of 
their exhaustive local knowledge and also through the great influence 
which they were able to exert over the people. Of the other members, 
the only one I need mention specially is the late James Hack Tuke, 
whose benevolent interest in ish poverty was continued from the 
years of the great famine down to his death at the end of the last 
century. 

The annual income with which this Board was first endowed was 
® Royal Commission on Congestion, § 8 
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41,2501., charged upon the Church Surplus Fund. Successive additions 
to this income in 1899 and 1903 have about doubled it ; the present 
income is 86,2501. In addition, two capital sums, amounting in the 
whole to nearly 90,000/., were placed at the Board’s disposal. The 
powers entrusted to the Board, which were wide, were avowedly 
intended to be exercised paternally. They included the establish- 
ment, with the help of subsidies, of fishing and other industries, 
improvements in agriculture and stock breeding; emigration (which 
has never been resorted to), the improvement of holdings by re- 
atranging their boundaries, and, where necessary, the removal of 
families to newly created holdings elsewhere. It may be generally 
stated that the Board had a free hand, with the one restriction, that 
their work must be of permanent utility and not mere temporary 
relief. 

It is remarkable, considering the actual development of the Board’s 
activities, that the purchase of land does not seem to have been 
contemplated in its original constitution, and was soon found not to 
be included in its legal powers. When the Board was founded, 
land purchase in Ireland was regarded solely as a question of the 
transfer of certain legal rights from a landlord to an occupying 
tenant. The most prominent, and perhaps the most important, part 
of the Board’s work in recent years has been to introduce and develop, 
side by side with this old scheme of purchase, a new one, by which a 
public authority, working through skilled and experienced officers, 
buys land and holds it, in order to redistribute and improve it before 
selling again to those who are to be the ultimate owners. This 
method was forced on the Board. At a very early stage in their 
proceedings they found it impracticable to make any considerable 
improvement in the holdings of tenant farmers, except by themselves 
becoming landlords. To make this point clear I must explain that 
one of the greatest obstacles to improved farming in the congested 
districts, ranking in many places even before the infertility and 
insufficiency of the land, arises from the lands being held in divided 
pieces. Often a holding of three or four acres will be divided into as 
many as a dozen or twenty patches, lying intermingled with patches 
held by other tenants. The extreme of inconvenience is reached 
when the holdings are in ‘ rundale ’—that is, when the patches are 
redistributed at regular intervals. I am not here concerned with the 
historic causes of this method of tenure, which has well-known analogies 
in other countries; its practical effect is to render improvement 
extremely difficult. The first reform, which is also a condition of all 
other reforms, is to bring this state of things to an end, and to give 
each man a holding in one piece, instead of one in twelve or twenty 
pieces. To carry out this substitution in a fair and equal manner is 
in itself a complicated and difficult operation ; it is rendered much 
more difficult by the mental attitude of the tenants who are to be 
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dealt with. Each knows to a nicety the particular qualities of each 
of the dozen patches which he holds; he is very doubtful whether 
any other piece of land that can be given him will be an adequate 
substitute, very disinclined to try experiments, very suspicious of the 
motives and intentions of anyone who suggests a change. In the 
face of all these difficulties the Board’s best officers have found it a 
hard and tedious business to effect substantial improvement ; it was 
soon recognised that reform was impracticable, unless the reformer 
could speak with the authority of a landlord able to guarantee the 
possession of the new holding and to bargain as to the rent to be paid. 
Accordingly the Board in the first year of their existence endeavoured 
to purchase an estate. They found their legal powers insufficient, 
and it took several years to obtain the legislation required to give 
them the full powers which experience showed to be necessary. 
During these years the Board’s main efforts were concentrated, 
and the greater part of their income expended, on the improvement of 
stock-breeding and the establishment of fisheries and industries. 
The Royal Commission on Congestion has given a brief, clear, and, I 
think, just account of what we did in each of these departments.‘ 
They imply, and I should agree, that the expenditure has in some 
instances been excessive in proportion to the improvement effected ; 
but in experimental work under such difficult conditions this was to 
be expected. My own judgment may not be impartial, for I have 
been a member of the Board since its establishment, and am bound to 
my colleagues by years of harmonious counsel and common work. 
But all who have examined its history would, I think, agree that it 
had a very difficult task, and that, though making inevitable mistakes, 
it has achieved much and has shown the way to achieve more. : 
Notwithstanding my high regard for my colleagues, in some of 
my views I have not, as they well know, been able to see eye to eye 
with the majority. It has always been my profound conviction that 
in work of the kind we had to discharge, permanent results can be 
produced only by working on character, and that a paternal authority 
like the Board is not the best suited to develop initiative and self- 
teliance. Their work, as I told the Dudley Commission, ‘is open 
to one line of constructive criticism. The people who were reached by 
the Board’s beneficence unquestionably had their material condition 
improved in a great number of cases. But what of their mental out- 
look? Taking the people as a whole, what has been done to stimulate 
their self-reliance rather than their reliance upon external aid? Ifthe 
Board’s financial assistance were to be withdrawn, what, as the result 
of the Board’s intervention for the last fifteen years, would be the 
effect upon the economic character of the communities they have 
had under their charge? Are the people more independent, and 
are they better organised for mutual assistance, and so in a better 
* §§ 57-95 of the Final Report, 
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position to be helped by the Government and to help themselves ? 
These are the tests the average thinker on social and economic 
problems will apply, rather than the things which can be seen in 
goodly array in a well-organised tour, or read of in the Board’s 
Annual Reports. My criticism of the policy comes to this. It has 
not really got down to the fundamental things, and what is equally 
serious, I consider that both from its constitution and its organisa- 
tion the Board can attack the problem only in a very partial way.’ ® 

I wish it to be clearly understood that this criticism is not intended 
to suggest that the policy of 1891 was wrong at the time, but only 
that it has, in the progress of events, been superseded by another policy 
which applies to Ireland generally. Since 1891 there have been 
many changes in Ireland, and, in particular, there have been two great 
developments, which bear directly upon the two principal functions 
of the Board. First came the movement for the better organisation 
of the farming industry ; then the bold attempt to settle finally the 
question of Jand tenure. 

I do not of course propose to describe these movements ; their 
general scope and purpose may perhaps be most briefly explained by 
pointing to the fact that Ireland—not only the congested west, but 
the whole country—is mainly a country of peasant holdings, that is 
of farms so small that the tenant and his family do all or most of the 
work themselves. Now experience in many countries seems to have 
proved that such peasants cannot prosper except on two conditions ; 
first, their tenure must be in some way fixed, and not left to free com- 
petition, as it may be in the case of large capitalist farmers and land- 
lords ; second, these peasants must be organised in co-operative 
associations. This is essential both in order to bring the advantage of 
large transactions within the reach of small cultivators, and also as a 
means of preparing them for such technical assistance as Governments 
may legitimately provide. \} Thus it is that the object of the many 
Irish Land Acts—first for fent-fixing, and afterwards for purchase— 
is to procure for the Irish peasant fixity of tenure on reasonable terms. 
The object of the Agricultural Organisation movement is to induce 
the peasants to unite themselves into co-operative societies, credit 
associations, &c., and the other object, that of encouraging the 
introduction of better methods of farming, has been dealt with by 
the foundation and setting to work of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction. 

Now, when the Congested Districts Board was established in 1891, 
the Agricultural Organisation movement, which is now carried on by 
over nine hundred co-operative agricultural societies with a member- 
ship not far short of 100,000, and a turnover of 2,500,000/., was in 
its infancy; the Department of Agriculture was not established till 
the year 1899. Local government by popularly elected bodies, 

Appendix XIL., Third Report, p. 375 (Cd. 3414 1907]. 
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which co-operate with the Department in the work of agricultural 
improvement, did not exist till 1898. As for the tenure question, the 
Act of 1891, by which the Congested Districts Board was founded, 
was principally a Land Purchase Act. Under its provisions and 
those of the Act of 1896, about nine million pounds’ worth of land 
has been sold to the occupying tenants. But at that time the idea 
of dealing with the whole land of Ireland was not above the horizon. 
In 1903, however, came Mr. Wyndham’s Act, which was introduced 
and received as an attempt to complete the whole work of transfer, 
so far as transfer is desirable ; and into that measure Mr. Wyndham, _ 
drawing upon the experience of the Congested Districts Board, also 
introduced provisions intended to deal with the problem of conges- 
tion wherever existing throughout Ireland, and to deal with it by the 
method which the Board had employed. The Estates Commissioners 
created by his Act are empowered, like the Board, to purchase 
estates, and to hold and improve them before re-selling to the tenants. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the situation is radically changed 
since the Congested Districts Board began its work. At that time 
there was no department of Government concerned with what 
became the two principal operations which the Board took up— 
the purchase of land with a view to its redistribution, and the intro- 
duction of improved methods of farming. Now there is, for Ireland 
outside the congested districts, a Government department actively 
engaged on each of these tasks. Moreover, each of these departments 
has, for its particular task, advantages and qualifications which the 
Congested Districts Board has not. 

It should be borne in mind that these two operations are radically 
different in one important matter—the part which the individual 
peasant, the subject of the experiment, plays in each of them. If 
improved methods of farming are to prevail, it is he who must adopt 
and use them. He must decide; all that the Government or any other 
agency can do for him is to educate him—if he will accept education— 
to show him how improvements can be effected, to put the tool in his 
hand and to give him an inducement to use it. But in the process 
of land transfer the tenant purchaser is a passive recipient of Govern- 
ment benefits ; when he has made his bargain with the landlord, the 
State advances him the money on easier terms of repayment, and at 
a much lower rate of interest, than he could obtain from a private 
lender. This is more obvious when there is redistribution ; here the 
tenant of a bad insufficient holding—or perhaps a man with no land 
at all—is established by the State as owner of a sufficient holding, on 
terms specially calculated to give him a fair start in his new position. 

The constitution of the two departments of Government dealing 
with these two subjects reflects this difference. When that most 


* Values of land sold (1) under Ashbourne Acts of 1885 and 1888, ten millions 
2) under Balfour Acts of 1891 and 1896, nine millions 
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constructive and least understood of modern Chief Secretaries, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, in 1899 established the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, he justified this departure from the laissez 
fate tradition by the preparation for State assistance which had 
been made by the voluntary co-operative societies under the Organ- 
isation movement. He also linked the new Department with the 
machinery of local government which he himself had established in 
1898. He further gave to this body a peculiar and very democratic 
constitution which ought to be closely studied, as it has been cited 
in Parliament as justifying the radically different provisions of 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill. 

Most of the work of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Department is done by 
way of advice and assistance to the local authorities. It is these 
bodies themselves, the popularly elected County Councils, which 
establish and control the local schemes of improvement—stock-breed- 
ing, poultry-keeping, &c. ; and they do this under a sense of responsi- 
bility, because they contribute to their cost; the Department gives 
no grant for these schemes except to supplement the rates. The 
Department advises, suggests, and pays if the scheme satisfies the 
conditions it lays down. Itis important to observe that this function 
of central advice and superintendence is itself exercised under the 
control of representative assemblies. No expenditure of the Depart- 
ment’s own funds (as distinct from those annually voted by Parlia- 
ment for necessary administrative functions which it took over 
from other branches of Government) can be incurred without the 
sanction of the Agricultural Board, two-thirds of whose members are 
appointed by the Council of Agriculture. This Council is a deliberative 
body whose function it is to criticise the operations of the Department 
and keep it in touch with public opinion. It is well qualified to do 
this, as two-thirds of its members are appointed by the County 
Councils. The Department nominates one-third of the Council and of 
the Board. It is obvious that such a constitution as this is eminently 
adapted to foster in the peasant farmers, who are the predominant 
electors of these County Councils, feelings of responsibility and in- 
dependence in dealing with schemes for the improvement of 
agriculture. 

But neither the Department, nor the local committees which have 
statutory relations with it, have anything to do with land tenure. Mr. 
Wyndham, in his Act of 1903, recognised that he was here dealing with 
a question wholly different in kind, which called for a wholly different 
method of administration. He found in existence a judicial or quasi- 
judicial body, the Land Commission : he made certain important 
changes in its constitution, and certain others were made after he left 
office. But neither in the Land Commission as Mr. Wyndham found 
it, nor as he left it, nor as it now stands, is there any trace of repre- 
sentation of the special class for whose benefit it exists, the tenant 
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farmers. The work of land settlement is done for them, not by them, 
and it isin no way under their control ; neither do they contribute to 
 jts cost, except as all other taxpayers do. 

I think that each of these departments was wisely and soundly 
constituted for its particular purpose. It is right that the farmers 
should control through their local assemblies the schemes of agricul- 
tural improvement which are best carried out under local manage- 
ment and at the expense of the locality. The power given to the 
central authority of withholding its contributions unless the schemes 
ate satisfactory is sufficient ; and it is right that this central authority 
should also be subject to the criticism of an assembly representing the 
farmers of the whole country, because the work to be done is in reality 
their work ; they have a common interest in it, and they ought to 
have a common policy, and no one else is primarily concerned. 

Equally it is right that the farmers should have no authority or 
control over the department which manages the purchase and redistri- 
bution of land. For they have no responsibility and no duties in the 
matter, once they have agreed to pay a price, except to pay it by the 
fixed instalments. It is not their work which is being done, nor are 
they paying for it ; on the contrary they are in every case receiving 
freeholds for which they pay a terminable annuity less in amount than 
the annual sum they paid as rent. And further, and most important 
of all, they have and can have no common interest in the matter ; on 

‘the contrary they have conflicting interests. There is not enough 
land in Ireland to go round, and there is bound to be a keen struggle 
for its possession. The first duty of an Irish Government is to prevent 
the employment of illegal methods ; its next duty, if it has under- 
taken to make a settlement—as the Imperial Government in 
Ireland has—is to make that settlement itself, on the best advice it 
can get, endeavouring to do justice as between individuals, classes, 
and localities, but working through its own officers and on its own 
responsibility. Popular control in this case can mean nothing except 
a struggle,in which the representative of each locality strives to obtain 
for his clients the largest share of the spoils ; and those spoils are the 
money provided by the Imperial Treasury for the improvement of 
land, and the privilege of occupying at a moderate price land which 
has been bought by Imperial funds at a market price which may or 
may not be moderate. 

These considerations apply, in my view, to every part of Ireland ; 
but they certainly have most weight in the Congested Districts of the 
west, because the inhabitants there are poorer, more backward, less 
accustomed to action and deliberation in common, and therefore less 
capable of taking a wide view, and more dominated by the considera- 
tion of their individual interests, than in other parts of the country. 
It is therefore most important that they should be encouraged, not 
only to use their best individual efforts to improve their condition, but 

Vor, LXV—No, 388 8s 
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also to organise themselves in co-operative societies for business pur- 
poses, and to promote and manage, through their County Councils, 
schemes for the common benefit, for which they pay through the rates. 
It is equally important that they should not be encouraged to pervert 
representative institutions into an engine for the advancement of private 
interests—an evil from which even English local authorities are not 
always free. When it is proposed to set up in Ireland a body in which 
representatives of the farmers would control the purchase and redis- 
tribution of land at the Government’s expense, we can but humbly 
pray that Parliament may lead us not into temptation but deliver us 
from evil. The justification of the extraordinary experiment, which 
Mr. Birrell seeks to try upon the corpus vile of our country, is that in 
the scramble for the land, of which as I have said there is not enough 
to go round, other claims will be preferred to those of the ‘ congests,’ 
It has been said that a special administrative authority is required to 
resist these claimants. But curiously enough the Royal Commission 
have found that authority in a body in which the representatives of 
the claimants will have an effective, if not a dominating voice. In the 
words of the Report, ‘ this is one of the chief causes which have led 
us to think that a semi-independent Irish body, with a large elective 
element, such as the new Board, is more likely to be successful in 
relieving congestion than an ordinary Government department.’ ’ 
I am not surprised to find that my fellow-workers regard the proposal 
as one which will give back to chaos the beginnings of order. 

For a full description of Mr. Birrell’s scheme for dealing with the 
problem of congestion I must refer the reader to Part III. of his Bill. 
He abolishes the present Congested Districts Board but keeps its 
name. Its place will be taken by a body on which representatives of 
the western farmers will have a working majority. To the new Board 
will be given large funds (250,000/. a year), with compulsory powers for 
the purchase and redistribution of land not only in the present con- 
gested districts, but also over an additional area of more than equal 
size, the whole comprising more than one-third of Ireland. Clause 43 
constitutes an administrative committee consisting of six members 
of the Board, two ex-officio, two appointed, and two representative ; 
but, whatever the functions of this committee, in all matters of policy 
they will be absolutely controlled by the Board as a whole. 

Parliament will no doubt be told that the majority of the Royal 
Commission wholly dissent from the views I have expressed. It was 
inevitable that they should, as there was not upon the Commission a 
single member who had familiarised himself with the later theory of 
economic development in Ireland or helped to give effect to it in 
practice. They took evidence mainly from the spokesman of the com- 
munities which were to be relieved, from those who had come to 
regard the distribution of Government funds as the panacea for 

* Par. 129 of the Final Report. 
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economic evils. To the experience of other countries which had 
solved similar problems on lines of enlightened statesmanship they did 
not appeal. Herein lies the fundamental difference between their 
procedure and that of the Recess Committee, and indeed the almost 
opposite character of the conclusions at which they respectively 
arrived. The unofficial, self-appointed, and yet surely representative, 
body founded their scheme of State assistance to agriculture and 
industry upon the three principles which appeared to have been 
universally applied to similar conditions on the Continent—education, 
representation, and organisation. In the Royal Commission’s Report 
a Platonic affection for the last of these principles, and the belief of 
educated men in the first are to be found ; but the claims of democracy 
seem to have lent such paramount importance to representation that 
all considerations of administrative efficiency went by the board. 
The one member who had had any administrative experience 
among depressed rural communities—Lord MacDonnell—in the course 
of his memorable ‘ Minute of Dissent,’ gave expression to his own 
opinion of the policy under review in several trenchant paragraphs 
from which space forbids me to quote more than a single sentence. 
‘I object,’ he wrote, “to make the misery of the western peasant the 
occasion for a semi-political experiment which will indefinitely delay 
his relief.’ 

As I am addressing myself principally to English readers, I wish to 
confine myself to that part of the case which can be argued on admitted 
facts and general principles. I think that everyone who assents to 
the arguments I have used as to the process of land purchase by funds 
borrowed from the State, will agree with the conclusion that a body 
controlled by the beneficiaries is not the proper body to direct the 
process. This conclusion applies with still greater force if the purchase 
is to be carried out by compulsion. I do not intend to argue the 
question whether compulsion is necessary in order to relieve con- 
gestion ; but supposing it necessary, the proposed Board is wholly 
unfit to exercise it. 

If we turn to the other spheres in which the existing nominated 
Congested Districts Board has been active, what is the state of the 
case? These subjects are the encouragement of fishing, technical 
education, including domestic economy, the starting of industries, and 
most of all, the introduction of better methods of farming. For all 
these the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, as has 
been explained, provides in the rest of Ireland outside the Congested 
Districts, with the exception that the Department has no power to 
assist industries other than those subsidiary to farming.* There have, 
therefore, been two authorities in Ireland dealing with these subjects 


§ Much has been made of this point as a reason for the proposed new Board. If 
additional powers are needed in certain districts they can be given to one authority 
as easily as to another. 
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on different lines—the Congested Districts Board working through its 
own officers and in a paternal manner, the Department working through 
the local authorities, and so far as possible on the principle of self-help, 
The result of having these two authorities working on different lines 
was, as might be expected, to cause great confusion in border districts, 
The matter is explained clearly in the Report of the Royal Commission 
(paragraphs 63 to 67), where are also set forth the measures which 
Mr. Wyndham took, when Chief Secretary, for the purpose of putting 
an end to the confusion. The administrative details are complicated 
and not very important. The point is that the step taken was in the 
direction of handing over to the Department part of the business 
hitherto done by the Congested Districts Board. What was done was 
not sufficient, and has not been effective to prevent administrative 
. difficulties. But the right principle was asserted, the principle that 
the paternal method is temporary and should give way at the earliest 
possible moment to the method of self-help. I submit that if the time 
has come to legislate further for the Congested Districts—and J think 
it has—the opportunity should have been taken to complete what 
Mr. Wyndham left imperfect, and to hand over to the Department 
and to the County Councils all these functions inside the Congested 
Districts, as in the rest of Ireland. The Bill, however, expressly reserves 
to the new Congested Districts Board the control of fisheries, industries, 
the teaching of domestic economy, and agriculture except as regards 
agricultural education and practical husbandry. The scope of this 
exception is not perfectly clear, but it is clear that for the two very 
important subjects of industries and fishing duality of administration 
is to be perpetuated, and also, what to my mind is of much greater 
importance, a very real and confusing conflict of principle. The 
fisheries on the coast of Galway are to be dealt with by one department 
of Government, and those on the coast of Wexford by another; in 
County Cork the coast is to be divided between the two authorities ; ° 
industrial training is to be managed on one principle in West Cork, 
and on another in East Cork. The principle of self-help, instead of 
gaining more territory, is to lose part of what it has already gained, 
for the Congested Districts are now to be twice the size they have been. 
In this new territory those who have begun to build up a business 
character, by dealing with a department which helps people strictly 
in proportion to the extent to which they help themselves, are now to 
be taught to look for favours to a board bound by no such rules, a board 
amply endowed and able at its discretion to distribute funds according 
to its own ideas of merit. 

It is only fair-to point out that the members of the Royal Com- 
mission were not unanimous in this part of their recommendations, 
I have already referred to the ‘Minute of Dissent’ by Lord 


® This anomaly is recognised but not removed by the addition to the new 
administrative machinery of a consultative committee on fisheries. See clause 46. 
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MacDonnell, who was supported by Mr. Conor O’Kelly, M.P., in his 
opposition to the new Board. The majority of the Commissioners 
appear to me to have been carried away by their zeal for democratic 
institutions which is apparent in the Report. I share that zeal, 
and for seven years my chief work was that of delegating the local 
work of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction to 
local authorities, and as far as possible keeping the democratic 
element, which, as I have explained, is attached to the central 
body, in touch with its work. But the Report proposes to apply 
representative government in the wrong manner, and in a sphere 
for which it is unfit. Again, I think that in struggling with the 
immense mass of evidence given before them in all parts of the 
Congested Districts, the Commission has a little lost sight of the 
principle which should have guided its inquiries. It seems to 
me that the point the Commissioners should have attempted to 
settle in each place is whether the character of the people in that 
district is or is not so depressed by poverty or other causes, that they 
are unable to help themselves if they get a chance. If it is so far 
depressed, there is a case for paternal government ; if it is not, then 
the treatment which is good for the rest of Ireland is good for that 
place. My own opinion, founded on many visits and much inquiry, is, 
that there is a case for paternal government in part of Connemara and 
Erris, in some of the islands, but in no other part of Ireland. 

An undue insistence on physical circumstances and a comparative 
disregard of the element of character are, I submit, also apparent in the 
Commission’s treatment of the distribution of land. Their’ proposals 
seem to me to be based on a view which, because it is assumed, 
though not stated, by most agrarian agitators, I have called the 
agrarian view. That view subordinates every other social and 
economic factor in the rural problem to land tenure. In its practical 
application it is the parent of the fatal fallacy, that if you give a 
man a farm you make him a farmer ; whereas it would be less untrue 
to say that if you make him a farmer he will find himself a farm.’ 

This idea is deep-rooted in Ireland ; it is due to the predominance 
of rural over urban industry. It is not, as in industrial countries 
like England, a question for each man in a country neighbourhood 
whether his disposition and his circumstances fit him better for 
working on the land or for working in a town. There is no work 
for him to do in the towns, and the only question is whether he has and 
can hold, or has not and can obtain, a piece of land to live on ; his fitness 
to make the best use of it does not enter into consideration. I put the 
case simply and crudely, because I am describing, not so much the 
facts, as the set of the popular mind which the facts have produced. 


© T have dealt fully with this question in Chap. II. of Ireland in the New Century. 
Third (cheap) edition. (John Murray.) Also I may refer to my memorandum on 
‘The Problem of Congestion,’ published in vol. iii. of the Royal Commission Report. 
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This state of mind, eminently natural as an historical product, is at the 
present day an impediment to improvement all over Ireland. Over 
most of Ireland, where the Government is merely altering the tenure 
by which the cultivators hold their existing farms, it is clearly not 
practicable to do much by direct State action towards replacing this 
obsolete agrarian idea by a better. But where the proposal is to give 
land to men who have none, or to give a good new holding in place of 
one insufficient to support its possessor, there I think the State has not 
only a right, but a duty, to see that these benefits are not wasted by 
being bestowed on men incompetent to take advantage of them. 

I think the Royal Commission missed an opportunity when they 
failed to enunciate this principle; for it is most important to the 
prosperity of Ireland, and its importance is not generally recognised. 
So far as I know, itis not embodied in any one of the statutes dealing 
with Irish land, nor do I remember seeing it mentioned in any speech 
either of a Chief Secretary or of an Irish Member of Parliament. 
Nevertheless I venture to think that the only salvation for the Con- 
gested Districts lies in the strict observance of the rule that a man 
shall not by State aid be put in possession of a farm, until it has been 
ascertained that he is fit, or that means are available for fitting him, to 
manage it. Very many of these holders of small patches of wretched 
land are not able to manage a farm; many of them will have to be 
taught to be efficient labourers before they can begin to be taught to 
be farmers. This is why ready-made and quick-working solutions of 
this problem are so absurd. It is not only nor mainly a question of 
land: it is a question of intellect and character. Land, and much 
land, is needed; but not a very great quantity is needed at once. 
What is needed at once is a plan, a great deal of hard work and— 
a suggestion the new Board would be least likely to tolerate—time. 
Policies which ignore this truth appeal to the magic of property, but 
are generally inspired by the more potent magic of something for 
nothing. 

This brings me to the last part of my task, namely, to indicate the 
measures which I would, if I had the power, substitute for those the 
Government has proposed. I would not go so far as Mr. Birrell does, 
and abolish the present Congested Districts Board; but I would 
confine its activities to the specially backward districts I have men- 
tioned, and to any others in an equally depressed condition. I would 
transfer its powers for agricultural and industrial instruction and 
improvement, and for assisting fisheries, to the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction, and those relating to the purchase 
and resettlement of land to the Land Commission. Here, however, 
I would introduce an important change in administrative machinery 
and a much more important change in method. I would make the 
work of resettlement the special duty of one or two Commissioners, and 
leave what is called ‘direct sale’ from landlord to tenant to his 
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colleagues. That is to say, that where an estate is of such a character 
that no change in the holdings is necessary, it should be allowed to 
pass, as at present, with the least possible delay by a quasi-judicial 
process ; but where rearrangement is necessary, in order to make some 
of the holdings decently sufficient, then a separate authority should 
come in. This authority should not be judicial, but under the control 
of the Irish Government, because the questions which arise are 

questions of administrative discretion, for the exercise of which only 
the Government should be responsible. 

The other and more important change which I would make is to 
introduce some method of selecting occupiers for new farms and of 
instructing those who are deficient in knowledge before putting them 
in possession and making provision for organising them co-operatively. 
Funds for this purpose, Mr. Lloyd George has told us, are to be avail- 
able from his Development Grant. The present method is to put 
them in possession and trust that they will be able to muddle through. 

The Departmental Committee on Small Holdings, appointed by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, dealing with an English 
problem in some ways like the Irish, though in many ways unlike, 
insisted on the primary importance of selecting suitable candidates, and 
suggested the idea of a period of probation. I have myself drafted 
a scheme, the essence of which was the establishment of an experi- 
mental farm colony for about a hundred families, where candidates 
for farms should work under instruction through a probationary period 
before being put in possession of any land of their own. I do not, 
of course, insist upon this or any scheme. [I do insist upon two 
things. First, the immense general importance to Ireland of discredit- 
ing the agrarian idea which leads every man to cling to his own 
land and to covet his neighbour’s without considering whether he 
is or is not fit to manage land, and of replacing it by the idea of an 
ordered agricultural community in which each man finds his own 
level, and is allowed and encouraged to do the work he is fit for. 
Second, the immediate practical necessity of enforcing this idea in the 
sphere where Government interference is by common consent 
necessary, that is, in the abolition or reduction of ‘ congestion’; and 
this can only be done by the Government refusing to give a farm to 
any man who has neither the knowledge, skill, or working capital to 
make a living out of it. Of course, such a scheme of resettlement 
cannot work quickly if it is to have any permanent value. I have 
no doubt this will seem obvious to English readers. What they 
perhaps do not understand is the strength of the opposition it will 
meet with in Ireland, where squeezing acres out of Mr. Birrell is the 
equivalent of making hay while the sun shines. 

I do not think I need defend the foregoing pages from the charge 
of class or party bias. If I have criticised what the Government 
may regard as an integral part of their scheme, I have done so only 
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in respect to the effect which it would produce upon the character, 
and therefore upon the prosperity, of the greater part of my country- 
men, more particularly those of the West, in days when the Landlord 
interest will no longer be concerned. So far as I have touched upon 
a constitutional question, I have opposed a scheme of devolution which 
is surely open to the chief objection taken to the measure so sum- 
marily rejected two years ago, that it was administration without the 
essentials of responsibility. The present scheme has the further defect 
that it is provincial, and not national as is the devolution I have been 
promoting during the best years of my life. Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
scheme is working admirably in every county in Ireland. It has 
enabled a band of quiet earnest workers to found upon self-help a 
fabric of Irish social and economic progress. We contemplate with 
alarm the setting up, alongside of this sound and increasingly effective 
administrative machinery, an institution for which there is no pre- 
cedent—which owes such popularity as it enjoys to concessions made 
to an influential class, not in their best interests, and most assuredly 
to the ultimate demoralisation of those upon whose character and 
industry the future prosperity of Ireland must absolutely depend. 


Horace PLUNKETT. 
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RETURNING from France on the night of the 15th of April, the night 
of Swinburne’s funeral, we bought the English papers upon landing, 
and there and then read in its full: significance the news that had 
reached us so far only in a schoolboy’s letter. 

As we went on then to London, I and my fellow-traveller, who 
had known him well, tried in vain to realise that he had that day made 
his last journey through the English shires, to be buried at Bonchurch, 
and that the familiar house on Putney Hill would see him no more. 
‘The greatest of our lyrical poets,’ George Meredith called him in a 
letter to their common friend there, which we found printed in one of 
the evening papers. With a like sense of his genius and unprecedented 
powers, we had yet never quite learnt to range him with his con- 
temporaries, having thought of him rather as one of the classic poets 
of an earlier world than as the true creature of the nineteenth 
century. Rightly to celebrate his memory and estimate his loss, 
one ought to have something of his own princely excess in love and 
grief for his heroes, as when, at the death of Victor Hugo in the spring 
of 1885, he wrote of the incalculable debt he owed to the master who 
had fostered whatever nobler passions and aspirations he could com- 
mand ‘with the bread of his deathless word and the wine of his 
immortal song.’ But to make prose sing is not given to the ordinary 
mortal, who must be content to call up in sober memory the place 
and effect of the poets he has known, and leave the rest to their own 
great accents. 

When Victor Hugo died, all Paris joined in the funeral train that 
bore the remains to the Pantheon. When his disciple and worshipper 
died, how little was London moved. One cannot but reflect on the 
difference, seeing that Swinburne was a greater lyric poet than Hugo 
(in spite of his own contrary belief), if far Hugo’s inferior in drama 
and in certain other fields that both attempted. The difference was 
not only one marking off the two peoples ; it was as much one between 
the two poets. Hugo had sung liberty and the sea and the sea-wind 
and wild nature, very much as his disciple had done; but he had 
been and he remained a poet of human nature and of the men and 
women of Paris up to the end ; and the men and women had learnt 
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to recognise his voice. Swinburne after the climacteric year, 1879, 
was no longer a poet of men and women at all, unless we consider 
little children, of whom he became the laureate, as men and women. 
He had become to all intents and purposes a poet of nature. Living 
near London, he forgot London ; gave himself up to surprising nature 
day by day through all the changes of the year on its neighbouring 
heaths and commons, and to writing poems of memory or present 
ecstasy, or songs of those creatures who with him were content with 
green grass, a May tree, and a blue sky. 

One of the most distinct memories I have of him goes back to a 

‘ day in May, four or five years ago, when he described the new-come 
lustre of a hawthorn tree, blossoming on Wimbledon Common. Not 
one of the poems he wrote, dealing with the theme, and written about 
the same time, conveys quite the rapturous reality of his words in 
describing it to the blue-eyed listener at his side, who had possibly 
been incredulous about any wilder charms that could linger unspoilt 
so near London anditssmoke. The long, solitary morning expeditions 
over two commons, that gave him these delights, were scarcely ever 
intermitted. Of later years these rambles were always solitary, and 
during them he saw nothing but the grass, the tree, the sky—and his 
innocent fellow-rhapsodists. Even if he met friends he did not 
recognise them : a lady, an old friend of his, one morning purposely 
stood right in his path, to see if he would stop and speak to her. 
But he simply bowed his head, without noticing who the interrupter 
was, and passed on. 

The incident would not be worth telling if it was not so 
characteristic of him in his older years; living so near London, 
yet so aloof from it ; absorbed in his own thoughts and the spectacle 
of Nature ; envisaging men more and more as a fief of Nature, not 
Nature as a region and dominion of man. 

His affection from boyhood for certain English places and wilder 
countrysides, Northumbrian moors and southern sea-coasts, was of a 
part with this creed. It was bound up, too, just as closely with his 
love of England herself, and with a hatred, furious, unreasoning, 
profane, of her enemies, upon whom he could not shower epithets 
enough of rage and anathema. 

And here again we have a cue to a certain alienation of his 
sympathies from the spirit of his younger contemporaries, which went 
on more or less during his last period. But, like other men of genius, 
he was made up of opposites. With all his spirit of revolt, he was 
an aristocrat of a hundred inherited prejudices ; while he was to the 
end a hot republican, he was just as fierce a conservative. How 
should a school, humorous, self-conscious, that dealt in comparatives 
and subtleties, understand an old poet whose hopes, fears, passions, 
memories, rages, were all cast in superlatives ? 

This is, I admit, to suggest a picture of an intellectual Berserker 
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that does not quite tally with the familiar order of his days as they 
were lived under the roof of his inseparable friend and fellow-poet, 
the ‘Theodore Watts’ of other years—Mr. Watts Dunton. They 
kept an even tenour enough as time went on, especially after the illness 
in 1904 which prostrated him for a season. 

A five-mile ramble under the open sky, during which he thought 
out and completely shaped down to the last line any poem he had in 
his mind, so that afterwards it was written down without the change 
of a syllable ; a return then to a late lunch party with two or three 
guests, when he was as companionable and witty, as full of interest in 
the newspapers and events of the day, as before he had been self- 
absorbed and solitary ; and an evening of books and bookish delights, 
when often some newly discovered quarto, say a play of Dekker’s or 
Webster’s, was opened between the tall candlesticks by whose light 
he invarizbly read. So the days went by. 

Old books, and best of all, old play books, were never to him, what 
they seem to the multitude, soulless things, closed testaments of dead 
men. They were communicative and magnetic, alive and enlivening 
companions. It was so when he was a boy, as we know by the un- 
controllable excitement he showed over a copy of Victor Hugo’s 
Notre Dame, which he carried home to Capheaton in his holidays, and 
which gave him his first Hugo fever. It was so up to the very end, as 
you realised in watching him over his beloved quartos and the plays 
that he wrote about in his sonnets on the Elizabethan dramatists, 
including unconsidered trifles like Doctor Dodypol and Nobody and 
Somebody}: 
Whose ‘fame forlorn time saves not nor proclaims 


For ever, but forgetfulness defames 
And darkness and the shadow of death devour. 


Who in our time has known these forgotten dramatists as did he— 
Haughton, Barnes, blithe burly Porter, Rough Rowley, light Nabbes, 
lean Sharpham, ‘soft Davenport sad-robed,’ and ‘ Brome, gipsy-led 
across the woodland ferns’? The room that housed these treasures, 
his own special sanctum, was walled and enveloped in books, those 
of his own earlier contemporaries included; noticeably Robert 
Browning’s and Dante Rossetti’s poems, and Sir Henry Taylor’s 
Philip van Artevelde. The influence of Browning and Rossetti faded 
out of his pages as he advanced. But that of the latter, and of the 
medizwval French poets he loved, was shown in Swinburne’s tribute 
to his translation from Villon, The Ballad of the Ladies of Old Time, 
‘so incomparably rendered,’ so far beyond any feat of the younger 
poet’s in that way ; and it was to be seen in the influence of pictures like 
Bocca Baciata upon his own painted rhyme and medizval fantasy. 
The influence of Rossetti’s poems and pictures, his theory of 
art, exorbitant and all-engrossing, his neo-Romanticism and his 
Italianate temper, upon Swinburne, might easily be over-estimated. 
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But it gave stimulus to his early imagination; did him a master’s 
inestimable service, did him possibly, too, some human damage. 

Having admitted this, we have to remember that Atalanta in 
Calydon, still among his longer poems his masterpiece, was mainly 
written under Rossetti’s roof, and that it shows remarkably little 
trace of him. There is more of his influence in Chastelard ; much 
more in some of the ‘Poems and Ballads.’ Swinburne spoke of 
Chastelard in later days with amused contempt as a play conceived 
and partly written by a younger poet only half escaped from the 
college walls ; but surely it recalls Rossetti’s studio, too ? Chastelard, 
although published a year after Atalanta, was written earlier. In 
fact, I believe the latter was begun the day after the former was 
finished. 

Swinburne left Oxford in 1858 or 9, having already there made 
acquaintance with William Morris and other congenial spirits. His 
first book, The Queen-Mother and Rosamund, published in 1861, is 
crude and often imitative, but it is magically informed with the spirit 
of poetry ; and there are lines in Rosamund that show how he was 
reading his Elizabethans, and seeking for a mode suited to his own 
imaginative conceit and sense of words : 

I that have held a land between twin lips 

And turned large England to a little kiss ; 

God thinks not of me as contemptible. 
But it is clear, as one looks back, that the writer of these ardent plays, 
although he confessed that his first ambition and his most urgent 
was to do something not unworthy of ‘ a young countryman of Marlowe 
the teacher and Webster the pupil of Shakespeare,’ was much more 
strongly moved by lyrical than by dramatic impulses. He conceives 
his scenes as pictures or as songs : his people are wonderfully set in the 
stage scene; but it is rare that they speak individually, or from 
innate dramatic compulsion. They are like people figured in tapestry 
and it is the poet behind the arras, and swaying them as he moves to 
and fro, whose emotional, monotonously heightened voice we hear. 

This image occurs to one naturally as a result of having heard 
the poet at any time read or recite any poem of his aloud. The 
unusual volume and sonority of his voice heard in an ordinary room 
like his study at the ‘Pines’ were startling on a first experience. 
I remember hearing him read Ez-Voto, and at first feeling almost 
overwhelmed by the orchestral tones, as he chanted, verse by verse : 

When their last hour shall rise If aught my soul would say 
Pale on these mortal eyes, Might move to hear me pray 
Herself like one that dies, The birth-god of my day 

And kiss me dying _ That he might hearken, 

The cold last kiss, and fold | This grace my heart should crave, 
Close round my limbs her cold | ‘To find no landward grave 


Soft shade as raiment rolled That worldly springs make brave, 
And leave them lying, World’s winters darken, 
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Nor grow through gradual hours | Not hers at heart she bare 
The cold blind seed of flowers | Me, but thy child, O fair 
Made by new beams and showers Sea, and thy brother’s care, 
From limbs that moulder, The wind thy brother. 
Nor take my part with earth, 
But find for death’s new birth | Yours was I born, and ye, 
A bed of larger girth, | ‘The sea-wind and the sea, 
More chaste and colder. Made all my soul in me 
A song for ever, 
Not earth’s for spring and fall, | A harp to string and smite 
Not earth’s at heart, not all | For love’s sake of the. bright 
Earth’s making, though men call ' Wind and the sea’s delight, 


Earth only mother, To fail them never. 


First printed in the Atheneum, Ex-Voto is one of the second 
series of ‘Poems and Ballads.’ This must have been very near the 
dividing equator in his career, the year when he began his second 
stage. If we try to range now the stars of his first period with those 
of the second, we have to remember that, born in 1837, he published 
in 1861 his first boyish book of plays; went on with his dramatic 
studies in Chastelard, in which he was still feeling his way; then 
dropping it as the lyric impulse supervened, wrote Atalanta in Calydon, 
one of the few really supremely great things done in poetry in all the 
century, and one which proved triumphantly that he had found his 
way. So far his masters are clearly enough to be distinguished. 
Shakespeare, Browning, and Rossetti are the chief influences in the 
first three plays ; Aischylus, Landor and Shelley, all certainly helped 
him to speed his mingled lyric and dramatic imagination in Atalanta. 

Meanwhile he was writing some of the ‘ Poems and Ballads ’ that 
were to shake the coteries and provoke a storm of criticism. In this 
book, the guiding spirits are much mingled ; black, white and grey ; 
classic, medieval, and modern; they included Sappho, Catullus, 
Lucretius, Gautier, Baudelaire, Hugo, and again Rossetti, and again 
Browning. Why did the book cause such an outcry? Plainly enough 
because it was flagrantly at odds with the Victorian tradition that, 
gross as may be the excesses it covers, shuns the language of animal 
passion, sensuous and unashamed, common to the Latin races. One 
cannot wonder that the book was attacked, though the mode and 
incidency of the attack were unworthy, seeing that it came from a 
fellow-poet who had put on a mask and a Mother Shipton’s cap for 
the occasion. Two of the poems that came in for especial censure 
were Faustine and the Laus Veneris. Let us hear what the poet has ~ 
to say in his own defence in reply to his critics : 

Faustine is the reverie of a man gazing on the bitter and vicious loveliness 
of a face as common and as cheap as the morality of reviewers, and dreaming of 
past lives in which this fair face may have held a nobler or fitter station ; the 
imperial profile may have been Faustina’s, the thirsty-lips a Maenad’s, when 
first he learnt to drink blood or wine, to waste the loves and ruin the lives of men ; 
through Greece and again through Rome she may have passed with the same 
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face which now comes before us dishonoured and discrowned. Whatever of 
merit or demerit there may be in the verses, the idea that gives them such life 
as they have is simple enough: the transmigration of a single soul, doomed as 
though by accident from the first to all evil and no good, through many ages and 
forms, but clad always in the same type of fleshly beauty. The chance which 
suggested to me this poem was one which may happen any day to any man— 
the sudden sight of a living face which recalled the well-known likeness of another 
dead for centuries: in this instance the noble and faultless type of the elder 
Faustina, as seen in coin and bust. Out of that casual glimpse and sudden 
recollection these verses sprang and grew, , 


And of Laus Veneris he writes : 


Of the poem in which I have attempted once more. to embody the legend of 
Venus and her Knight, I need say only that my first aim was to rehandle the 
old story in a new fashion. To me it seemed that the tragedy began where 
hitherto it had seemed to leave off. The immortal agony of a man lost after all 
repentance—cast down from fearful hope into fearless despair—believing in 
Christ and bound to Venus—desirous of penitential pain and damned to joyless 
pleasure—this, in my eyes, was the kernel and nucleus of a myth comparable 
only to that of the foolish virgins, and bearing the same burden. The tragic 
touch of the story is this: that the Knight who has renounced Christ believes 
in him ; the lover who has embraced Venus disbelieves in her. Vainly and in 
despair would he make the best of that which is the worst—vainly remonstrate 
with God, and argue on the side he would fain desert, Once accept or admit 
the least admixture of pagan worship, or of modern thought, and the whole story 
collapses into froth and smoke. 


He alludes, then, to the account by Baudelaire of Wagner’s Tann- 
hduser, as given in Paris, and points the reader to ‘ the magnificent 
passage in which M. Baudelaire describes the fallen goddess grown 
diabolic among ages that would not accept her as divine.’ 

In this defence of his treatment of forbidden themes, we see at 
once that Swinburne was not a writer gifted with extraordinary music 
and imagination, who had no moral sense and no reasoning lobe in his 
brain, as was often declared afterwards. He had his intellectual side 
highly developed too. But he was, like most lyric poets, led by emo- 
tions not by ideas ; and his ideas were too often caught up only when 
his flying machine was about to start, and the parish church and its 
moral boundaries were about to drop away and diminish to an anthill’s 
compass. The same impulsiveness marked him as a religious and 
political rebel. There he owed his first lesson in individual liberty, 
I imagine, to a very early master, his grandfather, Sir John Swinburne 
of Capheaton, who had been a friend of Mirabeau and who lived to be 
near a hundred without abating a jot of his viking courage and 
contempt for expedient ways of thought. One hears the old man 
eloquent once and again in the poems; it is his voice that sounds, 
speaking to the impetuous boy, standing wide-eyed at his knee, in 
Songs before Sunrise : 

Master, what of the night ?— 
Child, night is not at all 
Anywhere, fallen or to fall, 
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Save in our star-stricken eyes, 
Forth of our eyes it takes flight, 

Look we but once nor before 
Nor behind us, but straight on the skies ; 
Night is not then any more, 


We have to take the one break for liberty with the other. The 
same indifference to customary sentiment that marked his first book 
of the ecstasy and liberty of love, gave him his charter in going to 
Italy, and becoming fired by the ardour of the liberators there. His 
Song of Italy, inscribed ‘ with devotion and reverence ’ to Mazzini, is 
the first book of this testament of his to the European struggle for 
the life and soul of a race. It was published in 1867 ; and its accent 
still unforgettably recalls the event : 


Thou too, O little laurelled town of towers, 
Clothed with the flame of flowers, 
From windy ramparts girdled with young gold, 
From thy sweet hillside fold 
Of wallflowers and the acacia’s belted bloom 
And every blowing plume, 
Halls that saw Dante speaking, chapels fair 
As the outer hills and air, 
Praise him who feeds the fire that Dante fed, 
Our highest heroic head, 
Whose eyes behold through floated cloud and flame 
The maiden face of fame 
Like April’s in Valdelsa ; fair as flowers 
And patient as the hours ; 
Sad with slow sense of time, and bright with faith 
That levels life and death ; 
The final fame, that with a foot sublime 
Treads down reluctant time ; 
The fame that waits and watches and is wise, 
A virgin with chaste eyes, 
A goddess who takes hands with great men’s grief ; 
Praise her, and him, our chief. 
Praise him, O Siena, and thou her deep green spring, 
O Fonte Branda, sing. 


As inspiriting a pean of a hero ever sung, the Song of Italy yet 
shows one of the besetting snares of its writer, caused by excess of the 
lyrical over the logical impulse. The poem is a third longer than its 
ideal argument demands. Four years later came, however, Songs 
before Sunrise, the one book in which the ideas and the emotions act 
and react musically and intrinsically upon one another ; in which the 
‘War of Liberation of Humanity,’ to use Arnold’s phrase, seemed 
to find once and for all its English voice. The very dialect of liberty 
seems to be enlarged by this noble book, which breathes a humane 
- and a religious ardour, a love and a longing for morning light and a 
hatred of darkness, not to be found elsewhere unless it be in his especial 
masters, Shelley at home or Hugo abroad. And at the end of the 
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music, how does the soldier and trumpeter of the new day remember 
that he is a lover too ? 

The originality and the individual weight of the poem called 
Hertha in this book have been often remarked upon since Swinburne’s 
critic, Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, the ‘ Theodore Watts’ of those 
days, first underscored its lines in red as first giving voice to the spirit 
of the new cosmogony which Swinburne was to develop in after years, 
and as being the only poem abreast of the most advanced thought of 
the time.' It brings us within sight of the region which the poet was 
to occupy in his last years, in which nature, the cordial earth and her 
kindred elements, were to be more to him than human nature except 
in regard to children in all its dramatic life and colour. 

But on the shelf Bothwell succeeds Songs before Sunrise, and in 
this magnificently impossible drama, his drame épique as he termed it 
in the dedication to Victor Hugo—the poem which like Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, no man reads right through, and the play which no 
theatre will ever play—Swinburne I believe took his revenge on the 
public, much as Browning did with Sordello. Nevertheless, a play 
written with a strong hand, in which the minds of men are better 
expressed than they are themselves, considered as dramatic forces. 
They speak too often in lofty monotone; the hands may be the 
hands of Bothwell or Darnley; the voice is always Swinburne’s. 
Mary Queen of Scots is most euphuist when she is most moved : 
a mistake in art. What are those lines in Act 2, sc. xii ? 


Why should love 
Have not the force to pluck but twelve hours back, 
And twice consume and twice consummate life, 
Twice crowned and twice confounded ? 


But the blank verse is often magnificent, and one of the best dreams 
ever wrought into the woof of tragedy is Darnley’s dream in Act 2, 
sc. xix. (Yes, actually scene nineteen!) Since no one reads Both- 
well now, let us quote half the passage to show what the irresponsible 
reader misses : 


I dreamed this bed here was a boat adrift 
Wherein one sat with me who played and sang, 
Yet of his cittern I could hear no note 

Nor in what speech he sang inaudibly, 

But watched his working fingers and quick lips 
As with a passionate and loathing fear, 

And could not speak nor smite him ; and methought 
That this was David ; and he knew my heart, 
How fain I would have smitten him, and laughed 
As *twere to mock my helpless hands and hate. 
So drove we toward a rock whereon one sat 
Singing, that all the highest air of heaven 


' “Tt forecasts the new nature-worship which is beginning to assert itself as the 
religion of the twentieth century.” 
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Was kindled into light therewith, and shone - 
As with a double dawn ; stars east and west 
Lightened with love to hear her, and the sky 

Brake in red bloom as leaf-buds break in spring, 

But these bore fires for blossoms : then awhile 

My heart too kindled and sprang up and sang 

And made sweet music in me, to keep time 

With that swift singing ; then as fire drops down 
Dropped, and was quenched, and in joy’s stead I felt 
Fear ache in me like hunger ; and I saw 

These were not stars nor overhead was heaven, 

But a blind vault more thick and gross than earth, 
The nether firmament that roofs in hell, 

And those hot lights were of lost souls, and this 

The sea of tears and fire below the world 

That still must wash and cleanse not of one curse 
The far foul strands with all its wandering brine. 


Bothwell was half written in London, in the poet’s rooms in Great 
James Street, and while he was living its life, as he had written his 
play, with a characteristically reckless expense of nervous energy. 
He studied closely the town, delighting in its streets, its playhouses, 
its queerest haunts from ‘ Solferino’s ’ to the ‘ Coal Hole.’ We know 
how he went to the Marston nights, much favoured of young poets 
and critics ; Noctes Ambrosianae that began at twelve and went on till 
daylight broke in on the late debaters. He became, because of his 
unconventional personal effect and his joyous indifference to public 
opinion, the scapegoat of the aesthetic movement, to whom every 
myth of Bohemia attached itself. Villon’s companions and Marlowe’s 
cronies were his, according to the lurid legend : he ate strange flesh, 
drank blood, spat fire, and read the works of Jeremy Taylor in bed 
at half-past three in the afternoon. This is life down in a city with a 
vengeance. ‘ But bless you, it’s dear—it’s dear!’ to quote one of his 
favourite books of those days, Browning’s Men and Women. 

The wonder is that his highly-strung, over-susceptible frame, 
whose nerves seemed to have been fed on quicksilver, ever stood 
it. As a matter of fact his constitution did not stand it. Judging 
by what his shrewd and wise physician in Welbeck Street, Dr. George 
Bird, who often saw him in those days, said of him, I gather that he 
was in danger of hopeless neurasthenia when he left London in 1879. 

All the while he was maintaining his art with an apparently un- 
diminished flow of books. His novel, A Year's Letters, was running 
through The Tatler in 1876-7 ; his Essays and Studies, full of charac- 
teristically extravagant appreciation and daring heresy, appeared 
in 1875, and the same year saw his essay on George Chapman. In 
the former volume, his first real prose testament, he showed not only 
his love of those poets, his chosen masters, who were gone, but a 
generous zeal for the work of his contemporaries. In his tribute 
to Coleridge, and in other vehement essays, he uttered some of those 
Vor. LXV—No, 388 8T 
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sayings which became proverbial and passed into the Victorian 
currency. In its pages he arrived at his favourite division of the 
Titans and the Olympians : ‘Sometimes a supreme poet is both at 
once : such above all men is Aeschylus : so also Dante, Michel Angelo, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Hugo, are gods at once and giants ; they 
have the lightning as well as the light of the world, and in hell they 
have commands as in heaven ; they can see in the night as by day.’ 

In the same statement of his dogmatic idolatry it was that he 
challenged Matthew Arnold’s famous and perverse adjudication upon 
the claims of Shelley ; and said that Byron was ‘a singer who could 
not sing,’ while ‘Shelley outsang all poets on record but some two 
or three throughout all time. . . . He was alone the perfect singing- 
God ; his thoughts, words, deeds, all sang together.’ This is trans- 
cendent praise; but the appreciation of Hugo’s books, L’Homme 
qui Rit and L’ Année Terrible, is carried a pitch beyond it. ‘ Once 
more,’ he said with the prostration of a devotee, ‘ we receive from the 
hands of our supreme poet a book full of light and music; but a book 
written in tears and blood and characters of flame.’ Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s poems, William Morris’s Life and Death of Jason, Arnold’s 
New Poems, and John Ford for one older author, help to make up the 
book, the most exorbitant record of the artistic enthusiasms and 
literary ecstasies of a young poet to be had in the language. 

However, in 1875, when Essays and Studies appeared he had 
already made the acquaintance of an encyclopedic fellow critic, who 
was, as we shall hear, destined considerably to affect his mind as time 
went on; and four years later he went to live with him close to 
Wimbledon Common. The first prose-book he wrote there was his Study 
of Shakespeare, and it was written while he was revolving his play of 
Mary Stuart. But in 1880, too, came his Thalassius, the first of the 
Songs of the Springtides, in which we seem to hear him definitely 
renouncing London and its fitful fever. Easy to see that it is the 
poet himself who is receiving his sea-baptism in the close of the poem, 
and listening to ‘ the old great voice of the old good time.’ This too 
is part of the autobiography written intermittently and with varying 
emphasis in all his books that are most likely to count in the end, being 
lyrical in essence. We shall find it often referring after this to the 
remarkable friendship that was to colour all his second period, lasting 
from the year of Thalassius until his death. A friend, too, of George 
Borrow’s and Rossetti’s, and an anonymous critic of weight, Mr. 
Theodore Watts(-Dunton), was an evolutionist among the Victorian 
aesthetes, who had a theory all his own, and could prove to Rossetti 
that his inspiration was not really pre-Raphaelite, and could offer to 
Swinburne the post of lay clerk of nature in his new cosmogony. He 
acted as a conductor of the new ideas which Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
Huxley and others were then busily expounding; and painted the 
way from a mere eclectic aestheticism toa faith in which a passion for 
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the sea and a sense of the joy of earth were not incidental, but de- 
demanded by ideal logic. This seems to have given Swinburne’s 
imagination a new impetus : it resolved some of the erratic atoms in 
his make-up, and gave them a constructive nucleus. It is not neces- 
sary to apply this test to each of his books in turn. If his imagina- 
tion had run riot in youth, out of exuberance and wantonness of 
spirit, it did not fail him now that he had passed the dangerous age, 
thirty-nine, that so often kills the lyric impulse in poets. With him 
the energy remained, apparently unabated. Take his Song for the 
Centenary of Walter Savage Landor, and note at the thirty-eighth of 
the complex sixteen-line stanzas, some of which seem only to repeat 
the old figures and the accustomed effects and images, how the Tuscan 
motive lifts the melody. 


Clothed as with tenderest weft of Tuscan air. .. . 


The new ideas above referred to are the ideas, it may be said, that 
have tended and are tending to destroy the romantic spirit. But 
Swinburne, born a poet and made a romanticist in his salad days, 
could not forego his birthright : and as it happened his new guide, 
philosopher and friend was a romanticist too who could show the 
two spirits not incompatible. Every great English poet has touched, 
or longed to treat at one time or another, Celtic romance. Swinburne 
had fallen under its charm in his turn, and the spell was that of the 
magic of Iseult, the Essylt of the Welsh tales, the Isolde of Wagner ; 
but the poem is inspired by the goddess Rhianon too. 

Long before, reading Boccaccio, and searching for a vehicle in which 
to make Italian romance run delicately in English verse, the poet had 
tried and found good Dryden’s narrative couplet. The Two Dreams, 
in the first series of ‘Poems and Ballads,’ is the prelusive strain to the 
later music of Tristram of Lyonesse. But the pace of the first is 
but tardy compared with the poem of 1881-2 : 

Within this house a righteous lord abode, 

Ser Averardo ; patient of his mood, 

And just of judgment ; and to child he had 

A maid so sweet that her mere sight made glad 

Men sorrowing, and unbound the brows of hate ; 

And where she came, the lips that pain made strait 
Waxed warm and wide, and from untender grew 
Tender as those that sleep brings patience to. 

Such long locks had she, that with knee to chin 

She might have wrapped and warmed her feet therein. 


Compare these with the lines that paint Iseult in the opening 
of the later romance, The Sailing of the Swallow, and see how 
magically he had learnt to surcharge with melody the same close 
couplets. The lavish music and sumptuous colour of the love-passages 
in this romance of Cornwall and Brittany have often been praised. 
There lay indeed the very rapture and self-indulgence of its writer’s 
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sensuous art. But the scene at the close where Tristram lies wounded, 
and in his despair confers with the other Iseult of Brittany, shows a 
rarer control of the lyric-epic instrument. 

In Tristram of Lyonesse Swinburne had consciously gathered all] 
his powers up for a decisive achievement, and he excelled himself in 
writing it. He had seen the mastersingers, his contemporaries, one 
after another take up Celtic romance, and deal finely and accordantly 
with it after their manner. But he was not, quite satisfied with any 
of their modern settings. Certainly he did not find the idyllic grace 
of the Idylls of the King to his mind. But this very dissatisfaction 
with Tennyson’s method only helped to quicken his own artistic 
desire to deal with the stories told by Malory and the French tale- 
tellers. Matthew Arnold’s delightful Tristram poem, which he rated 
much higher, stirred in him a finer spirit of emulation, and Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde, one of the few things in modern music that had 
appealed to him—for he had little ear for music apart from verse— 
served to decide the impulse. His unaffected delight at the trium- 
phant accomplishment of the theme may be read in the sonnet of 
dedication he prefaced to it : 


Life stands crowned 


Here with the best one thing it ever found, 
As of my soul’s best birthdays dawns the third. 


Whether it was before writing Tristram or after that he went 
with Principal Jowett to Cornwall, and visited Tintagel and the 
sea scenes that figure in the romance drawn from that wild coast, 
I am not sure. Poets have sometimes been content to figure first 
the scenes in art that they have gone to nature to confirm or not 
afterwards. If this were taken to imply that Swinburne did not 
study, and for that matter too paint, his chosen subjects in plein air, 
the suggestion would be libellous. He lived half his days out of 
doors, and what he did not know about some of the wilder coasts of 
England, north and south, would not be worth recovering. And one 
of the essential qualities of Tristram comes of the glorious conceit 
of the sea and the wilder elements as enlarging the wild passions of 
men. 
Tristram was written yesterday, as it might seem, for a generation 
in literature is like a day. But a change in the spirit of poetry and 
in the current of thought has come about since then, and one is not 
sure how they affect the achievements of a generation ago. The 
importance of the romance in Swinburne’s history cannot be over- 
looked because in it we see the amorist and love-romancer passing 
at recurring moments into the new style romanticist, the first articles 
of whose faith were written by Wordsworth and Shelley. After 
this, his genius was more and more deliberately given over to the 
nature-poetry and the religious rhapsodies of earth, sea, and sky, 
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which were, as he fondly hoped and believed, to complete his greater 


Testament. 

In his last books are many noble poems which express his growing 
pantheism. The volume entitled Astrophel, after the Arcadian poem 
that opens it, and published in 1894, twelve years after Tristram 
of Lyonesse, contains one of the most characteristic of them all, 
‘A Nympholept’ : 

I dare not sleep for delight of the perfect hour, 
Lest God be wroth that his gift should be scorned of man. 
The face of the warm bright world is the face of a flower, 
The word of the wind and the leaves that the light winds fan 
As the word that quickened at first into flame, and ran, 


Creative and subtle and fierce with invasive power, 
Through darkness and cloud, from the breath of the one God, Pan. 


Needless to tell, what so many of these later pages show, that his 
sea-obsession, too, lasted and never lost its force. Guy de Maupassant 
has narrated for us one of his early adventures at Etretat, which 
helped, it is said, to inspire Ex Voto, and in which Swinburne (who 
for long secretly hoped to die at last by drowning) all but lost his life. 
The story may be summarised as follows from the original notes : 


One morning some sailors gave the alarm, crying out that a swimmer was . 
drowning near the Porte d’Amont. They took a boat, and I went with them, 
The swimmer, not knowing the terrible current that runs there, had been drawn in, 
but luckily picked up by a fishing boat behind the Petite Porte. I learnt the same 
evening that the imprudent bather was an English poet, M. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, who had been staying for a few days with a M. Powel, owner of a 
little chalet that he had baptised Chaumiére Dolmancé. M. Powel it seems 
astonished the natives by a life solitary and bizarre. The two foreigners asked 
M. de Maupassant to join them at déjeuner next day ; and he found them in a 
pretty garden behind a low thatched house built of flint. Both were of 
small stature, M. Powel fat, M. Swinburne thin, thin and surprising at a first 
glance,—indeed in the guest’s eyes a kind of fantastic apparition that reminded 
him of Edgar Poe.’ 


Other adventures almost as perilous might be told of him when he 
was a much older swimmer. In 1882 we hear again of him and Mr. 
Watts-Dunton in Guernsey, and swimming in Petit Bot Bay, and 
trying the amphibious resources of Sark. Later years took them 


1 ‘Le front était trés grand sous des cheveux longs, et la figure allait se rétré- 
cissant vers un menton mince ombré d’une maigre touffe de barbe. Une trés légére 
moustache glissait sur des lévres extraordinairement fines et serrées et le cou qui 
semblait sans fin unissait cette téte, vivante par les yeux clairs chercheurs et fixes, 4 
un corps sans épaules, car le haut de la poitrine paraissait 4 peine plus large que le 
front. Tout ce personnage presque surnaturel était agité de secousses nerveuses. Il 
fut trés cordial, trés accueillant; et le charme extraordinaire de son intelligence me 
séduisit aussitét.’ 

Guy de Maupassant, however, indulged in such fantastic fictions about Swin- 
burne, that he must be accepted with caution. Swinburne used to call him ‘that 
liar of the first magnitude—Guy de Maupassant !!’ 
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again to Norfolk and the Isle of Wight. But the exact record of these 
episodes, celebrated in the pages that contain A Swimmer’s Dream, 
Les Casquets and their fellow-poems, must be left for another 
day. 

What is to be said of him now he has gone, and lies buried by the 
seacoast he loved, at Bonchurch? What will time, the great decider 
of men’s labour and fame, eventually say of him? We are too near 
him to judge with any certainty how he will appear to those who look 
back to him as he looked back to Coleridge and Shelley. But it is 
hard to believe that any change of the perspective will dim the bright- 
ness and apparent greatness of his lyric achievement. He was pro- 
digal of his music, that new music he had taught the old tongue ; 
over-prodigal at times, seeing that verse may run once too often 
even in the triple-lilt of his magical cadences. But he has left English 
poetry reinforced at point after point, where he used his strength on 
his real themes, and while he was at heart a Pagan—a Pagan of the 
Pagans—he was religious in his worship of nature, and if pantheism 
ever becomes a church, he will help to furnish its litany. 


The news of the death of his old friend George Meredith comes 
. to interrupt this imperfect tribute to him. It recalls the letter, already 
alluded to in another page, that the great poet and novelist wrote 
to mark his loss only a month ago ; and this recalls the brave letter 
Swinburne wrote at the outset of their literary careers to protest 
against an irresponsible review of Mr. Meredith’s book of poems, 
Modern Love. Swinburne’s letter is dated the 7th of June 1862, and it 
deserves quoting because it links the two great Victorians together, and 
shows again Swinburne’s loyalty to his art and his fellow-artists : 


Praise or blame should be thoughtful, serious, careful, when applied to a 
work of such subtle strength, such depth of delicate power, such passionate 
and various beauty, as the leading poem of Mr. Meredith’s volume ; in some 
points, as it seems to me (and in this opinion I know that I have weightier 
judgments than my own to back me) a poem above his aim and beyond the 
reach of any but its author. . . . As to execution, take almost any sonnet at 
random out of this series, and let any man qualified to judge for himself of 
metre, choice of expression, and splendid language, decide on its claims. And 
after all the test will be unfair; every section of this great progressive poem 
being connected with the other by links of the finest and most studied work- 
manship. 


* Splendid language,’ to take the word from this letter, was a thing 
Swinburne cared for, not only in George Meredith but in his own work, 
almost beyond all else. He used it and lavished it, even too freely at 
times for the day of plain prose ; and there Meredith, regarded as a 
contemporary influence, had the advantage, being a novelist and 
having his prose medium to restrain him. Swinburne’s one novel, 
which Meredith considered a marvel of dramatic self-repression, 
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surprisingly finished narrative prose as it is, is still a poet’s novel. 
For the rest let us end remembering how he triumphed with ‘ splendid 
language ’ in Jtylus, in Atalanta, in Erechtheus—noblest Greek play 
written in English, in his Songs before Sunrise and his hymns of the 
sea and the earth: everything that could be done with it, he could 
do,—everything but restrain it. He was poetry’s prodigal, or rather 
say of him as George Meredith said,— song was his natural voice. 
He was the greatest of our lyrical poets—of the world’s, I could say, 
considering what a language he had to wield.’ 


Ernest Rays. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ABDUL 
HAMID II AND HIS COURT 


I 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


Reavers of the Story of My Struggles will well remember the account 
of my first meeting with the young prince, Hamid Efendi, then sixteen 
years old, and how he used tolisten to the French lessons I gave to his 
sister, Princess Fatma Sultan, to whom he was particularly devoted. 
As he used to come very frequently to the palace of Galib Pasha, the 
son of Reshid Pasha and husband to his above-mentioned sister, I 
have retained a fresh memory of those memorable hours of my French 
tutorship. The pale and frail-looking Hamid Efendi used to lean 
with one hand upon my knee, and, fixing his black eyes upon me, he 
seemed anxious to snatch away every French word from my lips. He 
changed his position only when the usual cup of black coffee was 
brought, or when the Princess, called away by some domestic affair, 
had retired from behind the curtain, where she was sitting during the 
lesson. When he addressed me with his timid, slow, and shy voice 
he rarely touched the subject of my instruction, but preferably began 
a conversation about his sister, her husband, and the father of the 
latter—namely, Reshid Pasha, who was then the influential Grand 
Vizier of Sultan Abdul Medjid. So inquisitive and scrutinising were 
his questions that I was frequently perplexed as to the satisfactory 
answer. Whilst I was reflecting, Hamid Efendi looked stealthily 
towards the curtain, inquiring whether his sister had already returned, 
or whether she had listened to his inquisitive conversation. It was 
only later on that I was enlightened about this behaviour. I was 
told that the young prince Hamid Efendi played the part of a spy in 
the Imperial harem, and, being in the service of the ruling party, he 
was much feared by those ladies who do not enjoy the Imperial favour 
in a high degree, and Hamid Efendi’s malicious looks were watched 
and feared by the party in ascendency. The reason of his resorting to 
such unprincely activity lies in the humble and submissive position 
he occupied in his most tender,age, having lost his mother in 1849, 
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when seven years old, and being handed over to the influential Peresto 
Hanim, the fourth legal wife of Sultan Abdul Medjid, who was herself 
childless and had taken care of the young Prince. I am told by good 
authority that his mother, Chandir by name, did not belong to the 
better class of Odalisks, but rather to the inferior ones, called house- 
maids, and it was only accidentally that she attracted the favour of the 
Sultan. Grown up without the maternal love, and feeling himself 
strange and forsaken in the Imperial harem, the hotbed of intrigues 
and plots, the young Prince Hamid Efendi grew suspicious, and 
thought himself surrounded by enemies and detractors on all sides. 
Eshinef Efendi, his lala (governor) of that time, and afterwards 
treasurer in the old palace of Sarai-Burnu, related to me curious stories 
about the early developed closeness of his pupil, who, whilst humble 
and submissive to everybody, eminently played the part of a secret- 


-monger, and, thrusting himself into every circle, very soon became 


the depositary of all Court secrets and harem stories. In this respect 
he differed greatly from his younger brother, Reshad Efendi, who 
distinguished himself by seriousness and grave character, and was 
never well disposed towards his elder brother. 

The youthful days of Hamid Efendi were not very gay: he 
neither loved nor was beloved by anybody ; his primary instruction 
was neglected, and instead of devoting his time to his lessons he 
preferred to roam about in the various households of the harem 
ladies, to inform himself of all kinds of slander and scandal, of 
which there is plenty of material in the palace; and in the course 
of time he in fact became the main fountain of all kinds of harem 
gossip. As the ladies’ department of the Imperial palace is strictly 
secluded from the rest of the world, few Turks, and still less 
foreigners and Christians, can have an idea of the horrible life carried 
on by the inmates of the harem. Originally uneducated and barbarous 
Circassian girls, who were either bought indirectly from the slave- 
dealers at. Topkhane or from the ladies of the chief dignitaries, these 
members of the Imperial household live in constant enmity and 
jealousy with each other; each of them is ready to calumniate the 
others, to diminish their beauty, and to lower their value in the eyes 
of the Sultan. Anybody who lends assistance as a sneak to these 
female rivals is most welcome, and young Hamid Efendi, having been 
the foremost of these informers, his services were much appreciated, 
and it was in this way that he became the favourite of Pertevala 
Kadin, the Sultan-Valida of Abdul Aziz, an uneducated woman, well 
known for her fanaticism and belief in sorcery and magic power. The 
main reason for her attachment to Hamid Efendi was the distrust of 
Abdul Aziz, her ruling son, against Murad Efendi, the heir presump- 
tive ; and the latter was already at that early time a rival in the eyes 
of Hamid Efendi. It was in the company of the said lady that young 
Hamid Efendi contracted the disastrous propensity for sorcery and all 
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kinds of supernatural things; and as a remnant of these habits he 
was always clinging to astrology, which used to influence even State 
affairs, forming very often a riddle in the eyes of those Europeans who 
had to transact business with the Sultan. 

His father, Sultan Abdul Medjid, was not at all indifferent to the 
education of his children, and several teachers were employed in 
the palace. We may quote Kemal, Omer, Sherif Efendi, Edhem 
Pasha, besides MM. Cotelli and Ganday. But Hamid Efendi always 
disliked learning ; his literary education was, consequently, very 
defective. His teacher, Kemal Efendi, a good Persian scholar and 
previously Turkish envoy in Teheran, told me very often of Hamid 
Efendi’s dislike for study, and of the utterly neglected education 
of the Imperial princes in general. Reshad Efendi was of a more 
docile character—he took some fancy for history and the Persian’ 
language; but Hamid had an outspoken aversion against study, and 
in fact he never succeeded in mastering his difficult mother-language, 
which is composed of Turkish, Arabic and Persian ; and when in the 
course of my conversations with him I made use of extra-elegant 
expressions, he said ‘ I do not understand that exalted literary Turkish. 
Pray speak to me a plain language.’ In his later age he supplemented 
this lack of study by his extraordinary natural gifts of sagacity, shrewd- 
ness, and rare memory, which I had often an opportunity to admire. 

A good handwriting is an indispensable quality of the well- 
educated young man, and most people in the East endeavour to attain 
a certain degree of proficiency in caligraphy. Young Hamid Efendi, 
however, sadly neglected also this part of his education ; and besides 
being unable to write orthographically, his hand is extremely bad, 
and in order to save him from opprobrium the first secretary of the 
palace used to destroy at once the small notes, written with a lead 
pencil, which he received from his master. Surprised at what seemed to 
me an act of discourtesy, I asked Sureya Pasha, long-time first secretary 
of the palace, the reason of his doing so, upon which he answered 
me: ‘ Imperial handwriting ought not to be exposed to the eyes of 
everybody.’ It is superfluous to emphasise the fact that the Sultan’s 
knowledge in history, geography, and belles-lettres was sadly deficient. 
His literary accomplishment was not much higher than that of the 
majority of the male and female servants around him ; still less was 
he versed in religious questions, and when I happened to quote in one 
of my conversations a generally well-known sentence of the Koran, he 
looked aghast at me, and, trying to cover his surprise by a compliment, 
he said ‘ Indeed, you know our religion and habits as well as we do.’ 
It was only in arithmetic that he acquired a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency. He became early famous as a good calculator, and when 
harem ladies were unable to settle their accounts they often turned to 
Hamid Efendi as an arbitrator. He betrayed also a certain amount 
of skill as a horseman and shot, qualities which he retained to a later 
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age, and he easily managed the most fiery and indomitable horse, even 
at a time when his bodily strength was already on the decline. 

Dividing his time between riding, hunting, gardening and listening 
to all kinds of harem tales, Court gossips and scandal reports, Hamid 
Efendi did not attract a particular attention on the part of his father, 
the late Sultan Abdul Medjid, who disliked this his second son for his 
negligence in study and for being too grasping, a characteristic early 
developed in the young Prince. During the reign of his uncle, the 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, his position became somewhat better, thanks to 
the influence of the before-mentioned Pertevala Kadin, the mother 
of Abdul Aziz, with whom Hamid Efendi was intimate, and, patronised 
by this dear auntie, he was favourably regarded in the eyes of her son 
and more liked than Murad Efendi, his elder brother and heir-apparent 
to the throne. During the reign of his uncle, Abdul Aziz, Hamid 
Efendi lived partly in his house at Mashlak, partly in his villa at 
Therapia, the place where to-day rises the German Embassy, cultivat- 
ing social intercourse with all kinds of private and official people, for, 
being the younger son of the late Sultan, he did not live under suspicion 
of intriguing with the outer world. Being of a thrifty disposition he 
took great care in the administration of his properties; he used to 
send to the market the vegetables and other produce of his farm and 
was inquisitive as to the daily price in the bazaar. It was said that 
he was also interested in the Stock Exchange of Galata, where he 
speculated with good luck through his Greek agent, Assani, whom he 
invited after his accession to public state dinners, to the great disgust 
of the susceptible foreign diplomatists. The young Prince was alto- 
gether very economical, for, besides covering the expenses of his 
princely household with his monthly appanage of one thousand 
pounds, he had collected a small fortune, and he related to me that at 
his accession to the throne he had of savings a ready cash of seventy 
thousand pounds. No wonder that owing to his economical habits 
he got the reputation of a miser, and sundry stories were in circulation 
about his stinginess. A couple of eggs or a bundle of horseradishes 
was quite a sufficient cause for the dismissal of any of his servants, 
and even at the time when he was the almighty sovereign of a big 
country I found him for many hours sitting with Agop Efendi, the 
director of his private fortune, engaged in the examination of the 
accounts. The shrewd Armenian took great care that the items of 
his accounts should tally with those of his master, and if there was 
an occasional hitch in the matter the Sultan did not spare time and 
trouble to recommence the accounts from the i 

Strange to say, his parsimonious habits did not extend beyond the 
palace and the circles of his family. He was generous and lavish to his 
guests, and by this the German Imperial Family and their relatives 
mostly benefited, whilst his own children and his next kinsmen bitterly 
complained of his close-fistedness, and almost all of them were in debt. 
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At the time when I met the young Prince in the palace of his 
sister, his character was not developed. Yet he was gentle and 
amiable, spoke to me in a most friendly manner, and did not at all 
show the qualities I noticed in him thirty years later. Outside the 
palace of Bebek-I met Prince Hamid Efendi only once in my 
life, on the occasion of the following incident. Living during the 
summer at the villa of Rifaat Pasha, in Kanlijia, on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus, I used to go to a shady place near by called Chibuklu, 
where, stretched on the lawn, I indulged in my study. One afternoon, 
whilst plunged in the reading of the difficult text of Hesht-Bihisht 
(an historical work written in Persian), I heard steps approaching in 
the distance, and shortly afterwards I felt somebody touching me with 
his stick, who said ‘Where did you learn this churlish manner to 
lie down and read in this indecent way?’ Frightened, I looked up, 
and saw a small company headed by a stout man, next to whom stood 
Hamid Efendi, who excused my behaviour by my being a foreigner 
and unaccustomed to the Mohammedan usages. It was, as I after- 
wards learned, the heir-apparent, Aziz Efendi (the later Sultan Abdul 
Aziz), who went with his retinue to his chiftlik (farm) close by and 
seemed to be shocked at my un-Turkish habits. From that time 
until his accession to the throne I never met Prince Hamid Efendi. 


II 


ABDUL HAMID AS SULTAN 


* Honores mutant mores’ says a Latin proverb. No wonder that I 
found the young Prince Hamid Efendi morally and materially changed 
when I saw him, thirty years later, as ruler of Turkey in the palace of 
Yildiz. With a similar surprise he also may have looked at me, for 
in the beginning of our meeting again he hardly recognised me, and it 
was only when I called to his memory the Topal Khodga (the lame 
teacher) of his late sister, Fatma Sultan, as I was then called, that he 
stretched out his hands towards me and said, in a semi-plaintive voice, 
* Ah, my good sister! You gave her lessons in French; you have very 
much changed indeed.’ When I explained to him all the phases of 
life I had been through since that time, and when I sketched to him 
the outlines of my adventurous career, he looked amazed at me, and 
the first thing he asked was, why I did not come sooner to see him ; 
he would have been delighted to convince me of the steadiness of his 
friendship, and he hoped that in future we should entertain the same 
relations as before ; this the much more, he added, as the knowledge 
and experience I had acquired during my travels in Asia and in Europe 
might be very useful to him. Looking upon the Sultan standing 
before me, arrayed in a very costly sable fur and surrounded by- 
princely luxury and wealth, I had some presentiment of the change 
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which had taken place in him. I was very cautious and resetved in” 
my conversation, and it was only gradually that I grew warmer, 
encouraged by his great affability and courtesy. In spite of all his 
condescension and amiability a certain shyness, took hold of me. 
I saw clearly the great difference between former times and now, 
and I shaped accordingly the manner with which I had to treat him. 

Having been the only European who, dispensing with the aid of 
an interpreter, had free access to Sultan Abdul Hamid, and whom he 
treated with a certain amount of openness, as far as he could be open, 
I shall try to portray this Oriental prince in the salient features of his 
character, and I shall begin with the often-discussed and differently 
explained timidity and distrust which marked all his deeds and 
actions, and which run like an ominous black thread across his whole 
life. Grown up without the tender love of a mother, disliked and 
suspected by his surroundings, and driven very early into the range 
of intrigues and plots, one may easily imagine the impression left 
upon him when he witnessed the sad end of his uncle and when he had 
to be instrumental in the not less cruel fate which awaited his elder 
brother, Sultan Murad. He saw everywhere enemies ; he suspected 
everywhere treason, and neither day nor night did he enjoy a moment 
of rest and security. Noticing this pitiful and wretched condition of 
life I have often tried to convince him of the groundlessness of his 
fears by alluding to the great power at his disposal through royal 
favour and wealth, by being able to attach everybody to his cause, 
and by making his life the main fountain of existence to many 
thousands of his subjects. It was all in vain; my arguments were 
useless. He pointed to the attempt of Suavi Efendi, the well-known 
revolutionary, who intended to kill him; he instanced many plots 
happily discovered, or rather invented, by his courtiers, who readily 
exploited this foible of their master. One day in returning from a 
walk in the park I noticed his favourite chamberlain, Hadji Ali Bey, 
a stupid, illiterate Arab, remaining at the door of the room after the 
Sultan and myself had taken our seats. ‘ Why do you not go away?’ 
cried the Sultan two or three times, and when after a reiterated com- 
mand that officer ultimately withdrew, the Sultan said to me: ‘ Now 
you see that silly fellow; he is afraid that you, an unbeliever, will kill 
me, and that is the reason why he hesitates to leave me alone with you.’ 
I had to witness many other similar scenes; and admitting that there 
may have been amongst his faithful, ignorant, and fanatic servants 
one or two solicitous for his welfare and trembling for his life, this did 
not prevent many others from duly exploiting this foible by inventing 
plots and conspiracies without the slightest reality. As I said, all 
my power of persuasion was useless. He started with fright at 
the slightest noise and at any sudden movement of a visitor. 
When walking with him in the garden it was most unpleasant to me 
to notice his fright and terror when anybody appeared suddenly at 
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the corner, and when the unexpected was a servant he was strongly 
rebuked. When foreign carpenters or bricklayers were engaged in 
the precincts of the palace they were generally surrounded and watched 
by soldiers, and woe to the poor craftsman whose eye strayed beyond 
the work allotted to him. Most stringent precautions were taken with 
occasional visitors, who had to pass a special gate, and, minutely 
interrogated by the guard, they were always followed by a watchman, 
who had to ascertain the truth of their statements. 

It goes without saying that this precaution was doubled, nay 
trebled at night, when the main entrance of the palace was garrisoned 
either by an Arab or Albanian regiment, who were most rigorous and 
ready to shoot anybody refusing to answer at once. This stillness of 
night in the lonely walks of the Yildiz park, where not a shadow of a 
mortal was to be seen and where the swift flight of the owls was the 
only interruption in the dreary calm—this horrible stillness will be 
never forgotten by me, just as I shall always remember the frightful 
anxiety I felt when sitting alone at midnight in one of the rooms, 
whilst the heavy steps of the military watch, consisting of fifteen or 
twenty-five soldiers, who passed by my window, re-echoed far away 
in the distance, leaving a thrill in the heart of the most courageous 
man. This awful impression is heightened by the loud and melancholy 
singing of the Koran-reciters at the gate, whose lugubrious voices fill 
a great part of the park and penetrate even to the Imperial bedroom, 
the inmate of which feels secure only on hearing the sound of this 
holy text, said to be most efficacious against all wickedness of the 
Shaitan. When sitting late in the night during the month of June 
in the Chalet Kiosk with the Sultan, he drew my attention to the awe- 
inspiring solemnity of the voices of these Koran-reciters, and said 
“Tell me, can there be a human heart able to withstand the impres- 
siveness of these singers?’ I said ‘No, Sire, but the ear must 
belong to a true believer, acquainted with the Arabic,’ which seemed 
not to have satisfied him, and he dropped the subject. In spite of all 
these most elaborate precautions the poor Sultan very rarely fully 
enjoyed his night’s rest. ‘Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,’ 
never refreshed his tortured mind. Nobody knew in which palace 
he passed the night, and, steadily haunted by the spectre of persecution, 
he rose tired from his bed, and it was but the morning bath which gave 
him some strength. ‘ What a horrible fate to be a Sultan! And is it not 
curious that there are men ready to fill such a dreadful office ?’ I said 
often to myself on watching the unfortunate prince called Sultan 
Abdul Hamid. 

From the foregoing remarks referring to his fear in the interior of 
his palace it may be easily guessed how extraordinary were the measures 
taken for his security when he had to leave the precincts of Yildiz, be it 
even for the short distance to the palace of Top Kapi (the Old Seraglio) 
in Stambul. As here are guarded the holy relics of the Prophet—such 
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as the standard, his cloak, his sword, two of his teeth, and a portion 
of his beard—it is incumbent upon the Sultan to pay an annual visit 
to these relics in the month of-Ramazan, to do homage to these objects 
and to pray there. Being unable to withdraw from this duty he went 
there with reluctance and fear. Formerly he used to go by land, but 
being frightened by the deliberately invented stories of his spies, he 
later chose the passage by sea, not before strict orders had been given 
to all vessels in the harbour to keep far away from the imperial steamer 
and to abstain from using glasses and kodaks at those on board. 
Similar precautions were taken on the way from Yildiz to Beshiktash, 
where even a look through the latticed windows of the harems was 
regarded as indecent and offending. Visits or excursions to the 
environs of Yildiz, such as to the Sweet Waters of Europe and Asia, 
or to Tchamlidjia, were quite impossible, for although Sultan Abdul 
Hamid in the beginning of his reign did not mind paying visits to 
distinguished foreigners at the Hotel Royal in Pera, this custom has 
long ago been abrogated, and it was only the Emperor William the 
Second to whom he accorded a reception at the landing place of Dolma- 
Bagtche. Strange to say, he observed the same reticence also with his 
own children, and when I once advised him to send his favourite 
son Burhan-ed-din on a visit to Europe, and I offered my services 
as a mentor, the Sultan answered with his usual smile, ‘ Good books 
and a clear brain will teach more and better than all travels.’ I also 
smiled and quoted the following sentence of the Koran—Allah said : 
‘Go wandering about, for God’s earth is large and worthy to be seen.’ 
But the Sultan dropped the subject, and I never touched it again. 

In most cases I was unable to discover the motive of his fear and 
precaution. When I decided to introduce the late Dr. Herzl, the head 
of the Zionists, I had to use all kind of pretexts to disarm the Sultan’s 
apprehension. He was fond of the Jews, he knew that Jewish colonisa- 
tion in Palestine would serve as a counterpoise against the steadily 
intruding inimical Christians and would strengthen his rule in Syria. 
But it nevertheless cost me days and days of persuasion, and when he 
ultimately acceded to my wish and agreed to receive Dr. Herzl, he 
did it under the condition that I must leave Constantinople at once, 
which I also did. Now I am quite at a loss to discover the reason 
of his command, and I shall probably never know it. 

In a word his utter distrust against everybody, originating as it 
did from the unceasing plots and intrigues of the Harem where he 
grew up, had unavoidably a paralysing effect upon all his doings 
as a ruler and a private man. From this want of confidence sprang 
up his marked feature of irresolution, a mpst disastrous feature in the 
character of an Oriental ruler, where the prevailing habit of procras 
tination kills all activity. In state affairs he put a severe trial on 
the diplomatists accredited to his court, and amongst other instances 
I might quote the case of the English occupation of Egypt, at the 
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negotiation of which with the late Lord Dufferin he exhausted the 
patience even of this most indulgent and wise statesman. 

This want of decision was marked also in small and insignificant 
affairs. How often did it happen that such and such Ambassador or 
private guest of distinction was invited to dinner for a certain evening ; 
the dinner was ready, the table was most luxuriously dressed, when by 
a freak of the Padishah, or by the advice of the astrologer, the invitation 
was couritermanded, and the guest on his way to Yildiz was just 
met by the imperial courier near the gate and had to return to his 
house. This comedy was repeated with a certain ambassador several 
times, when at last he felt offended and refused any further invita- 
tion. Of course minor people were much more exposed to these 
imperial whims, originating sometimes in the augury of the astrologer 
just mentioned in whose prophecies the Sultan firmly believed, and 
even at the time when I enjoyed his highest favour I had to drive 
from five to ten times to Yildiz before I was admitted to a long 
promised interview. On such occasions he pleaded some slight 
indisposition or extraordinary engagement, for the requirements of 
politeness were never neglected. On one occasion, namely during the 
flight of his brother-in-law, Damad Mahmud Pasha, to Europe, I was 
suddenly called from my summer resort in Tirol to come to see him 
on urgent business. Reluctantly I left my quiet corner in the moun- 
tains of Pusterthal, and arrived at Constantinople; I was told that 
his Majesty wanted to send me to London in order to persuade the fugi- 
tive member of the imperial family to return home under the promise 
of full pardon, but whilst on my way to the Bosphorus the Sultan 
changed his mind, owing to the whisperings of Izzet Pasha, my 
declared enemy, and so I had to return re infecta in the midst of a 
sultry summer. Feeling myself safe under the shelter of respect for 
greater age and learning, acknowledged by him, I ventured one day 
to remonstrate against this imperial habit and quoted the Persian verse : 


Kurbi shahan ateshi suzan buved 
(i.e. The proximity of kings burns like fire), 


upon which he smilingly said ‘ Yes, but sometimes it warms also.’ 
Well, he accorded to me more liberties than to many other people 
in his entourage, but I never felt safe from the caprices of his fickle 
nature. In the beginning he really intended to put me in a high 
position if I would settle down permanently on the Bosphorus ; he 
made allusions to it, promising me all kind of wealth and dignity. 
I might have become an ambassador and even a Minister, but, having 
seen through his character, I never had the slightest desire to enter 
his service and contented myself with the title of a foreign friend. 
I must not omit to mention that firmness of character did not fail 
to influence him under certain circumstances. Sureya Pasha, his first 
Secretary, and decidedly the most honest and laborious official at 
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Court, had the courage to oppose his Imperialcommand. After having 
called six times at Yildiz without being received, the Sultan sent late in 
the evening a message saying : ‘ Reshid Efendi (my Turkish name) and 
Sureya are to come to the palace at eight o’clock in the morning.’ ‘No!’ 
said Sureya, ‘I shall not come, I am not his dog, nor is Reshid Efendi.’ 
Strange to say, these words, although remitted to the Sultan, had no 
evil consequence for the Secretary, for he had to disregard the offence. 

I dare say his constant fear and distrust alienated from him his best 
friends and most reliable supporters. In fact he had no friends at all, 
not even amongst those uneducated, ignorant and fanatic men whom 
he raised to high position and upon whose gratitude he relied. In 
reviewing the list of his chamberlains, private servants, high and low 
Court officials, we shall be surprised to find amongst them mostly men of 
unknown origin, or of non-Turkish nationality, such as Arabs, Kurds, 
Bosniaks, and Albanians, for the simple reason that he thought these 
non-Turkish men, feeling themselves strangers in a Turkish milieu, 
would be more attached to his person. With reference to these nearest 
attendants he said to me one day, ‘ You see, I do not give particular 
importance to high birth or wealth, I have always given preference to 
mental superiority, and I have chosen my chamberlains out of the 
ranks of the best students in the college or from amongst these young 
men whose achievements have appealed to me.’ In fact, the younger 
generation of Court officials were all of the said category. The 
chamberlain Emin Bey, a Caucasian, wrote a book on Central Asia; 
Arif, Bekir and Sadik were known as capital stylists and perfect 
French students, and in a similar way he enlisted in the ranks of his 
numerous secretaries all young people of certain merits irrespective of 
their origin and exterior. Originally he tried to follow the same 
principle in the appointment of the high functionaries, but he was 
powerless in the face of the old system sanctioned by time and custom ; 
he fully knew the weakness of such men and often complained to me 
that he was the involuntary victim of an unreasonable usage. How 
it came about that, in spite of his firm will, he had reposed temporary 
confidence in a number of uneducated, illiterate and common men has 
remained quite a riddle to me. Such was his relation to the stupid and 
fanatic Hadji Ali Bey, mentioned before, who had an unlimited 
influence upon the Sultan, and who always acted as his chief adviser. 
Of the same category was the well-known Sheikh Ebul-Huda, an Arab 
molla of dark origin and of a very dubious character. He acted as a 
religious adviser, but much more as an expounder of occult sciences ; 
hence the general belief prevailing in Turkish circles that the Sheikh 
was formerly an Arab gipsy, who succeeded in ensnaring the Sultan 
through his conjuring tricks. Arabs and Circassians were always pre- 
ferred by him as more faithful and more humble than the Turks ; hence 
his predilection for Izzet, Ebul-Huda, and Emin Efendi,but I dare say 
he was mistaken, for the Turk is the most reliable amongst all Asiatics 
Vor, LXV—No. 388 8 U 
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I know. Last, but not least, among these obscure worthies round the 
Sultan was the famous Lutfi Aga, in his official capacity Master of the 
Robes, but in reality the most intimate confidant of the Sultan, in 
spite of his Turkish origin. I had a rather curious adventure with this 
worthy. One day, whilst walking with the Sultan in the garden, I 
saw this man approaching his Majesty, and looking closer in his face 
I recognised in him the servant of Mahmud Nedim Pasha, formerly 
Grand Vizier, distinguished by his Russian symps ‘hies; hence his 
nickname Nedimoff, in whose house in Bebek I acted formerly as a 
teacher of French to his son-in-law, Rifat Bey. In accosting the said 
former servant somewhat boldly, I noticed a perplexity on his face, 
but still more remarkable was the blushing of the Sultan, who asked 
me whether I knew his favourite man before. ‘ Of course,’ said I, 
‘ Lutfi was a servant in the house of Mahmud Nedim Pasha, and he 
often cleaned my boots——.’ Tableau! The most intimate man of 
His Majesty a shoeblack by origin ; but this intermezzo did not dis- 
concert Abdul Hamid, for Lutfi went on in his delicate service until 
the end of his life. Such is the East, and such are Orientals, however 
so much gifted ! 

It is nevertheless preposterous to assume that with all his praise- 
worthy choice of his servants he fully trusted to his own creatures. 
No! No sooner did he notice some intimacy between any of them, 
when he at once decided to estrange them and to make them enemies. 
One day he said to me, ‘ What have you done to Sureya Pasha (his 
first Secretary for many years, and one of my best friends in the 
palace), that he constantly is bent upon calumniating and accusing you 
of misdeeds, to which, of course, I shall never give credit ?’ Although 
I had at once penetrated his devilish device, I feigned astonishment, 
and when I related the matter to Sureya, he grew wild and said, ‘ That 
is just like him, his wicked soul is exasperated in discovering two 
friendly-disposed men. Allah will not withhold from him the due 
punishment.’ The use of this language on the part of a servant of the 
Padishah may well cause surprise, but it must be remembered that 
Sureya Pasha, the possessor of all the secrets of the Sultan and the 
main executor of his will, was fully conscious of the gravity of his 
position, and had more than once dared to oppose his Imperial master. 
With a rigid autocrat like Sultan Abdul Hamid, in whose eyes the 
Sublime Porte sank down to the level of an instrument, the office of 
the First Secretary (Bash Kitabet) was the real centre of the admini+ 
stration of the whole Empire. I used to spend hours in this office as 
an idle spectator, where I met all the great men of the country, for, 
excepting the Grand Vizier and the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the Sultan rarely 
or never accorded a personal reception, and everything was submitted 
to him through his First Secretary. With this man he was in constant 
correspondence, carried on through chamberlains hurrying from one 
or the other palace to the Secretariate as bearers of small letters, 
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cautiously folded and sealed, which the secretary had to destroy or 
burn after having read their contents. Only once or twice I succeeded 
in evading the attention of the secretary, getting short specimens of the 
Imperial handwriting. The scenes I witnessed in this Chief Secre- 
tariate will be ever memorable to me. Here I met the representatives 
of all the different nationalities and Churches of the Empire. Bishops 
and Sheikhs, Patriarch and Koreishits from Mecca, the Khakham- 
Bashi, and the envoy of the Pope, all sat here in friendly intercourse, 
anxiously watching the door by which the Sultan’s messenger entered 
and spasmodically listening at the announcement of the Pasha. Even 
the verdict of life and death was communicated here to the culprits, 
and most appalling was the scene I witnessed once late after midnight, 
when the poor delinquent threw himself down at the feet of Sureya, 
crying and wailing in a most heartrending way, but to no avail, for the 
death sentence was sealed. The unfortunate victim had to be dragged 
away by the servants. 

The Chief Secretariate served also as a medium of intercourse 
between the members of the diplomatic circle and the Sultan. Th- 
first dragomans of the different embassies had free access ; they went 
straight to Sureya, sat down next to him, and, as the room was mostly 
full of visitors, they bent their heads to his ear and arranged their 
affairs whispering. One day it happened that the French Attaché 
Militaire just called when I was present, and, taking me for a genuine 
old Turkish gentleman, he reported quite freely about his experiences 
during his trip in Asia Minor, where he was sent by his Government. 
‘Please to report to His Majesty,’ said the French officer, ‘ that the 
English have got an eye on Alexandrette and that their intrigues are 
extending far into the interior. Attention would be most recommend- 
able.’ As the Pasha always looked at me, the Frenchman got restless, 
when ultimately the spell was broken by the Pasha’s saying ‘ Monsieur 
le Capitaine, you evidently do not know my friend who sits there. 
It is Professor Vambéry, the guest of the Sultan.’ The perplexity of 
the Frenchman can be easily imagined, he changed all kind of colours, 
and I am sure another time he will be more careful in delivering his 
report. A similar adventure I had with Baron T——, of the German 
embassy, but the shrewd Levantine was more cautious and dropped 
his loud conversation at once. 

Invested with an office of such importance, Sureya Pasha was 
by no means the loom in the hand of his master, for he used to remon- 
strate, and I know cases where the Sultan had to give in. Sureya 
Pasha began his arduous work at nine o’clock in the morning, retiring 
from it only one or two hours after midnight, interrupting his gigantic 
task for the two meals and five times daily prayer, preceded by a 
religious ablution. No wonder that this man, who was besides a stout 
eater, died of aneurism at an early age, which gave rise to the rumour 


that the Sultan had poisoned him ; this, however, is a false imputation. 
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Sureya Pasha, whom I knew in 1857 as a kiatib (writer), was a kind- 
hearted man, differing very often in political and humanitarian 
questions from his master, particularly since the latter began to give 
ear to Izzet, the instigator of the Armenian massacres, an act of 
cruelty to which Sureya strongly demurred. Before Sureya, the Sultan 
had two secretaries, one Kiichiik Said, later Grand Vizier, and Rashid 
Efendi, a clever young man, who died a premature death. His last 
secretary, Tahsin Pasha, the son-in-law of my former pupil, was a 
creature of Lutfi Aga, but, lacking all notoriety, he remained a genuine 
representative of the old Turkish Efendi class, ignorant and servile, 
but grasping and corruptible in the extreme. 

The Court officer of importance next to the First Secretary I found 
in the person of the Sultan’s First Interpreter, who acted also as Intro- 
ducteur des Ambassadeurs. In my time it was Munir Pasha, a man 
of elegant manners and a kind heart. His office was not a light one. 
Besides serving as interpreter in most important diplomatic negotia- 
tions, he had to stand on the right hand of the Sultan during the dinner 
parties given to foreign visitors, and as the imperial host used to speak 
to his neighbour at the table and to pay flattering compliments to the 
European ladies present, the translator had constantly to turn from 
right to left, and the patient skill and readiness the Pasha exhibited 
on such occasions were worthy of admiration. After the demise of 
Munir Pasha the office of the Grand Maitre des Cérémonies went over 
to Ibrahim Pasha, a kind-hearted gentleman of the old Turkish school, 
and after the death of the latter, one Galil Pasha, a clever and well- 
educated young gentleman, was invested with the not enviable position 
of First Interpreter to His Majesty. At some private interviews I had 
to serve in the same capacity, and Prince M——, the Greek envoy, 
appeared much astonished at the confidence the Sultan had shown 
me. The office of an interpreter was at all events a delicate one, for 
the Sultan had a smattering of French, and he was always restless, 
fearing that his Turkish sentences had not been duly rendered. A not 
less important part was played in the household of the Sultan by the 
Kizlar Agasi (i.e. the Chief Eunuch), called also out of politeness 
Dar es Seadet esh-Sherife Agasi (viz. the master of the noble house of 
happiness), formerly Yaver Aga, and later on a certain Abdul-Gani by 
name, both most horrible looking creatures, whom I happened to know 
personally, and who, on my first meeting them, reminded me that the 
title Altesse is due to them, and that their rank is next to that of the 
Grand Vizier. The conversation with these illiterate and stupid 
people was most disgusting to me, and they not only claimed a high 
title but also a corresponding treatment. In connection with this 
queer dignitary of the palace, I may mention that Sultan Abdul Hamid 
was not at all so fervently attached to the imperial harem as generally 


supposed. 
If my intercourse with ‘the Sultan did not belong to the comforts 
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of life, for I had to be careful of his whims and freaks, the association 
with the Court officers was certainly the most unpleasant task I had 

to perform. Whilst the educated and semi-Europeanised portion 

of them were extremely jealous at my position, the ignorant and 

uneducated were all my enemies, suspecting in me a Giaur who had 
bewitched their master, and who, assisted by the Shaitan, had appro- 
priated Mohammedan learning. To the former class belonged the 
famous Izzet Pasha, the Second Secretary of the Sultan, my and every 
European’s most inveterate enemy, and who was regarded as the chief 
adviser of Abdul Hamid. The ways and means which brought this 
man to the palace are not generally known, much less the art with which 
he succeeded in enticing the suspicious ruler, to whom he was evidently 
superior in cunning ruse and all kinds of lies and treachery. I have 
seen a portion of the letter which he had addressed to the Sultan, 
full of denunciations of the leading statesmen and of confessions of 
his own loyalty, patriotism and Moslem zeal. He produced even proofs 
of sedition against a leading minister (of course, forged) and, assisted 
by his countryman, the Sheik Ebul Huda, he succeeded in ensnaring 
the distrustful ruler and in becoming his chief adviser. Izzet and the 
aforesaid sheikh have been the chief cause of the Sultan’s anti-European 
feelings. Suffice to say that Izzet persecuted me from the very 
moment that he entered the palace, and he made no secret of it, for 
he used to dart at me furious looks of anger and hatred, and he made 
it known to me that I should no longer continue to make the palace 
unsafe and beguile the Padishah. Poor, innocent Sultan; he 
certainly was an easy prey to the seducer! Izzet having made up 
his mind to exclude every non-Mohammedan from intercourse with 
the Sultan had an easy task fo put me aside, since the representative 
of a foreign great Power, suspecting in me a secret agent of his rivals, 
had a similar object in view. Sultan Abdul Hamid noticing that 
he could not make me a willing instrument in his hands, and that 
I was disliked by his friend in Europe, readily gave up his plans of 
winning me over entirely to his interests, and without betraying 
his displeasure our relations grew gradually colder, until I ceased 


visiting Constantinople and his palace. 
A. VAMBERY. 


The University, Budapest. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC-HOUSE 


MERCILEss contempt is poured on anyone who can be labelled a friend 
of the brewers by many of the Temperance party. How much more, 
then, will they consider me unworthy of credence, for I write as a 
director of a brewery! And yet one would imagine that a brewer 
would have sufficient knowledge of the trade in beer to entitle him to 
write about it. In the case of any other business which it is proposed 
to affect by legislation, those engaged in it are considered peculiarly 
qualified to express their views on the subject. 

Of course the question of the future of the public-house is more 
important to us than to anyone. We are told by some temperance 
writers that all we care about is to sell as much alcohol as possible, 
regardless of the degradation of our fellow-men. But since the Act 
of 1904 provided that licences should only be taken away (without 
compensation) for misconduct, the fact that anything that will reduce 
drunkenness, and improve the status of the public-house, is directly 
to our pecuniary advantage is more obvious than ever. I think 
there is little doubt that the present state of the public-house is in 
various ways unsatisfactory to all concerned. And also I am confident 
that it is in the improvement of the public-house that one of the most 
important advances of temperance will lie. This improvement should 
be both in the form of the structure and also in the entertainment 
offered to its patrons. 

In his speech at the Royal Albert Hall, London, on the 25th of 
June 1908, Mr. Balfour said : 


I have sometimes doubted whether, in the long series of legislative enact- 
ments connected with the sale of alcohol in this country, we have not been 
on the wrong tack. On the Continent, at all events, you see, and everybody 
who has been there must rejoice to see, a man and his family going to enjoy 
music, it maybe under cover in winter, or in the open air in the summer, hearing 
the band and enjoying nature and art, and accompanying that enjoyment by 
consumption of lager beer and alcohol, which is rarely, in such circumstances, 
used to excess. Who but must regret that we see so little of that in this country, 
and that when a poor man desires—not a rich man—but when a poor man 
desires to consume alcohol, even in the utmost moderation, you for the most 
part compel him to go to a house in which you have forbidden, by the police and 
other regulations, anything to take place except the bare sale of food and drink ? 
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But it is often said that the main obstacle to reform lies in the fact 
that nearly all houses are now tied, and that consequently no improve- 
ment can be made.' On the face of it this is most improbable. An 
improvement to a house should make it more fit to serve its end, 
and so more valuable. The better it meets the real needs of the 
population the better for all concerned. It is true that there has been 
little improvement in the last fifty years. The habits and customs 
of the population have largely changed, but the public-house remains 
to a much larger extent than should be the case the mere drinking- 
shop of many years ago. But if one asks the reason of this strange and 
important phenomenon, it is to be found not so much in any want of 
progressiveness, or moving with the times, on the part of the trade as 
in the fact that licensing benches control absolutely every change of 
any kind, either in the fabric of the house or in what is permitted to 
its users. The public-house has been regarded too often as an evil— 
necessary indeed, but to be kept as unattractive as possible. So it 
is rare that any enlargement is permitted, and games such as even 
chess or draughts are frequently forbidden, billiards only being, 
apparently, considered a moral game; music usually is taboo; in 
fact nothing is left in many cases but drinking. This is a policy with 
which on every ground I profoundly disagree. I do not believe that 
it makes for temperance in the people, and I believe it to be an inter- 
ference with liberties and rights which would need a very strong and 
clearly proved reason to justify. 

I propose to discuss first what a tied house is, and then, having 
stated the present situation, to consider in what direction improve- 
ments may lie. I hope to give reasons for thinking that a new type 
of house more suited to present needs would be of public benefit. Of 
course it is necessary that the new type of house should pay its owners. 
You cannot hope for any great change unless philanthropy goes with 
5 per cent. But holding, as I do, that there is nothing that pays 
owners of public-houses so well as true temperance, I do not think 
it should be impossible to suggest great improvements which will 
come about by the working of the laws of commercial profit, if liberty 
can be allowed to owners to experiment. 

First as to tied houses. Though everyone talks glibly about it, 
I doubt if everyone understands exactly what a tied house is. Any- 
way, @ short definition will not be out of place. A tied house is a 
public-house whose licensee has entered into an agreement with a 
brewer or brewery company, by way of tenancy or by way of loan, or 
both, which contains among its covenants one providing that the 
licensee shall buy certain articles exclusively from the brewery. These 
articles, of course, invariably include malt liquors (though even in 
regard to them a latitude is allowed in respect to the stocking of one 


' This may, I imagine, be supposed to be one reason for some of the present 
Budget proposals. 
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or two world-famed brands). In the case of London houses that 
usually represents the extent of the ‘tie.’ But a ‘ tie’ extending to 
wines and spirits, &c., is not uncommon in various parts of the country. 
Tn such cases the licensee buys these other articles also from or through 
the brewery company. The tie extends for as long as the agreement 
remains in force ; that is to say, in the case of a tenancy agreement it 
operates during the whole of the licensee’s tenancy ; where the agree- 
ment is merely by way of loan, the licensee can get rid of it by paying 
off the loan. To this definition should be added a reference to the 
managed house, which is often confused with the tied house, but is 
in reality quite distinct. These managed houses are common in the 
great Northern and Midland towns. There the licensee is not a tenant 
working on his own account for a profit, but a servant of the brewery 
company in receipt of a salary as manager, just like a branch manager 
of a bank or the manager of a branch shop of a big boot stores. He 
often has no interest in the sales of beer or spirits, but lives on a 
weekly salary, and gets a percentage on food, aerated water, tea, &c., 
which he may sell. 

Now how did this tied-house system arise? Historically, it goes 
back much further than is commonly supposed. The report of a 
House of Commons Select Committee issued in 1818 declared that 
‘ nearly one-half of the victualling houses in the Metropolis, and more 
in the country, are held by brewers.’ But later there appears to 
have been a period in which the free house was much more in evidence ; 
and this development of the free house must be connected with the 
policy which began with the Duke of Wellington’s Act of 1830, under 
which beer-houses were encouraged. Practically, anyone could 
obtain a licence (only an excise licence was needed) if he paid the 
fees, had premises of sufficient rateable value, and was a man of good 
character. This policy, though checked somewhat soon after the 
start, really remained in force until 1869, during which period the 
number of licensed houses increased very considerably. For not only 
beer licences but full licences were comparatively easy to obtain 
during this period; some magistrates, indeed, preferring to grant 
full licences rather than beer-house licences, because of the better-class 
premises in which full licences were usually housed. So freely were 
licences granted that it became not uncommon to see two next door 
to each other. Now that had an adverse influence upon the tied- 
house system. Let me illustrate how it worked by a quotation from 
a speech by Mr. Henry Mitchell, the chairman of Messrs. Mitchells & 
Butlers Brewery, at the last annual meeting of that company : 


Under such conditions [said Mr. Mitchell] it will be readily understood that 
no incentive at that time existed for brewery firms to become possessors of public- 
house property. People with comparatively small capital could then enter the 
trade as possessors of public-houses. In Birmingham and district at this time 
there was comparatively no ‘tied trade’ and certainly no ‘monopoly value.’ 
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The enormous number of licences created by the Act of 1830 thus prevented any 
monopoly value attaching itself to licensed houses. In 1867 Henry Mitchell & 
Co. (now Mitchells and Butlers) were the owners of only one public-house, 
and had no ‘ tie’ or ‘ loan’ on any other public-house. In 1869 the discretion to 
grant new beer-house licences was placed in the hands of the magistrates. Re- 
striction in licensing (for all classes of houses) then commenced, and soon effected 
a marked rise in values. Simultaneously with this further restriction took 
place, from increased stringency of magisterial regulations, and also a more 
drastic police supervision commenced. These difficulties and the increased 
responsibilities of publicans, with higher values obtainable for their houses 
owing to the restriction adopted in licensing, induced many publicans and owners 
to part with houses which they had formerly acquired on comparatively easy 
terms, as they found that they could sell at what was then regarded as remunera- 
tive prices. These changes began to force the hands of wholesale traders, who 
for these reasons often found their customers changed to competitors. The 
changes in licensing and the competition to retain and secure business caused 
such further advances in values that eventually the class of buyers with fotmerly 
sufficient capital to secure houses for themselves were now compelled to apply to 
wholesale traders for the necessary financial aid to enter the business; and 
brewers, to protect their own interests, were likewise impelled to invest addi- 
tional capital, conjointly with their customers, in order to maintain the sales 
of beers they were producing. Naturally the customer was willing, and agreed 
to purchase his beers from those who risked their capital jointly with his own 
in the undertaking by which he had to earn his living. Apart from brewing, 
capital is applied in the same manner by other traders, and no unwillingness 
is found, and no objection raised, to such arrangements on fair terms. 


In London the modern, or second, development of tied houses 
was of rather later date than in the country. Up to 1880 there were 
practically no tied houses in London, the system prevailing in the 
early years of the nineteenth century having practically vanished. 
The covenant to deal with a particular brewer was unknown to London 
tenants, as was also any management on behalf of a brewer or distiller, 
except in the ordinary way when a mortgagee was in possession. But 
in the early ’eighties competition set in, being stimulated by the Beer 
Duty Act of 1880, and by the commercial conditions then prevailing 
in the trade. It was, however, some years later before tied began 
to supersede free houses. For example, one of the biggest owners of 
tied houses in London to-day is the amalgamated brewery company 
known as Watney, Combe, Reid & Co. But in 1888 Mr. Cosmo Bonsor 
stated in the House of Commons that 80 per cent. of Combe & Co.’s 
customers were free. The practice in London about that time was a 
free market in public-houses. The publicans were men of means, 
though they also borrowed capital necessary to their business from 
their brewers, their distillers, or from their friends. If there was a 
mortgage, it did not contain a covenant to deal. The custom of the 
trade was that if brewer A supplied beer to a house at which brewer B 
had an account, A became liable for that account, whether it was on 
security or only for goods supplied. This system, of course, tended 
to keep the trade in the same brewer’s hands. About 1885 one of 
the London brewers broke away from the custom and commenced 
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buying reversions, &c., of public-houses. Money was cheap, and the 
large insurance companies began to lend on mortgage of licensed 
premises. The publicans naturally took advantage of the situation, 
and the price of houses rose everywhere. As a result of this, the 
old-fashioned London brewers found that the channels through which 
they supplied the public were being rapidly closed. They had either 
to lose their trade or enter into competition for the purchase of 
houses ; and they adopted the latter course. 

The above is an outline of the origin of the modern tied-house 
system. The economic origin is clear: it is the policy of restriction. 
Whether the restriction of public-houses be wise or not from the point 
of view of temperance, it has been the manifest cause of the tied-house 
system. The more the State restricts the number of public-houses, the 
chief ‘outlets of the brewery’s products, the more necessary it becomes 
for brewers to secure a proportion of these restricted outlets, other- 
wise their businesses might go to pieces for lack of channels of dis- 
tribution. Nothing, therefore, could be more illogical than the present 
policy of the Government and the Teetotal party. They abuse tied 
houses, and at the same time propose further restrictions in public- 
houses, though restriction is the very thing which fosters the tied 
house, making it an economic necessity to the brewing trade. The 
promoters of the Licensing Bill said that the tied house was a curse, 
and they must legislate to get rid of it; the legislation they propose 
was to destroy at least a third of the number of the houses still left— 
that is to say, to accentuate the very thing which produces tied 
houses. 

But is the tied house such a curse? Let us examine the leading 
arguments against it. And I think I shall exhaust them if I classify 
them under the headings of the following assertions: (1) That the tied- 
house system is a menace to the State by placing enormous political 
power in the hands of brewers ; (2) that it is a menace to temperance 
by inducing undue pushing of the sale of drink; (3) that it means 
bad liquor; (4) that the system implies the enslavement of the 
publican. 

As to the first assertion, I can say confidently that it has no firmer 
basis than the notion in the minds of Libera] politicians that brewers 
are Conservatives, who give valuable support to the Conservative 
party, coerce their tenants into giving the same support, and turn 
their houses into Tory committee-rooms. And is that, in simple fact, 
a sound basis? One would almost think, when Liberals talk of the 
Conservatism of brewers, that such names as Whitbread and Buxton 
were unknown to the Liberal party, not to mention other names of 
brewers who have been active Liberals. The notion that Conservative 
brewers coerce their tenants is merely foolish. The ballot is secret ; 
that is sufficient answer. But this further consideration may be 
added: the more the publican becomes, in the elegant phraseology 
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of Radicals, the ‘ slave of the brewer,’ the less likely is he to feel that 
his interests are wrapped up with those of the brewers. The more he 
tends to become a man without capital of his own, ora salaried manager 
of other’s property, the less likely is he to feel that his interests are 
identical with those of the party which safeguards the right of property. 
As to turning public-houses into Tory committee-rooms, cannot those 
who use this argument credit us who are owners of public-houses with 
the possession of ordinary business acumen? Why should we, more 
than other commercial men, try to frighten away custom by forcing 
unpalatable opinions down throats of customers? In point of fact 
we don’t do it. The public-house is the resort of men of all parties, 
and the publican knows it, and acts on that knowledge with the same 
circumspection which is practised by everyone else who has business 
dealings with men of varied opinions. 

If brewers had in the past the immense power they are credited 
with, would they tamely have submitted to taxation which frequently 
amounts to 20 or 30 per cent. on their ordinary shares, when the 
average dividend paid on the ordinary shares of all breweries last year 
was under 5 per cent. ? And this in addition to the enormous sums the 
trade pays in rates, assessments on public-houses being in many places 
about three times as high as on other businesses. Would they also have 
submitted to the increased restrictions of late years—restrictions which 
we do not by any means believe invariably make for temperance ? 
It must be remembered that, as far as these restrictions fulfil the 
expectations of their originators, they can be expressed jn terms of 
money by the trade. In some cases they may be for the public good, 
in others we think they are mistaken ; but wherever they limit the 
sales they partake of the nature of an extra tax. 

The assertion that the tied-house system is a menace to temperance, 
because under it the sale of drink is unduly pushed, is as baseless an 
argument as that which we have just discussed. It can only be used 
by persons who have no knowledge of the inside of a public-house. 
Such reformers appear to think that the bar of a public-house is like 
the counter of a draper’s shop—that customers have drink pressed upon 
them, and when they have finished a pint of beer are entreated to try 
a glass of whisky. A customer asks for what he wants; if he is sober 
he is served; and for the rest the barman or barmaid remains a 
passive and indifferent spectator. This applies equally to free and to 
tied houses. Of course brewery companies like tenants who increase 
the trade of their houses ; but how is the trade increased ? For the 
most part such increase comes of its own accord. Where it is owing 
to the licensee’s own exertions, it is simply because the licensee keeps 
his place well appointed, sells good drink, and serves it in an agreeable 
manner—that is to say, attends to the fulfilment of the proper social 
function of a public-house. Even enemies of public-houses will 
admit that those concerned in the business are deserving of praise 
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rather than of censure when they give the public decent accommoda- 
tion, cleanliness, courtesy, and good liquor. In so far as the tied- 
house system increases the custom of the tied house it is, and can be, 
by these means only. If by pushing the sale of drink is meant the 
pressing of drink on men who have already had enough, the notion 
that such a system is encouraged by the owners of tied houses is 
palpably absurd. To serve a drunken man is to imperil the licence, 
and therewith the capital which the brewer has put into the house. 
The preservation of the licence, by not serving drunken men, is one of 
the preoccupations of publicans, and a brewery company with capital 
at stake would be the last sort of public-house owner to encourage 
such a malpractice. And there is this further consideration : control 
over the licensed victualler must be more complete in the tied than in 
the free house. For the tied tenant has not only his own money and 
reputation at stake, and is under the inspection of the police equally 
with the free, but he is also constantly under the inspection of officials 
from the brewery company. 

Now as to the third assertion, that the tied-house system means 
bad liquor. That inferior beer is sometimes sold in tied houses I will 
not attempt to deny. Beer is a commodity which can easily be 
spoiled in the handling; and from improper treatment, unclean 
appliances, weather conditions, and so forth, it sometimes happens 
that beer which leaves the brewery in excellent condition does not 
reach the consumer in the like state. That is often the explanation 
of bad beer in tied houses. I also admit that beer of inferior quality 
does sometimes leave a brewery for the tied house. That is to say 
that there are black sheep in every flock. But their sphere of opera- 
tions is practically confined to a comparatively few small country 
places, where the public-houses are so few that one brewer can get a 
monopoly—a danger which the Licensing Bill, with its proposed 
wholesale reductions of licences, tended to increase. A brewery 
company advertises conspicuously on tied houses that its beer is sold 
there. That brewers generally should make a practice of advertising 
their own bad wares is simply contrary to common-sense. Nor does 
it impute much common-sense to brewers to suppose that they would 
knowingly sell bad beer. A man is not forced to drink, and in most 
places, if the beer at one house does not suit him, he has easy access 
to another house. Trade leaves the house where inferior beer is sold. 

Having endeavoured to enlist the varying sympathies of the 
Liberal politicians, the temperance reformer, and the drinker, the 
enemies of the tied house finally address an appeal to the tied tenant 
himself. It is a curious appeal. They tell him that he is a ‘ slave,’ 
which at any rate is not complimentary, and so one would think not 
particularly well calculated to evoke a warm welcome ; as last year’s 
by-elections have proved, in spite of the sporadic activity of that 
bogus institution, the Tied Tenants’ Defence League. But is the 
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term any more true than it is complimentary? If for value received 
I enter into an agreement in which I covenant with the seller of a 
commodity that so long as the agreement lasts I will buy from him 
what I need of the commodity which he sells, does that convert me 
into a slave? Is a barrister a slave to a firm of solicitors from whom 
he accepts a general retainer? Is a literary man who agrees to con- 
fine his contributions on a particular subject to a particular news- 
paper a slave to the proprietor of that paper? Is an actor or music- 
hall artist who agrees to perform at one theatre or set of music-halls, 
and not at others, during the term of an agreement a slave to the 
proprietors of those places of entertainment? Again, how many of 
the teetotalers and Radical politicians who are now denouncing tied- 
house ‘slavery’ themselves employ managers, clerks, workmen, or 
domestic servants, whose exclusive services they retain? Are there 
any who don’t? Would even Sir Thomas Whittaker allow the 
officials of his insurance institution to spend half their time in for- 
warding the interests of some rival institution? The term ‘slave’ 
as applied to tied-house tenants is as foolish as it is offensive. 

I think I have examined in as much detail as the arguments 
themselves demand the case against the tied house, and incidentally 
have shown that there is a case for the tied house, and that under 
these four heads which I have examined are to be found the argu- 
ments which are being used in the current discussions. Yet there is 
an objection which might be urged against the tied-house system, and 
which would not be altogether invalid. It is, however, an objection 
which, so far as my reading informs me, is never advanced. I mean 
the objection of the individualist—the objection that when the tied- 
house system is carried to the management point it impinges on the 
economic freedom of the individual, and substitutes a big capitalist 
organisation for a number of small independent men. If the tied- 
house system were attacked from that point of view I could under- 
stand some weight being given to the cry. But it is not, and for 
this reason—the substitution of the big company for the small man is 
not confined to the public-house trade ; it exists all through industrial 
society ; it applies to ‘ A. B. C.’ shops as much as to managed public- 
houses. But, indeed, one need not cite instances, for it is a universal 
phenomenon. Why, then, should anyone expect that the public- 
house trade should, practically alone of all trades, be exempt? More 
particularly, why should one expect this when, by an artificial policy 
of State restriction of public-houses, as well as by State demands for 
heavy expenditure, and State-made risks in the conduct of the business, 
special efforts have been put forth to force this ordinary development 
in retail business upon the public-house industry? The existing 
economic phrase is industrial organisation through joint-stock com- 
panies. We may regret the disappearance of the independent artisan 
and of the small shopkeeper, but it is futile to abuse those controlling 
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the modern organisation, whether they be public-house owners, tea- 
shop owners, cocoa manufacturers, or newspaper proprietors. 

Having, I hope, convinced my readers that the tied-house system 
does not stand in the way of improvement, let us now consider 
briefly what the nature of that improvement should be. But first 
let us ask the very elementary question, Are improvements to be 
desired or not? In other words, Is the public-house to be regarded 
as some morbid growth on the body politic, which should be excised 
as soon as may be? If so, then it is obvious that no improvement 
is desirable, and the present policy of ever-increasing restriction and 
taxation should be followed till public-houses cease to exist. But if 
we do not adopt that view, let us proceed to discuss what useful 
purpose they may fulfil in the social organisation. 

There are two classes of customers in a house who may usefully 
be separated in considering the problem, though in practice the same 
building has often to cater for both. 

There is, first, the regular habitué, and, secondly, the passer-by. 
The regular habitué is the man who comes in most days, often in the 
evening. Very large classes of our population live inadequately 
housed ; there are thousands of families in one or two or three rooms 
apiece. If the man or the wife wishes to meet a friend, or to have 
a little quiet, it is not possible to do so in their homes. They need 
some place to meet in where they can enjoy the elementary luxuries 
of fire, light, and space, and where they can read the paper, 
or write a letter. And this is no unreasonable wish. It is 
obviously not one for the State to try to curb. Rather it is to be 
encouraged. The more intelligent and educated people are, the more 
interests they have in life, and the more necessary does such accom- 
modation become. And it would appear wise to give them not only 
light and warmth, but such other relaxation and amusements as they 
may wish, as far as practicable. Games, music, dramatic performances, 
&c., may well be useful.. This has been tried with great success in 
Denmark and in other countries. The club movement shows clearly 
that such accommodation is much appreciated. There is perhaps no 
better solution of this side of the problem existent at the present time 
than the first-class workman’s club. Clubs vary, of course, indefinitely 
in their tone and usefulness. In some the feeling against excess in the 
use of alcoholic liquor is so strong that drunkenness means expulsion. 
There can be nothing that would make better for self-restraint than 
such a public opinion. And I think that the existence of such a 
sentiment may fairly be looked for, as the drunken man or woman 
is noisy and a nuisance, and not wanted by either publican or customer. 

A criticism on this idea has been put to me in this way. ‘ Yes, 
we quite see that a club of some kind is wanted, especially in poor 
districts, but we do not wish to encourage it in the public-house, where 
there is such risk of intoxication and where the surroundings are not 
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all we could wish.’ If you could reconstitute human nature, and 
start afresh, it might seem to some wise to eliminate the desire for 
alcohol. But we must take facts as they are, and choose deliberately 
our ideal. Either a public-house should be made, as Mr. Lloyd George 
put it in his Budget speech, ‘ an establishment which lives and thrives 
on mere swilling and tippling,’ or we should strive to make it, what 
Iam confident the great bulk of its habitués want, viz. a comfortable 
club for rest and refreshment. 

For the other class, the passer-by, another problem presents itself. 
The present type of-house meets his needs in a way, but the Con- 
tinental café form might in some places be better. 

What, then, would the ideal house be? I think the ideal house 
should be large ; that the owner should be encouraged, not discouraged, 
to enlarge it, since there is as a general rule less drunkenness in a large 
house than in a small one, and this partly because you have a greater 
pressure of public opinion, and partly because the more important 
the house the better the class of publican that can be secured. It. 
should be as spacious as possible, with plenty of light and air. It 
should, where possible, contain rooms where people can talk, and see 
their friends in as much comfort as may be. Where any open-air 
space is available, the licensee should surely be encouraged to use it, 
and not forbidden to do so. There should be as much for the people 
to do besides drinking as possible. Games of all kinds should be 
encouraged, and the publican should be allowed to provide music 
as may be desired. Singing and entertainments and debates, which 
are found to be so popular in clubs, should surely be encouraged. 
The aim should be to provide a place of respectable entertainment, 
where the wife would go with her husband. Why should we not have in 
London the sort of place which the Bishop of Birmingham so admired 
in Spain? He was there during the great festival of Christmas week, 
and again and again visited the large cafés corresponding to our 
public-houses. There, in a great hall, he could see as many as a 
thousand of the working-class people of the city. They were all seated 
at tables, and in many cases a man would be accompanied by his wife 
and children. There was music and every kind of refreshment. Some 
of the people were playing games, while others were drinking mild 
beer or coffee, syrups or milk, and all the time there was an immense 
noise of talking of the most cheerful and happy kind. He never saw 
anything in these cafés that was at all disagreeable or unpleasant. 

This has developed in the ordinary course of commercial life. The 
trader has been left free, as he is in all other trades, to supply what 
the public demand. It is to be remarked that in most countries the 
liberty permitted as to the hours of opening, and as to the type of 
building, and as to the entertainment offered, is very different indeed 
from our methods of constant restrictions and magisterial control. 
This is, no doubt, why the two systems have worked out so differently. 
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I am very confident that it would be far wiser and would do more 
for temperance if we aimed to make our public-houses more respectable 
and useful, and so foster a strong public opinion against drunkenness, 
rather than to decry them and do all that is possible to make them 
disreputable and mere drinking-shops, as is at present only too much 
the case. And here I would venture on a suggestion to the clergy. 
As long as public-houses remain in any form, the publican must be 
always a man of local influence. If drunkenness is the thing he most 
dreads, as that which may easily cause his ruin, then you and he 
have really the same interest with regard to drunkards. If you 
enlist his help, you will find him often only too ready to respond; 
that is, when you have overcome the prejudice which years of vilifica- 
tion by many clergy have naturally raised in his mind. I have known 
more than one clergyman who has conducted his temperance work 
on these lines, to the very great advantage of all concerned. 

If we are to have improved public-houses it will imply various 
other changes. More money will have to be invested in them. 
Consequently licences should not be taken away for merely technical 
offences. Some benches have taken away licences for technical 
irregularities which the owners were anxious to remedy as soon as 
they were brought to their notice. In any future legislation it would, 
I think, be of material advantage to licence the man and the house 
separately. If John Smith of the White Hart misconducts himself, 
the house may be shut up. This is illogical. There would be good 
reason to punish John Smith, but none surely to punish the neigh- 
bourhood, as is now done, by shutting up the White Hart. It might 
be wise for benches to have power to punish not the publican only, 
but the superior lessees, or owners, if the house has not been properly 
inspected, perhaps by way of fine; but shutting up a house, pre- 
sumably wanted in the district, is not a satisfactory way of expressing 
their disapproval of the way the house is conducted. The offences 
a publican may commit are terribly numerous. I have before me a 
list of about seventy offences into which a publican may fall, most 
of which no one else can commit. Penalties vary from 1/. to complete 
ruin, .e. forfeiture of licence. Certainly it seems illogical that when 
the publican falls into an offence the men who have used the house, 
perhaps for years, should be penalised by its disappearance. 

I would conclude by repeating that underlying the whole subject 
is the question, Do you wish to improve or to destroy the public- 
house? I do not for one moment believe that it is, or ever will 
be, within practical politics to forbid all forms of the retail sale 
of alcoholic liquor, even if such prohibition be held to be the ideal. 
It remains, then, for sensible temperance reformers to consider how 
best public-houses can be improved. I hope I have shown that 
public-houses are wanted, that they can be improved, and that the 
tied-house system does not stand in the way. 

Epwyn Baro.ay. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE SALON 


‘Some of these little things are very nice,’ said a lady at the private 
view of the Royal Academy, making her way up to Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema’s picture, a centre of attraction in its usual position in 
Gallery III. The condescension of the remark applied (perhaps not 
consciously) to the work of one of the most learned and accomplished 
painters of the day was amusing enough; but it suggested some 
reflections as to size in relation to subject in a picture ; perhaps also it 
might stand for a kind of characterisation of the Academy as con- 
trasted with the Salon, where everything is on so great a scale that the 
collection at Burlington House impresses one, by comparison, as an 
exhibition of cabinet pictures. A practical measure of the difference 
of scale is furnished by the appearance at the Salon of Mr. Ralph 
Peacock’s fine painting of mountain scenery at last year’s Academy, 
where it looked emphatically a ‘Gallery picture,’ but looks much 
smaller and, it must be admitted, less powerful at the Salon than 
it did at the Academy. Mr. Edgar Bundy’s rather crude piece of 
tragedy, The Sands of Life, which made somewhat of a sensation 
at the Academy, and occupied the centre of a wall, might easily be 
overlooked at the Salon. The excuse (or the necessity) for these 
spacious galleries lies in the encouragement given in France to public 
art—to decorative paintings on a great scale for the embellishment of 
museums and town halls ; such paintings as hardly exist in England, 
and for which the Academy rooms could not afford space, but which 
form no inconsiderable proportion of the contents of the annual 
Salon. It must be admitted, however, that French artists are some- 
what demoralised, by the knowledge of the great space at their disposal 
at the Palais des Beaux-Arts, into painting a good many pictures on a 
larger scale than their subjects will justify. 

For there is a certain fitness of relation between subject and scale 
ina picture. It is a mistake to paint life-size a mere domestic incident 
of no great significance, and in which much of the canvas is occupied 
by the representation of objects of subordinate interest. There are 
two very clever pictures prominent in the present Academy, Mr. G. 
Harcourt’s The Tracing, and Mr. Campbell Taylor’s Bedtime, which 
certainly do not justify their scale, unless it is replied that a are 
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practically and in intention portrait groups, which would put them in 
another category. Otherwise they are genre, and all that is in them 
might very well have been painted half the size at most. Mr. Har- 
court’s picture, with the lady standing against the light of the window, 
and turning her head to look down at her children, is a very good one : 
there is an ease and grace of line about the principal figure, and the 
children are charming ; but these qualities might have been equally 
well presented on a smaller expanse of canvas. To adapt Ben Jonson 


a little— 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 


And in small frames pictures may perfect be. 


And it is not only a question of the significance of the subject, but 
of the value of the objects painted and the degree in which they are 
worth elaboration. Sir L. Alma-Tadema prefers to paint on a small 
scale, but his ‘little’ picture of this year, the interior of a Roman 
bath, would very well have borne to be painted on a larger scale. 
There are two nude figures (or as much of them as is seen above the 
water) in the foreground, and other figures in the beautiful classic 
costume, and details of Roman architecture; all these are better 
worth painting on a large scale than modern dresses and carpets and 
furniture. 

There is no great picture in this year’s Academy, no predominating 
work which is admittedly the picture of the year. This is so far a 
loss ; but, taken as a whole, it is an interesting exhibition, above the 
average—at least as far as the pictures are concerned. There is some 
interest in the fact that one or two artists have broken new ground. 
Mr. David Murray surprises us by a sea—and a very good one, broad 
and free in style and excellent in drawing—a ‘ seascape ’ much to be 
preferred to his rather ragged and uncomposed landscapes. Mr. 
Colton, hitherto known as a fine sculptor of the human figure, exhibits 
a powerful life-size study of a tiger. There is one decorative mural 
painting by Mr. Sargent ; a semicircular lunette representing Israel 
and the Law, surrounded by a Hebrew inscription which presumably 
gives the key to the subject, and might as well have been translated 
in the Catalogue for the benefit of the Gentile visitor. It is painted in 
a heated pinky tone which is not agreeable in its present position, but 
we do not know for what conditions of lighting and surroundings it 
may have been intended. In a decorative sense it is defective, in that 
the composition of the group does not properly fill the semicircular 
space, and shows an irregular lumpy outline leaving shapeless intervals 
between it and the border line, with an effect ungracious to the eye. 

On the whole perhaps the portraits have the best of it, if we except 
the class of perfunctory official portraits of chairmen of boards and 
institutions, or gentlemen whose chief title to a portrait is the ability 
to pay for it; productions which might surely be allowed to find their 
way to their ultimate destination without being passed through an 
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Academy exhibition where no one wants them. Mr. Shannon’s large 
group portrait of three sisters is a noble work both in colour and 
composition ; in this class of painting he is beginning to run Mr. 
Sargent hard ; and his portrait of Mr. Leyland Prinsep is a remarkable 
example of the combination of realistic portraiture with artistic effect 
in colour and composition. But the portrait of the year, though it 
has less of pictorial charm, is Mr. Sargent’s of the Earl of Wemyss. 
Mr. Shannon’s portraits are essentially pictures ; so have Mr. Sargent’s 
been in many cases. His Lord Wemyss is simply a portrait, with no 
attempt at pictorial effect, but it presents that kind of summary of 
character which we used to see in Millais’ portraits of public men, 
and which perhaps is a higher intellectual quality in portrait-painting 
than the achievement of pictorial effect. Among other portraits Mr, 
Melton Fisher’s group of three girls is a charmingly composed picture, 
but two out of the three heads are not made out with sufficient decision 
for portraiture. Mr. Bacon has had a good idea in painting the 
portraits of three ladies in a box, under the title At the Play; but the 
_ faces hardly realise what the situation demands—the expression of 
strong but varied interest in the play; more might certainly have 
been made of the situation. In a group of three children seated on 
the floor, painted under the title Us, Mr. Keith Henderson has made 
a notable success ; nothing more charming and lifelike in the way of 
child character and expression has been seen at the Academy for some 
time. Three other portraits challenge attention from their manner of 
execution. In Signor Mancini’s portrait of a little girl the face may 
obtain an added delicacy by contrast with a treatment which makes 
all the rest of the picture look as if the canvas had been injured in 
some way, but it is an affectation. Mrs. Swynnerton’s portrait of 
a lady is a tour de force of strong and brilliant colour carried off by 
a surface texture which removes all effect of hardness; but the 
defiant colour and equally defiant exposure of the bust combine to 
make it, as a portrait of a lady painted by a lady, what one might 
call unladylike. It is impossible to overlook it, but it is not an agree- 
able picture, and it is a relief to turn from it to Mr. Sims’s beautiful 
and spirituel portrait in Gallery VIII. of a lady walking quickly through 
the picture, her figure relieved against that fleecy lightly touched 
evanescent sky which this artist has learned the secret of ; a beautiful 
and original style of portrait, and Mr. Sims’s best work of the year : 
his more ideal. subject, in illustration of Herrick’s To Julia, suffers 
(oddly enough) exactly from the want of that lightness of hand ; the 
* shooting stars ’ and the ‘ elves ’ are too materialised. 

Apart from portraits there are not many figure pictures which 
appeal very strongly either to the imagination or to the sense of 
pictorial composition, the two strongest appeals that representations 
of the human figure in painting can make to us. Mere execution is 
something, no doubt ; but that, after all, is a superior sleight of hand 
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(a very superior one, we will admit) rather than art in the intellectual 
meaning of the word. In regard to imaginative subjects, the worst 
of it is that painters will paint them (in England more especially) 
without bringing any imagination to bear on them. There are two 
Lamias in the Academy, but they are tame and harmless sorceresses, 
Mr. Draper’s is the best: there is a certain mixture of weariness and 
malice in the face, which reflects in some degree Keats’s fantasy. There 
is a Thisbe who is but a figure study amid archaic Greek ornaments ; 
and a Circe who is only a rather hard nude study ; and a certain painter 
of various large religious ‘ machines ’ (as the French would call them) 
has turned Pagan this year, and painted a piece of Paganism as clap- 
trap and as devoid of sincerity as his former religious moralities. And 
what is this mermaid taken up with the appearance of ‘ a land baby’ 
on the shore—what is she but a modern lady rising from the water, 
with her hair carefully done up, but whose figure unaccountably 
desinit in piscem? If painters will handle mermaids, can no one ever 
attempt to give us a convincing mermaid, with a figure that has 
‘suffered a sea-change’? To be sure, the drops of water that roll 
down the lady’s fair skin have been most carefully painted, each with 
its little sparkle of light-reflection, and the painter has his reward, for 
they are the delight of the children in the exhibition. 

Of figure-subjects which are really pictures in the highest sense, 
perhaps Mr. Stott’s small circular picture, Two Mothers, deserves to 
rank highest. It is a real composition, in which (according to Millet’s 
dictum) nothing is introduced which does not assist the subject : there 
is @ unity of conception about it, not interfered with by some charm- 
ing and delicate detail in the foreground foliage, lightly put in so as 
not to obtrude on the eye. Another work which is truly pictorial is 
Mrs. Stanhope Forbes’s The Half Holiday. Nothing in the subject 
but a lad in shirt and drawers who lies on the bank of a brook amid 
a broadly painted wooded landscape; a happy moment of life trans- 
lated into artistic form. This is one of the kind of pictures that the 
crowd pass over. The crowd (the English crowd at least) must have a 
subject, something that tells a story, and this has none; but it is 
a work every artist will appreciate. Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s Venetian 
Ladies listening to a Serenade has no story either, and is mainly a study 
of rich costumes in a lighted balcony, with the deep blue of the night 
sky behind. A fine piece of colour the whole is. One of the ladies 
combs out her luxuriant hair : 


Dear dead women—with such hair too; what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms ? 


But the heads are hardly equal in interest to the costumes. Mr. 
Hornel’s The Chase (of a butterfly) is one of the pictures that interest 
us as presenting a special method : the children’s faces are charming, 
the foliage and other surroundings are not like nature; they are a 
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method of translating nature into pigment. In his earlier works 
Mr. Hornel’s manner suggested that his pictures were composed of a 
mosaic of shells, flints, and pebbles ; but the crudity of the effect is 
modified now, and we see the result as a very interesting work of pure 
art, of a kind that is painted for artists rather than for the public. 
A few years ago a picture so hors ligne in style would hardly have found 
a place on the walls of the Academy ; now it is in a central position ; 
so do times change. In the next room we have an example of the 
opposite kind of painting—the picture with a moral, in the shape of 
Mr. Dollman’s Am I My Brother’s Keeper ? a study of London outcasts 
on a bench in the foreground, with the well-lighted windows of the 
wealthy in the background. Well, there is no reason why painting 
should not be used to point a moral, if it is done with sincere intent 
and not merely as a cheap appeal to our emotions ; and this impresses 
one as sincere ; it is, at any rate, powerfully put. 

In those which we may call idyllic pictures, in which figures and 
landscape are blended in one conception, Mr. Wetherbee keeps his 
place, but his smaller picture, A Pastoral, is the better and more 
complete of the two ; it nearly repeats, by the way, a previous com- 
position of his. Mr. Arthur Hacker’s The Gloaming—a cow and its 
keeper trudging across the picture in the twilight—is another quiet 
and pleasing pastoral, recalling Milton’s 
What time the labour’d ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came, 


though with a difference ; and Mr. La Thangue’s apple orchards are 
still flecked with joyous sunlight. This class of picture affords the 
transition to landscape proper. 

We have charming landscapes, but no great ones. The strongest 
achievement is perhaps Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s St. Jean, near Avignon : 
the foreground of this is the most forcible piece of work of the kind 
in the Academy, and the whole painting has that built-up appearance 
which a landscape composition should have. There seems to be an 
uncertainty among English painters as to the object of landscape- 
painting ; there is no school of landscape in England, but everyone 
does what is right in his own eyes. There are those who seem 
to think—and a large portion of the public manifestly think with 
them (if they think at all)—that the most careful imitation of 
Nature is the end of landscape-painting ; hence we have such a 
work as Mr. Leader’s There is Sunlight in the Valley, which carries 
realism, we will not say as far as it can be carried (remembering Didier- 
Pouget and Biva at the Salon), but as far as English painting ever 
carries it. And yet the effect is weak; the eye is not cheated 
after all, and the spirit misses something undefinable but which we 
cannot dispense with. And there is an extraordinary want of composi- 
tion sometimes. Mr. Murray’s Home Moorings, for instance, is not a 
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picture at all : there is literally no composition in it ; it is a collection of 
“common objects at the seaside,’ as—iem, a beach with flotsam and 
jetsam ; tem, an old jetty ; item, a ship ; but they are merely thrown 
together, not composed. A landscape needs to be as.carefully con- 
structed as a building. Granting this element of composition, what 
we need is, not the imitation of facts (though that is of course the 
basis of it), but the spirit of the scene as felt by the artist ; not ‘I 
saw certain trees and hills, and I have painted them,’ but ‘I had 
@ certain impression on my mind from this scene, and I have en- 
deavoured to convey that.’ Mr. Adrian Stokes sees the beauty of 
Sunlight in the Birches, and we feel it with him ; Mr. Aumonier has been 
struck by the solemn gloom of The Castle Valley, Tintagel, in evening 
light, and conveys to us the impression of it. These are good land- 
scapes. Mr. East’s Lavingdon Water is probably the most popular 
of his pictures of the year, but it looks a little ragged, though the 
trees have been carefully designed ; Amberley Bridge is his best work— 
a real landscape composition. Near it is a fine Bavarian winter 
landscape by Mr. Gardner Symons, very solidly painted, and 
interesting as a scene of special and unfamiliar character. Mr. Black’s 
Cornwall : a December Afternoon has a fine effect of atmosphere, and 
rather recalls the style of the late David Farquharson. Mr. B. East- 
lake Leader gives high promise in his Moonlit Common. There is too 
much light for moonlight (English moonlight at all events), as there 
almost always is in moonlight pictures, but it is a work with a character 
of its own. Mr. Reid’s Porto Maurizio, Northern Italy, must class as 
landscape, though it is mostly buildings, a fine clear painting of a city 
and its churches set on a hill in Italian light. Then there is Mr. Bertram 
Priestman’s Valley of the Wharfe, with a real element of grandeur in the 
dark mass of rock and trees piled up in the centre of the composition ; 
perhaps as a whole the most striking landscape in the exhibition. 
Sculpture, during the last few years, has generally been the best 
element in the Academy exhibitions, but it is rather weak this year. 
Mr. Brock’s Justice, a half-size model of one of the groups for the 
Victoria Memorial, has a fine easy sway in its lines; and Mr. Toft’s 
seated figure, forming part of a Welsh national war memorial, with 
an architectural background, has a classic dignity of style. But the 
Octagon Room is made terrible by two of those colossal figures in 
boots and frock-coats which sculptors have to produce, apparently, 
from time to time (oportet vivere), but which are sad sights in a sculpture 
gallery. What hath sculpture to do with colossal boots? Why 
cannot we adopt the French expedient of confining the likeness to a 
bust, and grouping ideal figures with it, as in Guillaume’s beautiful 
monument to Regnault at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts? The life-size 
nudes in the Lecture Room are not very ideal either. This plump 
female, with rather short legs, Atalanta the swift racer? Believe it 
not. As the sporting folk say, she is carrying too much flesh. Probably 
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Atalanta was but a name to dignify a life-study. And the author of 
this pain-contorted, struggling Prometheus has assuredly never made 
the acquaintance of Shelley’s Titan. Two heads, Mr. Mackennal’s 
Bust of a Lady and Mr. Leslie’s The Muse of Theocritus, are the best 
bits of marble in the Lecture Room. Mr. Reynolds-Stephen’s Memorial 
for the Grave.of One who Loved his Fellow-men, with its bronze angel at 
each end, is original, and decorative in effect, and as such would be 
remarked anywhere ; but it is hardly sculpture in the full sense of the 
word ; and the best of the nude figures would pass but for second best at 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts, however patriotism may wish it otherwise. 

It is not merely the difference of execution, but the difference in 
intellectual interest that strikes one, in the French sculpture especially. 
The vast spaces of the Salon are typical of a certain largeness in the 
conception of art. And even the quantity of work is amazing. All 
this is the product of one year’s artistic work : it is an annual wonder, 
a testimony to the immense vitality of the French artistic world. 
Even in out-of-the-way corners one comes on things that cannot be 
passed over; even the crowd of small works, statuettes and other 
minor fancies, on the dais at the end of the central hall, is full of things 
of exceptional talent. As far as the paintings are concerned, it may 
be true that the proportion of good things is larger at the Academy 
than at the Salon; that there are crude and vulgar works there— 
occasionally very vulgar—that would not find place in the Academy. 
But it would be easy to pick out fifty pictures (I have more than 
sixty down in my note-book, after passing over many works of average 
excellence) any one of which would make a certain sensation at the 
Academy, some of them a great sensation. The apologetic and 
condescending tone adopted by .English newspapers towards the 
Salon exhibitions is absurd. With whatever faults—rather faults of 
aim than of execution—it is a great spectacle. 

The large room, No. 1, at the top of the stairs, does not present 
this year one of those vast pictures, intended for the decoration of a 
Mairie or other public institution, which one often finds there; indeed, 
decorative painting is not at its highest this year. M. Henri Martin, 
the foremost master in this class of art, does not exhibit; and the 
largest decorative painting of the year, M. Grau’s scene for the Hotel 
de Ville of Tourcoing, is not decorative, but merely an easel picture 
on a gigantic scale. But Gallery I. contains two large decorative 
uprights : M. Gorguet’s cartoon intended for a Gobelins tapestry for 
the Parliament House at Rennes, which shows how well the French 
understand tapestry design and its symbolical rather than pictorial 
treatment ; and M. Devambez’ painting for the Sorbonne, intended 
to commemorate the fusion of the Ecole Normale and the Sorbonne. 
This, again, is a large realistic easel ‘picture, but the force of effect 
obtained by the contrast between the dark-clad mass of the Ecole 
Normale crowd below and the bright robes of the Sorbonne professionals 
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above, divided by the white stonework of the staircase, is very striking. 
In the same gallery is M. Tavernier’s ceiling for the Salle des Fétes of 
the Mairie of Saint-Mandé ; the figures float here, as figures in a ceiling- 
painting should, only it is a little marred by the attempted illusion of 
columns seen in upward perspective—a superstition of ceiling-painting 
which some French painters still cling to. For the real type of decora- 
tive ceiling-painting, imaginative and not too precise in definition, 
we must go to Gallery 22, where M. Paul Steck exhibits his two circular 
ceiling panels, Réve-Pensée and Essor-Vérité, for the Hotel de Ville of 
Saint-Brieuc. The former is especially fine ; two seated, draped figures 
falling into beautiful lines of composition, gazing into a starlight sky ; 
the figures are just indicated in a visionary manner, not materialised. 
This is the true poetry of ceiling-painting. 

Of figure-pictures of the year the most important is M. Gervais’ 
Jardin des Hespérides (33),} an immense canvas ostensibly divided 
into a triptych by two vertical gilt bands, though the composition 
is really continuous. It is a picture in a grand style of drawing and 
composition, somewhat subdued in colour, and his nude nymphs are 
rather solid in their proportions ; but there is a glamour of the antique 
world about it, and it will rank as one of the best and most serious 
of the compositions of this fine artist, almost unknown in England, who 
combines poetry of conception with unsurpassed mastery in drawing. 

After this perhaps the three pictures that leave most impression 
on the memory are those of MM. Paul Chabas, Joseph Bail, and 
Tattegrain. M.Chabas’ L’Algue (18) is only inferior to his last year’s 
work in that it is less of a composition ; it shows a young girl knee- 
deep in the sea, dragging up a large frond of seaweed, the glistening 
green of which forms the darkest colour in the piece; the face is 
turned away from the spectator, so that we lose one element of 
interest, but the painting of the nude body and of the sea is perfect— 
real without realism. If anyone wants to understand the meaning 
.of style in painting—that quality indefinable in words—there it is 
for him. That brilliant but unequal painter M. Tattegrain makes 
one of his successes this year in Attendant Marée Basse (7), a figure 
of a fine healthful Normandy shrimp-girl, lying prone on the shore 
in her humble patched garments, and playing with the sand running 
out of her hands, while she waits for low tide to begin her work. It is 
a beautiful moment out of real life. M. Bail paints, on a larger 
scale than is usual with him, Les Communiantes (17), four or five 
girls coming out of the sunlit porch into the church, their white gar- 
ments toned to a warm tint in the golden light, an effect emphasised 
by the more darkly dressed figure standing in shadow in the fore- 

' The figures in brackets after the titles give the number of the room in which 
the painting is to be found, which may be of use to any reader visiting the Salon, as 
the preposterous French system of an alphabetical catalogue with no indication of 


the placing of the pictures renders it impossible to find any special picture except by 
@ process of hunting. 
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ground. Not only is it a beautiful composition in line and colour, 
but the faces have a tenderness and seriousness of expression in 
keeping with the scene and subject. 

A feature of the exhibition is the collection in one room (16) of the 
late Albert Maignan’s pictures, some of them old friends. They 
include that tremendous piece of diablerie called La Voix de Tocsin, 
now in the museum of Amiens, where the spirits of discord tug at the 
great bell in the centre of the composition; and the remarkable 
painting in memory of Carpeaux, in which the sculptor’s chief works 
are collected together in a kind of dream composition. It is to be 
regretted that the Tentation—Eve and the serpent—is not among 
them; one of Maignan’s last and finest works, which was in the 
Franco-British Exhibition last year. 

Nude studies abound, of course ; many able, as studies in execu- 
tion ; a few beautiful with the beauty of line and composition ; none, 
perhaps, with that higher beauty of poetic sentiment which is the 
crowning quality in a nude figure. The merely perfect execution, 
perhaps, is so difficult that it is considered as sufficient achievement 
in itself to glorify the artist. M. Mercié, who is now almost as pro- 
minent in painting as he has long been in sculpture, chooses for the 
subject of his principal work the legend of Pygmalion and Galatea (27), 
the nude statue just beginning to flush into life. It is a little bit of 
a trick, and a trick that has been done rather too often. (His other 
picture, Jeune Parisienne, I could not find.) One is tired, too, of 
La Cigale, and M. Comerre’s figure of her (25) looks comfortless lying 
on the dead leaves. M. Benner’s Reveil de Psyche (6) is pretty, as she 
wakes and stretches up her hands to a butterfly hovering above ; 
but it is hardly spiritual enough for Psyche. But hung as a pendant 
to it, in the same room, is the nude of the year, Solitude, by M. Seignac ; 
a young girl lying under trees by the side of a lake ; the whole scene, 
the trees and the distance as well as the figure, painted with the 
greatest tenderness and delicacy of touch—a harmonious whole ; 
a vision of pure beauty which one does not easily forget. 

Looking round more generally, we notice that a M. Scott (a 
Parisian by birth, in spite of his name) has attempted to do with 
Général San-Martin, Iibérateur de T Argentine (43) what Regnault 
did with General Prim and his black horse ; the imitation is rather 
too obvious. M. Béroud, who so loves big pictures, has painted Le 
Réve de Quasimodo & Notre-Dame ; the gist of the picture is that 
it is a grand and solid piece of painting of Gothic architectural detail 
on a scale the size of reality; it hangs in the open gallery opposite 
the grand staircase. The figure is well imagined, but it is the archi- 
tecture that makes the picture. M. Rochegrosse has missed his mark 
this year; his Féte Intime (3) in some impossible interior (the 
‘intimity ’ consists in dancing with transparent garments or none 
at all) will interest no one. M. Roybet, on the other hand, has made 
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a new kind of success in his picture (5) of a Flanders burgher refusing 
to pay his taxes on certain political grounds ; he has got rid for once 
of the fat-faced man with the large moustache, and paints the scene 
with a great deal of dramatic force. A fine picture is that by 
M. Ridel, Le Jet d’Eau (6), where a noble-looking woman stands by a 
small sculptured fountain, her figure relieved against a background 
of trees ; one of those pictures which suggest many meanings without 
defining one ; it is a poem, for the spectator who brings his own poetry 
to it. 

There are some interesting pictures of real life, some of them much 
too large for their subject, for the French are more prone than we are 
to the painting of genre pictures life size. M. Avy, however, has made 
a fine picture out of the Versailles gardens and the holiday people in 
them, backed by the rich masses of the trees. M. Sieffert has made a 
clever study, Au Salon des Poétes (12), of the personalities of some of the 
audience—the child, the sentimental woman, the vulgar bourgeoise old 
lady, and the girl whose face shows real feeling. The official purchases 
of pictures are wonderful and bewildering. Their judgment in pur- 
chases of sculpture is usually good; but what they are aiming at in 
their picture purchases one cannot imagine. Why did they buy 
M. J. Griin’s large vulgar picture, La bienvenue (18)? Is it because it 
represents French middle-class life? And why M. Synave’s large 
coarsely-painted sketch of an ugly woman lying on her bed in a 
striped petticoat ? And why M. Saint-Germier’s Entrée du Palais des 
Doges (7), one of the worst architectural paintings I ever saw? There 
was some cleverness of execution in the other two, but none in this. 
Possibly it was supposed to be of topographical interest. They make 
some amends in their purchase of landscapes, for M. Rémond’s small 
picture, Les Moulins de Marée (3), is a fine work in an original style ; 
and M. Guillemet’s La Vallée d’Equihen (30: also a State purchase) 
still better. ’ 

There are so many fine portraits that one must be content with 
merely mentioning three or four exceptional ones. M. Humbert is the 
Gainsborough of modern France; that he has studied that master 
closely there cannot be adoubt. Of his two works (30), that of Madame 
Regnier, an upright of a lady in a furred walking dress, is perfect in its 
broad consistent style, avoiding the one fault of some of the most gifted 
of the French portrait painters, the tendency to hardness and over- 
precision. M. Bonnat does not quite escape that in his portrait of 
Général Florentin (13), otherwise a fine production in which he has 
managed to harmonise (more or less) some very inharmonious details 
of official costume, as M. Schommer has done also in his portrait of 
M. Nénot, the eminent architect, and at present the President of the 
Société des Artistes Frangais—in other words, of the Salon. There are 
many beautiful portraits of ladies, none more pleasing and charac- 
teristic than that of Miss Phyllis, by Mr. MacEwen, a native of Chicago, 
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though now domiciled in Paris. And one of the chief honours for 
its of men is certainly carried off by the Polish artist M. Tadé 

Styka (born in Paris, however), in his portrait of his father (8) seated 
in his garden in a dressing-gown and straw hat. For ease and natural 
manner, and (apparently) facile breadth of execution, this is one of 
the cleverest portraits of the year. 

In no department is the Salon stronger than in landscape, though 
a hasty tour of the galleries might fail to bring this out, for the French 
school of landscape is, for the most part, sober and reserved in its treat- 
ment of nature, and is not to be appreciated but by careful con- 
sideration. M. Didier-Pouget is an exception; his two large and 
wonderfully real and powerful pictures (Rooms 22 and 27) no one can 
pass by ; but it must be admitted by this time that he practically only 
paints two pictures—a morning effect with a high heather-clad 
plateau in the foreground, and an evening effect with water and heavily 
massed trees behind it. That a man can paint two such landscapes, 
however, is something to boast of—there are those who can only paint 
one; and if the Academy would invite M. Didier-Pouget to send 
samples of his two landscapes to Burlington House, one can fancy what 
a sensation they would create. He can, at all events, be realistic 
without being weak, and on a grand scale too. And if one wants 
realism on a smaller scale, there is nothing to compare with M. Biva’s 
LT’ Aprés-midi ; Villenewve-l Etang (7), which is quite astonishing in 
its reality of detail. Having this special power, he is right to make 
the most of it ; but this is not, of course, the typical French school of 
landscape. The note of that school is breadth of style, the power of 
giving reality of effect without losing breadth, and the power to seize 
and express the essential sentiment of a scene. In M. Cabié’s Matinée 
de Novembre (1), for instance, the foreground road with the sunlight 
on it is as real as anything in Mr. Davis’s foregrounds, but it is painted 
in a much broader and more vigorous style. As examples of the grasp 
of the essential quality of a landscape may be mentioned M. Plan- 
quette’s Dans la poudre dor du soir, a landscape and cattle picture of 
one of those evenings in which the level sunset light seems to pervade 
everything; M. Calvé’s Bords du Gat-Mort (18), a dark expanse of 
heather, painted just as it would appear in fading twilight, with the 
last light of the evening sky beyond; and M. Cagniart’s La Bretagne 
(21), a grand, sombre, undulating plain, with one level bar of red light 
in the sky, reminding one of the evening sky in Sordello :— 
A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
O’er the far forests, like a torch-flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand 


In one long flare of crimson ; as a brand 
The woods beneath lay black. - 


The veteran landscape-painter, M. Harpignies, too, still paints 
as finely as ever, in that complete and balanced style of his, the trans- 
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lation of nature into terms of art ; if one can say of two perfect pictures 
that one was more perfect than the other, I think it would be that 
small upright, Vieux Chénes a Villefranche-sur-Mer (25), as beautiful 
and poetic a small landscape as ever was painted. 

Nothing has been said so far of the New Salon, for indeed the 
new Salon cannot be considered, in proportion to its extent, as a 
very important exhibition ; it is ‘thin sown with aught of profit 
or delight.’ The most important thing in it is M. Besnard’s decorative 
painting for one of the four divisions of the dome of the Petit Palais, 
illustrating La Plastique ; the three others being La Pensée, La Matiére, 
(which two were exhibited last year) and La Mystique. La Plastique 
is a more difficult subject to symbolise than the two which have been 
already exhibited, and it is not equal to them ; but the whole will be 
a fine decorative scheme. M. Dubufe exhibits a rather fine decorative 
design of ships—Le Départ, intended for the main staircase of the 
Mairie of Saint-Mandé ; and M. Roll’s Jeune République, symbolised 
by a young woman in red robes standing with outstretched arms on 
the summit of a hill, is an effective piece of bravura. 

The seulpture at the old Salon is, as usual, a wonderful collection, 
both in extent and in the number of fine things to be found in it. 
French sculpture is not quite what it was ten or fifteen years ago; 
there is an evident striving after novelty, at the expense sometimes of 
sculpturesque quality and of rational aims. Irrational, certainly, is 
the exhibit of a team of six great plaster oxen, with their driver, more 
than life size, which stretches all across one end of the sculpture 
court. Yet, if one makes up one’s mind to take notes only of works 
of real interest, it is surprising how many things there are that one 
cannot possibly pass by ; and no less impressive is the evidence of the 
official encouragement given to sculpture. I did not keep an exact 
list, but I am sure that in the wide central portion of the sculpture 
court I must have counted twenty important works bearing the 
label ‘ Acquis par I’Etat’ or ‘Commandée par |’Etat.’ Can one 
wonder that more is accomplished with sculpture in France than in 
England ? It is worth while to be a sculptor in a country where the 
art is thus fostered and encouraged. 

One can only mention a few prominent works. M. Mercié again 
contents himself with a figure of real life, Le Départ du Village, a pretty 
peasant girl in her short-skirted country dress setting out for market ; 
charming in her naive expression and pose, but not what one wishes 
to see a great sculptor devote himself to. But we may run the whole 
gamut from the classical to the pictorial (the too pictorial) in sculpture. 
The old classical ideal meets us in M. Marqueste’s beautiful nude Hebe, 
holding out the cup at arm’s length ; the pictorial and sentimental 
in M. Hippolyte Lefebvre’s Printemps—three couples, alto-relief, in 
modern dress, representing three stages of love—the boy and girl, the 
courtship, the engaged (or wedded) lovers. There is a charming grace 
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and expression about the figures and faces, but it is more a subject for 
painting than sculpture. Monuments form an important portion of 
the collection ; among others a beautiful one to Corot, by M. Larche ; 
a stele bearing the spirituel head of the painter, and a young girl 
starting forward from the background, who seems to typify the 
spirit of Corot’s spring woods and foliage. M. ./fred Boucher exhibits 
his monument to the late sculptor Dubois, in severe classic style ; 
a stepped granite erection bearing the portrait head in bronze in the 
centre, and seated bronze figures at the sides. M. Marqueste, besides 
his Hebe, exhibits a striking work of quite different type, called an 
Allégorie sur la Loi des Syndicats Professionnels, with the further 
description—‘* La Démocratie protégeant la classe Ouvriére vient 
rendre homage & Waldeck-Rousseau.’ Two noble nude figures of work- 
men, their gaze directed upward, are attended by the heavily draped 
figure of Democracy in the rear, forming a fine sculpturesque contrast. 
M. Guillaume has a large monument of considerable pathos, apparently 
to a mother and child—Dans le bras de la Vierge elle Va retrowvée ; the 
whole moves up in flowing lines from the mourning figure at the 
foot to the child and mother at the apex of the composition ; the 
treatment has a little too much of the art nouveau in its rather formless 
curves, but it is an impressive work. Among the many works repre- 
senting fine modelling of the figure, and not without a meaning beyond 
mere modelling, are M. Blanchard’s Jeune Femme interrogeant le Sphinz, 


a grandly posed nude woman gazing intently into the face of a carved 
sphinx ; M. Allouard’s charming figure Innocence ; Mdlle. Debienne’s 
Ia Terre Endormie ; and M. Greber’s Narcisse, a decorative fountain 
(a State commission) where a beautiful nude youth looks down as at his 
own image in the fountain basin below. But one might fill a couple of 
pages with the mere mention of the things of interest in this collection 
of what France has thought in marble or clay during the past year. 


H. Heatucote StTaTHam. 
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A SWEDISH EXPERIENCE IN EDUCATION 


At the present time many earnest people who are interested in social 
work are puzzling their brains over the educational question. They 
are beginning to realise that the education provided by our elementary 
schools is conducted on a wrong plan. The results do not seem to be 
satisfactory, and it is suspected that the defect is owing to the undue 
prominence given to book-work in contrast with practical work. 

We seldom take up a newspaper but we see some pertinent question 
on the subject. In a speech recently made at the Mansion House in 
support of the Congress for the Development of Drawing and Art 
teaching there occur the following words : 

For every boy intended for an office a hundred are intended for crafts and 
mechanical operations, yet knowing this our schools persist in preparing a 
hundred for the office and one for the crafts. Former generations learned to be 
handy and dexterous in their own homes, or as apprentices to various trades 
at an early age. But now compulsory school attendance takes the children 
from their parents at the age and during the hours when they would have been 
learning to use their hands skilfully. 


Physiologists tell us that little children find it far easier to acquire 
manual skill and dexterity than boys and girls of thirteen and fourteen 
years of age. Before that age their sensitiveness to touch is already 
dulled, and it is impossible to learn a craft so delicate as watch-making 
or fine jewel work. 

I learn from a review of a recently published book on education by 
Mr. F. H. Matthews that he discusses what are the general qualities 
of the mind which education is able to develop. He comes to the 
conclusion that they are flexibility and exactness. Exactness is 
dependent on observation, the foundation of knowledge. It follows 
that the training in colour, shape, and sound forms the first stage 
in intellectual development. If this idea is right our elementary 
educational system is on wrong lines. It puts the cart before the 
horse, for we are developing in the early years the powers of the mind, 
and we follow in the later years with the training of the eye and hand. 
Surely this is the reverse of sound sense. 

It is true that an attempt has been made to introduce a little 
manual training into our elementary schools, but it is a mere drop in 
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the bucket, and so small is the drop that the effect is insignificant. 
For example, I find that at one of the large elementary schools in 
Cambridge only about one boy in eight does any carpentry or iron- 
work, and those few who do work have only from six to seven hours 
a week from the age of twelve until they leave at thirteen or fourteen. 
At the same school only one girl in eleven has cooking lessons, and 
that only for three hours a week. The master of this school, who is 
most intelligent and enthusiastic in his profession, told me that from 
the very first manual lesson which the boys had he could see a difference 
in the way in which they went to work to prepare other lessons, such 
as history or geography. In fact, the manual training seemed to 
develop the general intelligence quickly. He said that he thought 
it would be excellent if quite two-fifths of the school hours were given 
to training the children in manual work. When a boy leaves an 
elementary school his real interest is often in cricket scores and in 
football matches. Indeed, the craving for pleasure and the lack of 
interest in manual work seem to me to be a very bad side of modern 
education. 

In the concluding paragraph of the report of the Registry and 
Apprenticeship Committee of the Women’s University Settlement at 
Southwark they say : 


e task of choosing an occupation for a boy or girl is a comparatively easy 
one if any particular bent is shown by them, but the Committee is often con- 
fronted with the problem of selecting a career for a girl or a boy who apparently 
has no particular interest or ability for any special trade. This suggests the 
question whether more could not be done in the school to test and develop 
the manual ability of the children. It seems that the introduction of more 
training of this kind would have both educational and practical value. 


Again, a Sub-Committee of the London County Council recently 
brought up a recommendation that the curriculum of a certain school 
should be changed, with a view to developing the intelligence of the 
children by means of a larger proportion of manual instruction. The 
Committee reported that it was generally recognised that children 
learned in different ways—some through the eye and ear, and others 
by creating things. They recommended that metal-work be taught 
to the boys, and more domestic training given to the girls. It was 
also proposed that the girls should have their artistic perceptions 
more developed, as well as their manual skill, by teaching them to 
make artificial flowers. 

When a boy leaves school he generally finds it easy to get work as 
an errand boy. His wages rise rapidly from four shillings to seven, 
eight or nine shillings. When he is about sixteen or seventeen years 
of age his employer generally tells him that he is now too big for him, 
and he must, in his own interest?go and get work elsewhere at better 
wages. The boy then tries to get permanent work, but finds it difficult, 
because he has not been trained to use his hands. If when a boy 
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leaves school he is not at once put to a trade he is often left to look 
after himself ; his parents have little control over his movements, and 
in the end he drifts from one casual job to another. He perhaps soon 
ceases to care whether he gets even that, loafs about, and becomes a 
young hooligan and later perhaps a criminal. Is it the boy’s fault or 
the fault of his education ? 

Many people think that children ought not to be taught a trade 
at school, because in the early years they should be learning the 
things that will develop the intellectual qualities but may not enable 
them to earn a livelihood. I think most of us would agree to this, 
if the results of the plan were as they are supposed to be. We do not 
wish a child to be taught a trade at a tender age, but we do want him 
to learn the use of all his powers. By the time he has finished his 
schooling some definite aptitude ought to become apparent. 

The technical schools are doing excellent work, but are handi- 
capped by the fact that when the boys come to them they have 
already lost the most precious years for learning dexterity. More- 
over, they often do not go directly from the elementary school to the 
technical school, and they have begun to forget what they had learned, 
so that it takes them some time to make up the leeway. 

In a speech made at a technical school’s exhibition in April 1908, 
Sir Gilbert Parker emphasised the point of view which I have been 
setting forth. He said that England was more lacking than any 
of the other great Powers in the organisation of the elements which 
made for industrial success. 


England was at one time the most original and most individual of all the 
nations in designs and inventions in arte as applied to industries. The minds 
of the artisans of England were then full of resource, full of individuality. 
Machinery came in, and during one generation changed the whole course of 
their industrial life, steadily swamping the manhood and mental individuality 
of their artisans. It still exists, but it is not what it was. Germany was far 
ahead of them in the organisation of those elements which made for industrial 
success in the application of the arts to industry ; but the trouble in Germany 
was that she over-systematised and over-organised, the result being somewhat 
monotonous. But in France and the United States great developments were 
going on; and America combined with the German methods great flexibility 
and a brilliant imagination that was sweeping ahead in all the finer designs 
as applied to the finer industries. England was in the position that she must 
either revolutionise her present situation in this relation or else go down. 


-The revolution which Sir Gilbert Parker desires must come from 
a change in our methods of education. Manual training not only 
teaches handiness, but it also exercises an excellent effect on the 
moral qualities. 

Mr. Sadler, as President of the Moral Education Congress, in his 
opening address said :— 


There is also strong reason for thinking that the moral and character-forming 
influences of a school are strengthened by making constructive, practical work, 
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* real work,’ as boys call it, work done for the needs of the community in a spirit 
of thoroughness, of science, and of service, a very much more important part 
of school training than the sedentary traditions of the revival of learning have 
so far allowed. We have all, I venture to submit, much to learn from the 
experience of the best industrial schools. 


An employer of many men and boys, in a manufactory where there 
is much handwork, told me that he had noticed the great moral good 
which was developed in his employees by their manual work; he 
added that he had not originally been of this opinion, and he would 
not have believed it to be true without this personal experience. In 
this connexion it may be noted that ninety-eight per cent. of the boys 
sent from Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, in which manual training takes a 
large part, as emigrants to Canada are said to have turned out well. 
If we consider the parentage of a large proportion of these boys, it 
is truly surprising that the result should be so excellent. 

Again, the manual training given to young prisoners between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one in the Borstal Prison System, and to 
children sentenced to schools for juvenile offenders, has been found 
to have an equally good result, for a decided minority of them relapse 
into criminal habits on their release.’ 

In confirmation of this evidence in favour of manual work, we 
have the results of an experiment in education which has been 
carried on in Sweden for the last twenty years. The time may be 
too short for the statistics to be quite conclusive, but at least twenty 
years has given the time for a child to grow up to manhood, and thus to 
afford a test as to whether good habits are firmly established or not. 

Twenty years ago Madame Gustaf Hierta Retzius and a committee 
of ladies and gentlemen opened the first workshop for children in 
Stockholm as a memorial to the mother of Madame Retzius. In 
Sweden the national schools are only open in the morning from 
eight to one, or, if the school is too small to accommodate all the 
children in the neighbourhood, the younger children, aged from 
seven to nine, come in the afternoon from two to six o’clock. Thus 
during the early part of the day many of the youngest children have 
nowhere to go, as their parents are out at work. It was to help these 
little ones that these workshops were started, with the idea of giving 
them shelter before and after school hours, and to teach them manual 
work, 

Since then many such workshops have been opened, and now there 


' The Commissioners of Prisons in their last annual report state that out of 
189 lads who passed under the Borstal System, 125 were doing well, 23 badly, 
27 were re-convicted, and of 14 sight was lost. There are now 211 schools, with 
30,000 pupils, in England and Scotland, to which juvenile offenders are sent. A large 
number of the 14,000 children who were convicted of offences last year were sent to 
industrial schools and reformatories. Of the boys discharged from reformatory 
schools in 1907, 78 per cent. were in regular employment, and 13 per cent. had been 
convicted of offences. Of the girls 82 per cent. were in regular employment. 
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are sixteen in Stockholm and seventy-two in the whole of Sweden. 
There has never been known a single child so taught who has 
developed into a criminal or has even been summoned before a magi- 
strate. The masters of the Swedish national schools unanimously 
praise the workrooms, and declare that the training there has 
heightened the interest of the children in their book-work and 
improved them in every way. 

The parish usually provides the rooms, and a fund is voted by 
the town, which is supplemented by the parishes and by private 
charity. In recent years the society has received many bequests, 
The average cost of teaching one child is from one to two pounds a 
year. 

The older ones learn carpentry, ironwork, weaving, netting, boot- 
making, basket-making, wood-carving, brush-making, metal-work, 
sewing, cutting out clothing, dressmaking and tailoring. Everything 
made by the children is sold for the benefit of the school, either at a 
bazaar held at stated intervals or in the workshops. The money thus 
earned more than covers the cost of the raw materials. In return for 
their work the children receive a meal, either dinner or supper. It con- 
sists of milk-soup, fish, bacon, or meat with vegetables, and sometimes 
of pea-soup and pancakes. The cost of the dinners is about a penny 
halfpenny a head, that of the suppers three-farthings or a penny. 
The free meal may be an attraction, but the children do not come 
in order to get it, because they beg to be allowed to go to the work- 
shops during the holidays, when no meals are given them. 

The children have to keep the rooms tidy and clean, and every 
week the girls take turns in helping to prepare the meals for the other 
children. They bring their own clothes and boots to mend. One 
hundred and eighty pairs of boots were patched in Stockholm in one 
year in one of the workshops. 

The teachers think it most important that the children should 
never be allowed to be bored with their work, so they are not kept 
for long at a time at patching or sewing or mending their old clothes. 
It is found that the making of new things stimulates the imagination 
and is more interesting. This seems to be a sound principle, and the 
workshops are very popular, and more children apply to be allowed 
to come than the rooms can accommodate. Among the few rules 
governing the management of these schools is one, that no child can 
take up a new trade without first making several perfect articles in the 
trade which is being relinquished. This ensures thoroughness. The 
children make plaited chip-hats, straw slippers, shoes, trousers, 
coats, dresses, aprons, plaited chairs, tables, shelves, and baking 
troughs. They weave mats, dusters, and shawls. In some workshops 
they make iron and steel instruments, such as hammers, rakes, spades, 
small iron bedsteads and sledges. In one school a considerable 
success has been made by baking bread. The children bring the 
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flour and materials for bread and cakes from their homes, and the 
parents are naturally pleased to see the loaves of bread and buns 
which are brought back. 

They carve wooden toys and make baskets. Models for these 
purposes are obtained from all over the world. Great care is taken to 
choose work not injurious to the eyes. 

Madame Retzius told me it was a pleasure to go into a workshop 
and to see the delight and pride of the little fellows of from nine to 
thirteen in cutting out their clothes and sewing them with a machine. 
The care with which these garments were brushed and worn after- 
wards shows how thriftiness has been encouraged. Some of these 
suits of clothing are so well made that well-to-do people buy them for 
their own sons. 

The Municipal Council of Stockholm passed a decree that the 
annual amount which had hitherto been given to the workshops should 
be discontinued unless the boys were taught to make their own 
clothes. The Committee of Management then quickly arranged to 
have some of the lady teachers taught tailoring, and the result proved 
the wisdom of this course. It is somewhat strange that it is found 
that the boys like tailoring work when taught by a woman and not by 
a man. 

As a reward for good work the poorest pupils may be allowed to 
take home with them such work as straw plaiting, and they receive 
payment for the articles made, but this payment is small, because it is 
not desired to encourage this home work too much. For instance. 
the most industrious girl earned a pound in one year, and a very 
industrious boy two pounds. They are encouraged to put their 
earnings into a savings bank, and all do so. 

Many of the children take so much pleasure in their work that they 
beg to take it home, even without payment, and sometimes it has been 
discovered that they were teaching their parents. 

In the national schools, at which attendance is compulsory, there 
is some manual training, but, asin England, it is altogether inadequate 
in amount and variety, and is carried on in a wooden sort of way ; 
the children, in fact, like the teaching given by artisans and volunteers, 
whereas they dislike the similar teaching given by the schoolmaster in 
the national school. There is no compulsion whatever to attend the 
workshops, yet children come from the ages of seven to fourteen three 
times a week. The youngest ones, aged from seven to ten years, 
come from eleven to one, and the older ones from five until seven. 
Between these hours the room is open for work or reading or quiet 
play. There is often a lending library connected with it. 

One lady who receives a salary is permanently in charge-of each 
workshop. There are also craftsmen who receive payment for their 
teaching, and there are many ladies who give their services volun- 
tarily. Classes for the gratuitous instruction of teachers are held 
3y¥2 
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every autumn, and ladies come from all over the country to learn some 
of these trades. 

In 1907 there were one hundred and two paid teachers and 
sixty-four voluntary ones in the workshops in Stockholm. 

Madame Retzius thinks that these twenty years of experience 
prove that a complete reform in the present methods of education is 
necessary. Manual training in practical work must be given to all 
the children in all schools, and it will develop not only handiness but 
also the moral qualities and the love for work. She believes that trade 
schools should follow for children over fourteen+years of age, and she 
praises the English technical schools, as well as the best French 
écoles professionnelles. 

In the indentures now drawn up for some of the societies which are 
reviving apprenticeship in England, it is made a condition that the boy 
shall be allowed to attend any technical class that teaches his trade 
during the working hours. This provision is undoubtedly a wise 
one. 

A short time ago I was talking on this subject with a manager of 
large engineering works. He showed me a letter from the secretary 
of the board of directors of one of the large technical schools in the 
North of England, asking him if he would come and tell them what 
the boys ought to be taught, because they were most anxious to get 
the views of employers. My friend thought it wiser to decline the 
invitation, because he would have to tell them that handiness and 
obedience were the first requisites, and he felt that the technical 
instruction afforded by these schools is to a great extent wasted, 
because the boys have not acquired these first requisites. 

I think he would have taken an entirely different view of the value 
of technical training if the boys had begun the manual training at a 
much earlier age. 

Reverting to the children’s workshops in Sweden, new ones are 
constantly being founded. In the present year five have been started 
in country villages in Sweden. The success of the workshops in the 
country has been as great as, or even greater than, those in Stock- 
holm, where more manual training is given in the national schools. 
It is important to note that the trades unions have no hostile feeling 
towards the movement. 

The experiment has been copied in Finland, Denmark, Norway, 
Poland, France, Russia, and recently in Greece. 

What an excellent thing it would be if something of the same kind 
could be started in England! The morning hours in the national 
schools might be devoted to the most important of the lessons now 
already given, and the afternoon hours to this manual training. It 
is of importance that volunteer teachers should be enlisted for the 
work, for this would not only keep down the school rate, but would 
also introduce an element of refinement. The friendships with the 
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voluntary teachers in Sweden, founded in this way, exercise both a 
good and refining influence on the lives of the children. 

The object of such training is not to teach a child a skilled trade 
as @ means of earning his livelihood, but the child should be prepared 
for his future life by being trained in good habits, by making his hands 
skilful, by awakening his observation, by giving him the power of 
concentration and resourcefulness, and by fostering the love of 
manual work. 

Mavup Darwin. 
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HENRY THE EIGHTH AND THE 
RELIGIOUS HOUSES OF LONDON 


I suppose it is hardly expected that one should maintain a wholly 
non-partisan attitude in discussing a subject around which so much 
hot controversy has raged as that of the dissolution of the religious 
houses by Henry the Eighth ; and whilst I have made an honest effort 
to be fair to all, I frankly confess that, putting mere sentiment aside, 
my sympathies, as well as my better judgment, are strongly drawn in 
support of the King. For I am convinced that his conduct, and his 
motives, with reference to this matter, have both been grossly mis- 
represented. Any stick is good enough to beat Henry the Highth 
with, but no cudgel is so handy or so popular as the dissolution of the 
religious houses. I know very well that this confession of my faith 
in the English Blue Beard, slight though it be, will offend at once a 
large number of well-meaning persons, who love the picturesque in 
religion (as who does not ?) but who are not always careful to dis- 
criminate between the mere outward seeming and the true inward 
meaning of things. 

There never has been a time in the whole history of the world, so 
far as I know, when religion was less picturesque than at the present 
moment; and we all yearn, more or less, for a glimpse, however 
slight, of the abbot and the abbess, the prior and the prioress, the 
friar, the monk, and the nun; and we read with an indignation, 
amounting almost to horror, how that a cruel, sensual tyrant of 
a king abolished, at one fell swoop, thirty-five religious houses 
within the single district of London, to say nothing of the rest of 
England. But if we pause for a moment, to let our indignation cool 
a little, we shall remember that this king was both a masterful man 
and a great statesman; and it will probably occur to us that he 
would hardly have been guilty of such a seeming high-handed piece 
of spoliation and sacrilege without good and sufficient reasons for so 
doing—reasons not only satisfactory to himself, but reasons that 
would be likely to satisfy the public as well. For, however much of a 
monster Henry the Eighth may have been in many ways, he was 
certainly too much of a statesman to disregard and to outrage the 
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public sentiment and the religious feelings of his subjects, and 
especially of the citizens of London. No king, however secure in his 
autocratic power, would have dared, during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, to touch with his little finger such a house, for 
example, as the Grey Friars (the Franciscans) or their sister-house of 
St. Clare, ‘ the Nuns Minories.’ 

Up to the beginning of the fifteenth century, or thereabouts, the 
people of London believed in these religious houses, and no king could 
have been strong enough to dissolve them, or even molest them. 

Let us get these general facts and principles concerning religion, 
and especially concerning the life and character of the English people, 
kings, and governments, firmly fixed in our minds at the outset, or 
we shall never be able to understand and appreciate the situation as 
it existed when Henry the Eighth dissolved the religious houses of 
London, and of England. 

Sentiment has played, and must always play, by far the largest 
part in any religious matter, and I have no disposition to turn it out 
of court during this investigation. Todo so would be to shut the 
mouth of the most important, and the most creditable witness that 
could be summoned. In fact, I am‘quite willing to rest the case solely 
on sentiment. But it must be true sentiment, and not a false and 
mawkish substitute, which our historical pageants are doing so much 
to foster just now ; where the monk and the nun, and aii the other 
picturesque properties of medieval Christianity are made to appear 
at their best—and rightly so—in these religious pictures of the past, 
whilst Wycliffe and Cranmer, and all the other reformers, are seen 
wholly out of perspective, and hence at their worst. This perhaps 
cannot be avoided, and may not be—and probably in no case is—the 
design of the promoters of these spectacles’; but it is none the less 
the effect, and is an illustration of the danger to truth which always 
attends any attempt at symbolical teaching. There can be little doubt 
that the Roman Catholic Church is very much the gainer by all this 
historical pageantry so called. It could not very well be otherwise ; 
nor do I utter one carping word of envy or detraction against this 
ancient Church for the advantage it derives from these reproductions 
of the picturesque past, especially at a time when there is such a 
dearth of the romantic, the poetical, and the truly sentimental in 
religion as in everything else. Taken at their best, in their proper 
time and place, the monkish communities presented a type of piety 
which greatly impressed the public, and were even at their worst’ 
always better than the rest of the world about them. But, apart from 
their special character, as examples of a superior type of godly living, 
the religious houses of London were of much practical usefylness to 
society in many non-ecclesiastical ways. They were the custodians 
of learning as well as of piety. This fact needs no special emphasis 
here, as it is known of all men ; but it is, perhaps, not so well known, 
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that they provided hospitals—such as they were—for the poor ; and 
schools—such as they were—for the education of the aristocracy 
and the gentry. They were likewise the banks, and the safe deposi- 
tories of the rich—the King himself frequently entrusting to their care 
and safe keeping not only his money and his jewels, but much more 
sacred things, such as the records of his right and title to the throne, 
And best of all, the poor and the hungry were never turned away from 
their doors empty. This sort of thing—this quick charity, this 
practical human sympathy and aid, were the best titles of the religious 
houses of London to the respect and support of the public. And it 
should not be forgotten that this humanitarian work of the monk and 
the friar was often a rebuke to the non-humanitarian methods of the 
Catholic Church—and her priests were often the must hostile critics 
of these houses. Medieval London was nothing if not religious; 
it was, in truth, one great religious community. Nothing was begun 
and nothing ended without the offices of the priest, and the sound of 
the church-going bell was not only heard by Dick Whittington at 
Highgate, but by every other London citizen—north, south, east and 
west. 

Again, it should not be forgotten that the religious houses of London 
were for many generations the only corporate bodies that could act for 
the common interests of the people of London. This privilege was of 
course prized very highly by these houses, and, like all privileges, was 
abused : it was finally sought to establish it as a perpetual monopoly ; 
and—aided by the Crown—the houses endeavoured to prevent the 
City of London organising itself into a civil community—that is, into 
a corporate life with a mayor, aldermen, and the other officers and 
functions of civic life. 

They—the religious communities—also opposed the formation of 
guilds and fraternities of all kinds, as such confederacies took power out 
of religious hands and put it intosecularhands. Never was there, even 
among the Jews, a more perfect theocratic form of government than 
was seen in London during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
it seemed to answer very well during a certain period in the history 
of London when religious rites and ceremonies were regarded as the 
only things that mattered, and it was perhaps a necessary stage in 
the city’s self-realisation. But this could not go on for ever; and 
had it been unduly prolonged it would have been fatal to the civic life 
and commercial development of London. The twenty-four hours 
of day and night were divided into three equal parts—eight hours for 
prayer, eight hours for sleep, eight hours for work and play. Now, it 
is perfectly clear that such a law of life and conduct would never have 
made London what it is to-day, the metropolis of the world. That 
kind of thing is better suited for the climate and inhabitants of Benares, 
or Thibet, than London or England. But besides this very serious 
inroad which this theocratic government made upon the working 
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time of London, these religious houses hindered the development and- 
expansion of the City in another way. They owned, or at least were 
in possession of, one-quarter of the land in the narrowly restricted 
area to which Nature had confined the limits of the City; and this 
land was, of course, taken out of the market of barter or sale, and was 
therefore useless for any business purposes whatever. We must keep 
in mind that there were thirty-five religious houses, with their extensive 
possessions—each one a complete self-governing community. It had 
its church, its hospital,' its brewery, its bakehouse, its corn mill, and 
its vegetable fields. And besides these thirty-five communities there 
were 126 churches and one cathedral—all within the narrow limits 
of what is now known as the business part of London. The finest 
spots of England, outside of London, were not only pre-empted, but 
were in the exclusive possession of the monk and the friar. So sore a 
grievance did this state of things become, even as early as the reign 
of Henry the Fourth, that Parliament prayed the Crown to confiscate, 
in the interests of the nation, the land that had been appropriated and 
sequestrated by religious bodies. This meant virtual disendowment, 
and it would have been carried into effect if the people of England, 
and not their king, had had their wish. 

This national prayer for relief from the monk and the friar was 
repeated in the reign of Henry the Fifth, and so earnest was this prayer 
as to cause that royal Church zealot and bigot to dissolve the alien 
religious houses. Mr. James Gairdner in his Lollardy and the Reforma- 
tion skims lightly over these rather significant Parliamentary inci- 
dents. Can this be for the reason that they do not help on the main 
purpose of his thesis, which seems to be to discredit not only the 
‘ Lollards,’ but all other Church reformers ? 

These two Parliamentary petitions to the sovereign show us, I 
think, how the wind began to blow as early as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century—fanned, no doubt, by Wycliffe and his disciples—and 
prepare us somewhat for the gale that finally set in, and continued to 
blow till all the religious houses of London and England fell before 
the blast. 

I have not the time, and this is hardly the place, to attempt an 
estimate of the influence of Wycliffe and the Lollards in this popular 
movement for the dissolution of the religious houses; but that 
Lollardy was a most potent protest against priestly and monkish 
sway is an historical fact which even Mr. Gairdner, with all his ability 
and hostile spirit, will have some difficulty in shaking. 

But let us see how the religious houses of London began, grew, 
prospered and decayed. They were at the first a popular movement 
in the widest and best sense, and depended wholly upon public favour 


1 These were very poor things at best, and were often actual evils, for there were 
not infrequently tumbled in one bed five or six patients with as many different 
complaints. 
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for their support. Everything was given them; their land, their 
dwellings, their churches, and in many cases their daily food in the 
most literal sense. Public opinion was, in fact, as the very air they 
breathed, and so long as they commended themselves to the public 
their life and activity were assured, and no one, be he bishop or king, 
dared to molest them. And they inspired confidence not so much by 
their preaching and praying as by their practical charity and humanity 
—that is, by the actual service they rendered, not to the rich and the 
mighty, but to the sick and the poor and the unfortunate. In the 
beginning of the thirteenth century some Grey Friars, the followers 
of St. Francis, came to London and quietly began their work. They 
made themselves huts of wattle and daub just outside the city walls, 
near New Gate, and began their ministrations among the poor. No 
disease was so loathsome, no quarter so unsanitary, no person so low 
or depraved as to deter these friars in their brotherly ministrations. 
The people of London looked on and were convinced, and gave them 
all the help they asked for—as people always will do to such people— 
and they grew and prospered, requiring no other protection than the 
good opinion of the public—a protection stronger than all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men. Their sister-society of St. Clare—‘ The 
Nuns Minories ’—settled outside of Aldgate and did a like work for 
the sick and the poor and the fallen of their own sex ; and they, too, 
grew in favour with God and man. 

There were five friar houses that have left their names in the streets 
and districts of London: The Grey Friars, or the Franciscans ; the 
Black Friars, or the Dominicans ; the White Friars, or the Carmelites ; 
the Austin Friars, and the Crutched Friars, or the Friars of the Holy 
Cross. 

The ‘ friar ’ must be sharply differentiated from the monk. The 
friar was generally drawn from the ranks of the people ; and he was 
always and everywhere a man without property. The monk was 
generally, at any rate in London, drawn from the ranks of the gentry 
and the aristocracy. He usually paid a good round fee to be taken 
into an abbey or a priory, and he lived for the most part in ease and 
comfort—often in luxury, as luxury was reckoned in those days. 
Many of the abbeys and priories were little less than high-class social 
clubs for younger sons. They were often as exclusive as the West- 
End social clubs are to-day. Those who were in could keep others 
out; and this they often did, from social consideration, and in order to 
keep down the numbers, so that there might be a better division of 
the accommodations and the general comforts of the house. The 
abbot ranked with an earl, and in some instances—as Westminster 
Abbey—was hardly of less consideration than a prince. A prior 
was only of less importance than an abbot. An abbess might be of 
royal blood, and was, as a rule, a lady of high social rank, and the 
nuns usually came from the same social class. Queens sometimes 
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retired to London nunneries for a season of rest and seclusion from the 
strain of Court life. This fact in itself is quite sufficient to indicate 
the spaciousness and comfort which the apartments in a London 
nunnery—such, for example, as St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate—possessed. 
The abbey and the priory were the first of the religious houses of 
London to lose the confidence and the support of the general public ; 
but by that time they had accumulated sufficient property to live in 
independence of public favour and in contempt of public opinion. 
When an abbot moved abroad for an airing, or any other purpose, he 
was attended by a large and brilliant company of dependents—often 
numbering more than a hundred—and by every other token of pride 
and rank and power; and the prior was second only to the abbot. 
The monks of London frequently vied with the nobles in horses and 
hawks and hounds, and in every other accompaniment of a sportsman 
and a man of the world. They dressed in the latest and gayest 
fashion, with nothing to mark their special calling. They kept their 
mistresses, and lived the fashionable and worldly life to the full. 

Wycliffe’s and the Lollards’ testimony with reference to these 
matters is abundantly supported in the most unwitting and unconscious 
manner by all kinds of documents, and especially by that devoted 
and truthful antiquary of London town—John Stow. © Such a thing 
as real piety was hardly thought of at all in connexion with the 
abbeys and the priories of London in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. 

The friars were a wholly different and a far superior class, and they 
retained their character for piety and charity long after the monk had 
lost the regard and the confidence of the people. Mankind in the past 
appears to have been about the same from generation to generation, 
and has generally been able to see more or less clearly any notable 
service rendered to humanity, and we have only to take note of how 
mankind, acting under sane and normal conditions, has expressed its 
likes and dislikes, in order to know the real worth of the Church or any 
other society at any given time and place. I say ‘ under sane and 
normal conditions,’ for there are special circumstances of stress and ex- 
citement—such as the religious mania or the mob spirit—when society 
seems to be possessed and insanity reigns. But true public opinion, 
when it can be got at, is the best, almost the only, sure test of the value 
of any man or association of men for a given purpose. And this public 
opinion is sometimes expressed as clearly and as effectually by a 
negative as by a positive attitude. Let me repeat, then, that the 
religious houses of London depended wholly for their life and support 
on public opinion, and so long as that opinion was favourable to them 
they grew and prospered. They were not, be it observed, identical 
with the Church, but were only societies within the Church fold. So 
that no one was under a strictly Church obligation to contribute to 
their support. It was all a purely voluntary matter. A very large 
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proportion of the friars—always the majority—were mere laymen. 
The founder of the most famous and the best of all the houses, the 
Franciscans, was himself a layman. It was not, therefore, wholly nor 
distinctly by a hope of future reward nor the fear of future punish- 
ment that the people were induced to give of their substance to these 
houses ; but it was from a sincere regard for their noble, unselfish, 
human charity that the public volunteered such generous aid. This 
should be kept well in mind. It was to the Church, with her priests 
and sacraments, that the people looked for salvation, and not to the 
religious houses ; and this faith in the offices of the Church was inde- 
pendent of the personal character of the officiating priest. It was his 
office, and not his person, that was sacred and efficacious. Not so the 
office of the monk or the friar. It was of little or no religious signifi- 
cance as such, and his whole power and authority lay in his personal 
devotion and sanctity. This, and this alone, it was that so often 
gave to friar priests their popularity as father confessors. 

Of course, the friar and the monk did their work in the name 
and by the sanction of the Catholic Church, and the Church got 
the glory of it all; but it did not shield the friar as it did the secular, 
or parish priest, from the censure of the public. He rose and fell in 
power and esteem in proportion as he convinced the public of his 
sincerity and his usefulness. If this distinction between the Catholic 
Church and the religious houses be fully grasped we shall be able, 
I think, without any great difficulty, to judge of the character of 
any religious house at any given period of its history. This judg- 
ment will for the most part be founded upon public opinion, and 
the best way to get at public opinion is through the individual charity 
of the persons who constitute the public. A man must be perfectly 
convinced of the merit of a cause before he can be induced to give 
his money to it. He may be, and often is, deceived for a time; but 
no device, however skilful, can deceive a whole community for very 
long. If the religious houses of London had been nothing more than 
skilful pretences of piety and charity and humanity, they could 
not have gone on for two hundred years and more; and if these 
houses had been still discharging their high functions of human 
service for the well-being of society, the Lollards, and King Henry the 
Eighth, and all the other forces of Protestantism would have beaten 
against their walls in vain. These two propositions are clearly self- 
evident and need no elaboration. 

Why is it that we have not got the hermit and the anchorite 
with us to-day ? For the very same reason that we have not got the 
monk and the friar—they are not wanted. And they were not wanted 
at the time of the Reformation, and for a very considerable period 
before the Reformation, as I shaJl now proceed to make plain ; and 
I think that a slight review of the hermit and anchorite may help 
me in doing this, as it will enable the reader to see not only the growth 
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and the decay, but the death and the burial of these very romantic 
medisval religious orders. They are frequently confused with each 
other, but they were perfectly distinct in motive and character ; 
as much so, and even more so, than the monk and the friar. 

The anchorite and anchoress—for this order was open to women— 
was a Church institution, and could not be separated from the Church 
asa fabric. It was not, however, an integral part of the parish or com- 
munal life, but merely an adjunct to it, and the parish priest, the 
abbot, the prior, or the head of the religious house was responsible 
both for its creation and its support. That is to say, the anchorite 
looked to the responsible head of the parish or the religious house 
for food enough at least to keep life going; and of course this food 
had to be brought to the recluse. But as a rule the bequests made 
in wills for the benefit of the anchorhold were enough and more than 
enough for this purpose; the fact being that the parish churches 
and religious houses made a considerable profit out of their anchor- 
holds, both by the odour of sanctity which they imparted and by 
the actual funds they drew. The anchorite was a perfect recluse, 
and never for one moment quitted his cell on any account or under 
any pretence whatsoever. The cell might be in some part under- 
ground, but it always provided a point of observation from which 
the recluse could behold the elevation of the Host, and thus assist 
at and partake in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. It was, 
therefore, generally attached to the side of the church, as near the 
sanctuary as possible, and a window was let into the wall at an 
elevation corresponding to the cell. One is often shown these windows 
in old country churches, and is told that they were constructed as 
peepholes, or ‘ squints,’ for the benefit of the village lepers, who 
were not permitted within the church; as though the leper was a 
well-understood and permanent element in the village church life. 
Of course the ‘leper squint’ is an absurd fiction. These low side 
windows were for the benefit of the anchorite, and their history 
coincides perfectly with the history of the anchorhold, so that we 
see no church erected after the fourteenth century with the so-called 
‘leper squint.’ The anchorite, as I have said, was an absolute recluse, 
and never stirred from his cell ; but that did not prevent people coming 
to him—and more especially to her—for counsel and advice on all 
manner of subjects. They were the village oracles, and were consulted 
by all sorts and conditions of people on the most trivial as well as 
on the most sacred things, but perhaps more often by the love- 
sick maid and swain than by the graver members of society. 

The hermit—there of course could be no such thing as a 
hermitess—was a perfectly independent character, attached to no 
place or church, and played his game, so to speak, entirely off his 
own bat. He was not necessarily a recluse—I am speaking more 
of the London hermit—but often lived in the very eye of the public, 
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choosing his pitch where the tide of humanity ebbed and flowed 
most freely, for he depended wholly upon the casual charity of the 
public ; and when business became slack at Newgate, or Ludgate, 
for example, he struck camp and moved to London Bridge, or 
Tower Hill. He, too, was counted a wise and holy man, and many 
a sober alderman on his way to his warehouse stopped to consult 
the London hermit on matters of the gravest concern. 

The hermit and the anchorite were signs of their times, and served, 
no doubt, some purpose. At any rate they struck a note of romance 
in the life and character of the London of their day, and we look 
back upon their decay and disappearance with feelings of tender pity. 
But we cannot reproduce them, and would not if we could. They 
died a natural death, and are interred with the many other forms 
and customs which grew out of the circumstances and conditions of 
the times. The dissolution of the anchorite and the hermit was 
brought about by no act of violence, but by the gradual and natural 
processes of decay and death, for as soon as they lost the favour 
of the public they ipso facto ceased to be, and no Act of Parliament 
or royal decree was necessary for their extinction. 

This is really just what would have happened in the case of the 
religious houses had it not been for the property that they had 
accumulated—contrary to their vows, be it remembered—and which 
enabled them to linger on after they had ceased to perform their 
proper functions, or receive the public favour. We know with the 
most positive assurance that they did cease to receive the public 
support long before their dissolution. How do we know this? Through 
the wills of the citizens of London. These wills tell a very interesting 
tale, and they have now been edited in such a careful manner as 
to make them accessible to anyone who cares to be informed about 
this matter, and I refer my readers to them.? What do we learn 
from these wills? That in the beginning the religious houses of 
London were in constant receipt of bequests by the wills of the 
citizens of London. The dearly beloved Grey Friars came in for 
the greater share, but none of them were forgotten. In Besant’s 
Mediaeval London a tabulated statement is given showing the 
gradual decrease of these bequests, until they finally cease alto- 
gether. I extract from this table and from the author’s comments 
the following significant fact. The Grey Friars—formerly the most 
popular of all—-obtained only one bequest between 1396 and 1436 ; 
after that year none at all. The Black Friars got no legacies at all 
from 1413 to 1503, when one fell to them. The White Friars got none 
between 1395 and 1503, when they received one. The Austin Friars 
got none after 1395; and the Crutched Friars none from 1460 to 
1518. These ‘ bequests’ are more than straws showing the way the 

2 Sharp’s Calendar of Wills, The Publications of the Camden Society, and Dr. 
Furnivall’s Fifty Earliest English Wills. 
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wind blew; they are positive, though unconscious, evidence that 
the religious houses of London had lost public favour long before 
the Reformation, and . were merely existing upon sufferance and 
the accumulations of past favours. But for such ‘ houses’ to have 
continued at all after they had ceased to hold the good opinion of 
the public was nothing less than a public nuisance, and a public 
danger of no small character. For we know perfectly well that when 
a large number of single men are thrown together in a community 
of any sort, religious or otherwise, without strict discipline and 
exacting duties, their own demoralisation is sure and rapid; and 
the wonder is that they were tolerated so long. The anchorite and 
the hermit had to go at once, as soon as they lost their popu- 
larity ; for they had had no chance ‘of accumulating any reserve 
fund, and they were without houses of their own in which to shelter 
themselves from the face of the storm of public disfavour. But the 
religious houses were not thus exposed to the changing winds of 
fortune ; for they not only possessed good and comfortable dwellings, 
but they had gathered together during their long years of public 
good will a large reserve capital which saved them from immediate 
extinction, and enabled them to prolong their existence indefinitely. 
They thus cumbered the narrow ground of London in no mere 
figurative sense. This more or less scandalous state of things con- 
tinued for many years after these houses had fallen from their high 
estate into utter disregard and disfavour. It was solely their accu- 
mulated property that kept the religious houses afloat so long after 
the anchorite and the hermit had gone the way of the world. 

The public, however, had a positive as well as a negative grievance 
against these lingering communities. They were sanctuaries, and 
offered places of refuge for all sorts and conditions of men. This may 
have been at certain times, and under certain conditions, especially 
political, a wise and humane provision, but it had shared in the general 
degeneration of these houses, and had become a serious obstacle to 
the proper execution of the law, and thus hindered the business of 
the City in a most important matter. And it was perfectly well under- 
stood that these religious houses derived a very substantial revenue, 
from their office of sanctuary, by compounding with these unwilling 
guests, whether criminals or otherwise. This money was not, of 
course, paid down on the nail, but was disguised under the plausible 
name of ‘ board’ and fees. The Knights Templars are another illus- 
tration of what I am endeavouring to make appear. No one doubts 
that this order had its origin in the best of Christian motives; and 
no intelligent person doubts that their dissolution became a public 
necessity. Still it did not justify the cruel, treacherous, and bloody 
manner in which the King of France and the Pope of Rome put 
a sudden end to this order. But we hear little or nothing in criti- 
cism of that high-handed piece of tyranny from such historians as 
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Mr. Gairdner. The causes leading up to the dissolution of the religious 
houses of London and of England are simple historical facts, and 
it is the height of folly to import into this discussion—as Mr. Gairdner 
has done—any religious or party rancour. We have still another 
example immediately before us in our own day and generation of 
how the religious houses of a nation may bring about their own dis- 
solution. When the unification of Italy was accomplished in 1870, 
it was found that the religious houses of the country were in a state 
of decay and vice, as they were in England at the time of the 
Reformation, and the Italian State, acting through the Crown, dis- 
solved these houses, and confiscated the property, which had been 
drawn from the people; and this drastic act caused no hint of any 
protest from the people. On the contrary, the royal decree abolishing 
these houses of old Italy was hailed with the liveliest expressions of 
popular satisfaction by the citizens of the New Italy. 

Would Mr. Gairdner have the boldness to say that the Italian 
Parliament passed this act of dissolution ‘to please’ King Victor 
Emmanuel the First? For that is what he says his own nation’s Par- 
liament did ‘ to please Henry the Eighth.’ ThisI affirm to be a gross 
libel upon the English nation and race. Again, Mr. Gairdner says 
that ‘ Henry the Eighth acted from passion and self-will.’ Would he 
say this of the act of Victor Emmanuel in a precisely similar case ¢ 
One has only to travel through Italy with one’s eyes open to see the 
truth for oneself ; and no historian would dare to make such a charge 
against Italy’s great patriot King for he could be, and would be, 
instantly brought to book. This can be done in safety against a 
remote English king of bad repute ; but when an English Parliament, 
together with the whole English nation and race, is made to suffer by 
this libel it is high time to protest. What do we find in Italy after 
this act of dissolution? In the public streets and squares of every 
town of importance is to be seen a statue either to King Victor 
Emmanuel or to Garibaldi—generally to both. One will also find in 
every town these names given to streets and quarters. On the other 
hand one never finds statues erected to, or a street named after, a 
monk or a Pope, or any other ecclesiastic. These facts prove beyond 
any reasonable doubt that the dissolution of the religious houses of 
Italy by Victor Emmanuel expressed the popular will and true senti- 
ment of the nation. It is a sign of the times, a sign that the friar and 
the monk have played their part in Italy, as they had in England, 
and must make way for a new and a different state of things. ‘ The 
old order changeth, yielding place to new.’ 

Everyone knows perfectly well that the continuation of ‘the 
religious houses of London after the Reformation would have been 
not only an intolerable nuisance but an utter physical impossi- 
bility—that is, if London was to become what it quickly did become, 
the market and banking house of the world. We may sigh and lament 
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over the picturesque and romantic past, as we do over our youth 
and beauty, but it cannot be brought back. And I go further, and 
say that people are wanting in a true sense of the picturesque and 
the romantic who endeavour to carry the habits, the manners, and the 
customs of the remote past into the present. As the religious houses 
declined, hospitals, schools, colleges, and libraries took their places. 
The Reformation set the mind free, and the immediate result was 
seen in such men as Bacon, Shakespeare, Jonson, and the golden age 
of English letters. This classical period of England, when almost 
every man of rank was a man of letters, was hardly the age to pass 
Acts of Parliament merely to please a king. Ah! Mr. Gairdner, we 
are not all such fools as you think, and you may speak as contemp- 
tuously as you like of the burning of vulgar Lollards ; and may shout 
as loud as you please of the ‘ Martyrs for Rome,’ but you ought not 
to be surprised if, in the midst of your performance, the wig of the 
advocate is discovered under the hood of the historian. 


G. Monror Roycz. 


Vot, LXV---No, 388 
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THE VINDICATORS OF SHAKESPEARE 


A REPLY TO SIR EDWARD SULLIVAN 


Sm Epwarp Svuitirvan has published two articles in this Review! 
wherein he has done me the honour to criticise my book,’ and the 
injury to class me, together with the late Judge Webb, among those 
whom he calls ‘ The Defamers of Shakespeare.’ I should feel more 
resentment at this odious appellation if it were not so palpably absurd. 
For how, pray, have I defamed Shakespeare, or what Shakespeare 
have I defamed? Not, certainly, the immortal poet for whom I 
have expressed unbounded admiration. No, the real defamers of 
* Shakespeare ’ are the man who wrote and the men who have repeated 
with approval those preposterous lines which tell us that the bard 
who is not of an age but for all time, 

For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despite. 


But if I have not defamed Shakespeare the poet, can I be said to have 
defamed Shakespeare the Stratford player? I deny it absolutely. 
The defamers of Shakespeare of Stratford (unless, indeed, what they 
have recorded is ‘ true in substance and in fact’) can be none other 
than the old note-collectors and memoir-writers such as those reverend 
gentlemen John Ward and William Fulman and Richard Davies ; such 
as John Aubrey and Nicholas Rowe and John Manningham, and the 
later biographers who have accepted and repeated the stories, some- 
times far from edifying, which these chroniclers and diarists have 
related concerning the man who is so generally identified with the 
‘Swan of Avon.’ Yet were it not for such stories none of the so- 
called ‘ Lives ’ of Shakespeare could have been written ; and to accuse 
a modern critic of ‘ Defamation’ because he re-states them, and 
makes inquiry as to their value and their consequence, is manifestly 
ridiculous. For my part I may say that, so far from adopting such 
anecdotes and traditions in an uncritical spirit, I have been constrained 
by legal considerations to cast the gravest doubt upon the story of 
Shakspere’s deer-stealing escapade (to take an example), although to 


' See the Nineteenth Century for March and April 1909. 
* The Shakespeare Problem Re-stated. (John Lane.) 
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have accepted it as true, following in the wake of Mr. Sidney Lee and 
other orthodox authorities, would obviously have suited me much 
better in view of the case which I had to present. Nor have I laid any 
stress at all upon the tales of Shakspere’s hard drinking propensities, 
for which, nevertheless, tradition furnishes us with some testimony 
which cannot be altogether set aside as a quantité négligeable. 

How then, I ask once more, have I been guilty of the crime 
Iam charged withal? Well, if to argue that William Shakspere of 
Stratford did not write Venus and Adonis, and Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
and the Sonnets and Hamlet is to ‘ defame Shakespeare,’ then indeed 
I must admit that Sir Edward Sullivan may be justified’ in the title 
of offence which he has chosen for his articles. And just as sensible 
(and just as silly) would it be to charge those who dispute the 
proposition, once universally accepted, that a certain ‘ blind old man 
of Scio’s rocky isle’ wrote both the Iliad and the Odyssey, with being 
‘defamers of Homer’! We are, it seems, defamers of Moses if we 
deny that he wrote the Pentateuch, and defamers of St. Paul if we 
deny that he wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews ! 

The fact remains, as I have already written,’ that with regard to 
the life-story of Shakspere of Stratford, as the biographers have 
handed it down to us, ‘ from first to last there is not one creditable 
act in the whole of it—not a single act indicative of a generous, high- 
minded and great-souled man, not one such act that has a jot or 
tittle of evidence to support it.’ This, surely, is a fact that we must 
all deplore. Possibly the biographers have done the man an injustice, 
but if so it is they, and not we of the ‘ unorthodox’ school, who are 
responsible for it. And if it should be established that the difficulty 
which Hallam so strongly felt (viz. in ‘ identifying the young man who 
came up from Stratford, was afterwards an indifferent player in 
a London theatre, and returned to his native place in middle life, with 
the author of Macbeth and Lear’) is one that we are no longer called 
upon to contemplate, and that this man of the barren and banal life- 
story is not, in truth and in fact, the immortal poet whom none has 
dared defame, and at whose shrine we all must worship, then shall we 
have amply earned the title which I have ventured to place at the head 
of this paper.‘ 

But if Sir Edward Sullivan had confined himself to the puerile 
charge which he brings against me of being a defamer of Shakespeare 
[ could have readily forgiven him. Unfortunately he does far worse. 
He has, I regret to say, allowed his irritation against those whose 

* Inre Shakespeare, Beeching v. Greenwood : Rejoinder on behalf of the Defendant, 
p. 124. (John Lane.) 

* To write, as Sir E, Sullivan does, of ‘a literary controversy [sic] directed to the 
dethronement of our greatest English poet,’ seems to me simply childish. Shake- 
speare the poet is enthroned for as long as the English tongue shall be known. 


The question is, Who was the poet? Sir Edward in this, as in other places, merely 
begs the question at issue. 
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views on this fascinating literary problem do not coincide with his 
own, to blind him to the rules of controversial courtesy. He has 
styled me (p. 433) ‘the new advocate of the Baconians,’ and has 
throughout both his articles referred to me as the author of a ‘ Baconian’ 
work, and the upholder of the ‘ Baconian’ hypothesis. Now I have 
expressly stated in the Preface to my book that I make no attempt 
whatever to uphold the ‘ Baconian’ theory ; that I confine myself 
entirely to ‘the negative proposition, viz. that Shakspere of Strat- 
ford was not the author of the Plays and Poems,’ and that ‘I have 
made no attempt to deal with the positive side of the question.’ 
Throughout my book, although I have naturally mentioned one or two 
‘ Baconian’ contentions, I have advanced no single argument in 
favour of the Baconian authorship. More than that, I have expressly 
denied, as the fact is, that I hold the Baconian faith, for I am altogether 
‘agnostic’ on the question whether or not Francis Bacon had any 
share in any of the plays which were collectively published in the 
Folio of 1623 as ‘ The Works of Shakespeare.’ 

Sir Edward Sullivan is well aware of all this, for not only has he 
read my rejoinder to Canon Beeching,’ which leaves no possible room 
for doubt on this point, but very shortly after the publication of his 
first article I wrote to him to this effect, pointing out the error of 
which he had been guilty. He persists, nevertheless, and to my great 
surprise, in his deliberate misrepresentation of my position. 

But the explanation is, of course, not far to seek. The fact is that 
just as a few years ago a rationalistic writer on theological matters was 
always styled an ‘ atheist’ by orthodox disputants, because a stigma 
was supposed to be attached to the word, so at the present time every 
critic who is sceptical as to the received authorship of the Shake- 
” spearean plays is at once dubbed a ‘Baconian’ by the high priests 
and Pharisees of the Stratfordian faith, because the appellation is 
taken by many to connote ‘ faddist ’ and ‘ fanatic,’ and it is so much 
more easy to call a man ‘ faddist and fanatic’ than to confute his 
arguments. It is true that in each case the justice of the epithet may 
be entirely repudiated by him upon whom it is bestowed ; but what 
matters that to your controversial theologian or to your combative 
Stratfordian ? Magna est falsitas et praevalebit ! 

Coming now to closer quarters with some of Sir Edward Sullivan’s 
pronouncements, we find this latest champion of the received belief 
casting about, as so many have done before him, for analogous cases to 
that of Shakespeare (on the assumption that Shakspere the’ player 
and Shakespeare the author are identical), and he thinks he has found 
a very remarkable parallel in the case of Plautus ; nay, he even affects 
surprise that none of the ‘ Baconians,’ amongst whom, more suo, he 
particularly refers to Judge Webb and myself, has made any allusion 
to ‘so singular a parallel, and so curious an anticipation in its main 

® Seeithe Nineteenth Century, April 1909, p. 635 note, and p. 641. 
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features, of the so-called mystery surrounding Shakespeare’s career 
and work.’ Well, I cannot speak for the Judge, and unhappily he is 
not here to speak for himself, but I imagine that he made no reference 
to Plautus because he was of the same opinion as I am with regard 
to this supposed ‘ parallel,’ viz. that the analogy between Plautus and 
Shakespeare (assuming the identity of player and poet) does not, in 
fact, hold good.° 

But what is the proposition in illustration of which the example 
of the Latin dramatist is cited by Sir Edward Sullivan? ‘The truth 
is,’ he writes, ‘for all that may be said to the contrary, that pre- 
eminence in the world of literature is not, and never will be, the 
monopoly of the educated or the high-born.’ Nothing could more 
clearly show than this sentence how entirely this new Stratfordian 
protagonist has failed to understand the arguments advanced by those 
who believe, with Hallam, that player Shakspere was not the real 
Shakespeare of the Plays and Poems. Nobody, so far as I know, has 
ever been so idiotic as to maintain that pre-eminence in the world 
of literature is ‘ the monopoly of the educated or the high-born ’ ; nor 
can I conceive that any useful purpose is subserved by that method of 
controversy which consists in ignoring the real contentions of one’s 
opponent in order to trample upon foolish arguments attributed to 
but never in fact advanced by him. 

‘ No man who is not either well educated or high-born can possibly 
become a great poet!’ Such is the proposition which Sir Edward 
Sullivan would fain put into my mouth, knowing that a hundred 
instances are vociferous to the contrary. 

Let me endeavour to state once more what is the true nature of 
the argument put forward in this connexion by myself and others of 
the ‘ unorthodox’ school. That a man of humble birth and very 
imperfect education may rise to the highest ranks of literature is one 
of the notorious facts of human history. Take the constantly cited 
case of ‘the Ayrshire ploughman,’ for example, with which I have 
dealt in my book on The Shakespeare Problem under the head of 
‘Shakespeare and Genius.’ Here, if ever, we find an instructive 
example of what can be achieved in the realm of poetry by a man 
lowly born, and although by no means left in ignorance, still with 
a very moderate educational equipment. From the days of my 
boyhood the poetry of Burns, so graphic in description, so terrible in 
satire, so pathetic in elegy, so tender in the most exquisite of love 
songs, has been to me a wonder and a delight. But wherein is it that 
Burns so much excelled? He gives us The Holy Fair and Tam 
o’ Shanter, and The Jolly Beggars, and he gives us his immortal songs. 





- 


° This could be very easily demonstrated, but in the space at my disposal for reply 
it would obviously be absurd for me to attempt to deal here with all the questions 
raised by Sir Edward Sullivan, though this is by no means my final word on his 
(in my opinion) most unfair attack. 
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‘The Ayrshire ploughman sings of the scenes in which he has been 
bred : of the burn and the heather, of the sweeping Nith and the banks 
and braes of bonny Doon. He sings of the Scotch peasantry, of their 
customs, as in Hallowe’en, and above all of the sweet Scotch lassies, 
whom he loved not wisely but too well. And all this in his own 
homely dialect. The very genius of lyrical poetry speaks from his 
mouth, but speaks in that Scottish language for the interpretation 
of which the English reader requires a glossary. “He is only insipid 
when he tries to adopt the conventional English of his time,” says a 
writer in the Dictionary of National Biography. ‘“‘ When he essayed to 
write in metropolitan English,” says Principal Shairp, “‘ he was seldom 
more than a third-rate, a common, clever versifier.” ’’ 

And now, perhaps, the real point may dawn upon the mind of 
Sir Edward Sullivan, who has hitherto so strangely missed it. The 
question is not whether a man of lowly birth and of imperfect educa- 
tion can, if naturally endowed by genius, write high-class poetry. 
The question is, what kind of poetry will he be able to write? If, for 
instance, Burns had written such a poem as Venus and Adonis we 
might have had a real parallel between his case and the supposed 
case of Shakspere the player-poet. ‘Had Burns, say at the age of 
twenty-five, written highly polished and cultured English, abounding 
with classical allusions, showing intimate knowledge of Court life and 
fashionable society, and dealing in such a lifelike manner with foreign 
countries as to lead readers to suppose that he must have paid a visit 
to their shores ; had he discussed divine philosophy for all the ages 
and for every phase of human life ; had he held the mirror for mankind 
—had the Ayrshire ploughman done all this and a great deal more, 
then indeed there might have been some analogy between his case 
and that of Shakespeare.’ ® 

Adopting, then, Sir Edward Sullivan’s formula, we may say 
‘the truth is, for all that may be said to the contrary,’ that a man 
who does not know a word of Latin can never give us a satisfactory 
translation of Ovid. In other words the possibilities of genius do not 
transcend all natural laws, but, marvellous though they be, are neces- 
sarily limited by the facts of education, knowledge, and environment. 
A very apt illustration of my meaning is afiorded by an example 
supplied to us by Sir Edward Sullivan himself, namely, that of John 
Bunyan, whom he styles ‘ the ill-taught tinker son of a tinker father.’ 
This, of course, suggests a very low origin, and the reader at once 
imagines the Bunyans, father and son, roaming over the country 
with pans and kettles at their backs, the Autolyci of the tin-pot trade. 
As a fact, however, neither the one nor the other belonged to the 
vagrant tribe. The Bunyans were steady handicraftsmen dwelling 
in their own freehold tenements. Both Thomas and his son John 
had a settled home at Elstow, where their forge and workshop were. 

7 The Shakespeare Problem Re-stated, p. 76. ® Ibid, ch. iii. pp. 76, 77. 
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Thomas in his will designates himself a ‘ brasier.” John followed the 
same calling, and was what at the present day we should call a ‘ white- 
smith.’ As everybody knows, he was noted in his youth for being a 
profane swearer, but he was ‘ converted ’ after his marriage, gave up 
swearing and ‘ blaspheming,’ and took to preaching, which led to his 
arrest and an imprisonment of some twelve years in Bedford County 
Gaol. During the earlier part of this incarceration, however, he was 
allowed much liberty. He was permitted to preach, and even went 
“to see Christians in London.’ He saturated himself with constant 
and copious draughts from that well of pure and undefiled English, 
the Bible, and, together with the Bible, we know that Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs was his constant companion. It is further known that he 
had ample opportunity for reading other books of a religious and 
controversial character. It is futile, therefore, for Sir Edward Sul- 
livan to talk of ‘ the bookless neighbourhood of Bedford Gaol.’ But 
the point is that Bunyan wrote exactly what we should have expected 
him to write, given his peculiar genius, his temperament, his life 
story, his reading, and his environment. If instead of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress he had written Euphues, then, indeed, would there have been 
some analogy between his case and that of the ‘Stratford rustic’ 
(I thank the late Dr. Garnett for teaching me that word),'® who, as we 
are told, threw off Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, Love's Labour’s Lost, 
and The Comedy of Errors, currente calamo, all within two or three 
years of his arrival in town, a penniless wanderer from his provincial 
home. The case of John Bunyan is the very case I should myself 
have selected as an illustration of the very rational proposition that 
the output of genius is controlled by the circumstances of its environ- 
ment, and is not, as some seem to think (contrary to all human ex- 
perience) something in the nature of ‘a first cause,’ superior to and 
independent of all the influences by which it is surrounded. 

But now, leaving the vain search for ‘ parallels,’ "' let us see what 
arguments Sir Edward Sullivan has to adduce, or, rather, how he 
meets those which I have ventured to put forward. He, of course, 
trots out once more the time-honoured joke to the effect that ‘ Shake- 
speare was not written by Shakespeare but by another gentleman of 
the same name,’ and, so enamoured is he of this well-known little 
jibe that he serves it up a second time, like crambe repetita, within 
the limits of ten lines. My contention, however, as he well knows, 
is that it was a man not of the same but of quite different name who 
published under the pen-name of ‘ Shake-speare.’ But, then, says 
Sir Edward, ‘ Mr. Greenwood rests his case so strongly on the spelling 
of the name that he tells us in his “‘ Notice to the Reader ” that all 


1° English Literature, an IUustrated Record, vol. ii. p. 200. 

'! Sir Edward Sullivan follows Canon Beeching in citing the supposed parallel of 
Michael Drayton. I venture to think that I have entirely disposed of that imaginary 
analogy in my rejoinder to the Canon. (See In re Shakespeare, pp. 49-52.) 
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through his book he writes ‘‘ Shakespeare ” when he is speaking of the 
author of the Plays and Poems, and ‘‘Shakspere” when he refers to 
the Stratford player.’ Now my ‘Notice to the Reader’ is as fol- 
lows :—‘In this work I have followed the convenient practice of 
writing ‘‘ Shakespeare ” where I am speaking of the author of the 
Plays and Poems, and “ Shakspere ” where I refer to William Shak- 
spere of Stratford, whether he was or was not the author in question.’ 
If Sir Edward had quoted these words, as, in common fairness, he 
ought to have quoted them, the reader of his article would have seen 
that I adopt this spelling simply for convenience, in order to avoid 
confusion and periphrasis. I will not here again enter upon the 
question of the various spellings of the name, because I have fully 
explained my position on that matter in my rejoinder to Canon 
Beeching, and if the reader will do me the honour to refer to the first 
chapter of that little work, he will see just how much, and how little, 
importance I attach to this question of spelling, and how untrue it is 
to say that I rest my case upon it.'? He will see, too, that, from my 
point of view, it is quite immaterial that the man who wrote his name 
* Shakspere ’ was at times called ‘ Shakespeare ’ by his contemporaries, 
though to Walter Roche, ex-master of the Stratford Grammar School, 
he was ‘ Shaxbere,’ to Richard Quiney, his fellow-townsman, he was 
‘Shackspere,’ to his ‘ fellow-countryman’ Abraham Sturley he was 
‘ Shaxsper,’ to Thomas Whittington of Shottery, he was ‘ Shaxpere,’ 
and in the marriage bond of November 1582 he is ‘ Shagspere.’ 
But, says Sir Edward Sullivan, 

the new advocate of the Baconians [sic], in his examination of the evidence 
does not seem to have come. across a record of interest and importance which 
is to be found in the accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber, drawn up by the 
Countess of Southampton, where ‘ William Shakespeare’ is mentioned as the 
name of the actor who played before the Queen on two occasions in December 
1594. And yet the Countess may be presumed to have known something of 
the individual who had just dedicated his two great poems to her own son. 
But such are Mr. Greenwood’s methods ; and one is left to wonder what kind of 
audience he really believes himself to be addressing. 


Well, I fondly supposed that I was addressing an audience of 
fair-minded men who would not allow their prejudices to misconstrue 
what I wrote. I can assure the reader, who I do not think will accuse 
me, as Sir Edward Sullivan has done, of deliberately stating what I 
know to be false, that 1 was quite familiar with the entry to which 
he refers in the accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber. I have 
before me a copy of that entry in Mr. D. H. Lambert’s Shakespeare 
Documents, marked by me before I had even heard the name of Sir 
Edward Sullivan. I did not think it necessary to make reference 
to it in my book, because it is a well-known fact, which I have never 
disputed, that the name of the man who wrote himself ‘ Shakspere ’ 
was at times written ‘Shakespeare’ in contemporary documents. 

2 See In re Shakespeare, ch. i. 
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But this entry, says my critic, was ‘drawn up by the Countess 
of Southampton,’ and ‘ the Countess may be presumed to have known 
something of the individual who had just dedicated his two great 
poems toherson.’ Very likely ; but who that individual was is exactly 
the question at issue. Sir Edward Sullivan quietly begs that question, 
just as he does when he tells us (p. 431) that if we want to know the 
precise amount of knowledge of Greek and Latin acquired by Shak- 
spere of Stratford ‘ our best source of information is the works them- 
selves ’ ! 

But a word more as to this account alleged to have been ‘ drawn 
up by the Countess of Southampton.’ What are the real facts as to 
that matter? The entry referred to occurs in a roll of the Pipe 
Office ‘ declared accounts,’ which contains the accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Chamber from September 1579 to July 1596. These accounts 
were engrossed year by year by one of the clerks in the Pipe Office 
and signed by the accountant in each year or period of years. Now, 
on the 2nd of May 1594, Mary, widow of Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, married Sir Thomas Heneage, Vice-Chamberlain to 
Queen Elizabeth, and Treasurer of the Queen’s Chamber. It was her 
husband’s duty, therefore, to render the accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Chamber. But he died on the 17th of October 1595, and it 
seems that no ‘declared accounts’ had at that date been rendered 
since the 29th of September 1592. The Queen, therefore, as is 
recited on the roll, issued her warrant to the Countess, as widow and 
executrix of the late Treasurer, commanding her to render the account, 
which she duly did from the 29th of September 1592, to the 30th of 
November 1595. The entry, therefore, of the 15th of March 1594-5 
(which is the entry in question), had, no doubt, been prepared by Sir 
Thomas Heneage, or, rather, by one of the clerks in the office of the 
Treasurer of the Chamber, and was sent in to the Pipe Office by his 
executrix according to the Queen’s command. Further than this 
there appears to be no connexion whatever between the Countess 
and Shakspere of Stratford. Had Sir Edward Sullivan been aware 
of these facts I hardly think he would have written that portentous 
passage about these official accounts being ‘drawn up’ by the Countess 
of Southampton. As to the entry in question the probability is that 
she never even saw it.'® 

I have, of course, contended that the name ‘ Shakespeare,’ or, as 
it frequently appears on the title-pages of the plays, ‘ Shake-speare,’ 
was made use of as a nom de plume. Adverting to this Sir Edward 
Sullivan writes, ‘He, of course, does not attempt to show that 
there is even a shred of evidence to prove that anyone at the time 
ever did make use of “ Shake-speare” as a nom de plume.’_ This 
is @ very surprising statement in view of the fact, to which I have 


** T am indebted for much of the above information to the courtesy of Mr. S. R. 
Scargill Bird, Assistant-Keeper and Secretary of the Public Record Office. 
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expressly drawn attention, that many plays and poems were published 
during the life of the Stratford player under the name of ‘ Shake. 
speare,’ which nobody contends were written by him, and that too 
without any protest or interference whatever on the part of player 
Shakspere. These plays and poems, then, as I have pointed out, 
were certainly written under this convenient nom de plume. 

But let us now fairly face the problem of the First Folio, which 
I venture to think Sir Edward Sullivan has not yet appreciated. 

Sir Edward makes a belated and desperate attempt to prove that 
the Cambridge editors were altogether wrong in saying that the 
* setters forth’ of the Folio are manifestly guilty, in their preface ‘ to 
the great variety of readers,’ of a suggestio falsi with regard to the 
manuscripts from which they printed. He would fain have us think, 
in the face of all the evidence to the contrary, that the ‘ copies’ of 
which they made use were indeed ‘ cur’d, and perfect of their limbes; 
and all the rest, absolute in their numbers, as he [Shakespeare] con- 
ceived them,’ and he denies that there is any suggestion made by the 
“setters forth ’ that they had either collected or received Shakespeare's 
own manuscripts for the purposes of their edition. Well, the Preface 
speaks for itself, and I think every unprejudiced reader thereof must 
be brought to the same conclusion as those distinguished scholars the 
Cambridge editors.‘ But it shows no little audacity on the part of 
Sir Edward Sullivan that he should here appeal to ‘ Dr. Sidney Lee’s 
most admirable Introduction to his Facsimile Reproduction ’ of the 
Folio (p. 631-n). For what says Dr. Sidney Lee on the point at issue ! 
“Clearly they [the writers of the Preface] wished to suggest that the 
printers worked exclusively from Shakespeare’s undefiled autograph ’ 
(p. xvii). So that the prophet whom Sir Edward summoned to bless 
him has cursed him altogether! Moreover, he has omitted to mention 
that that excellent and deservedly respected critic Dr. Ingleby says 
the same thing. ‘ Unfortunately for their credit and our satisfaction 
their prefatory statement contains, or at least suggests, what they 
must have known to be false. They would lead us to believe that 
their edition was printed from Shakespeare’s manuscripts. . . . Now 
we have positive knowledge of a fact inconsistent with this excerpt.’ ” 

So that we have the Cambridge editors, Dr. Ingleby, and Mr. 
Sidney Lee in full agreement on this point, while Sir Edward Sul- 
livan, to suit the exigencies of his argument, is content to wage war 

‘* Sir Edward informs us in a note that the Cambridge editors of 1863 were 
Messrs. W. G. Clark and John Glover (names not unknown among Shakespearean 
scholars), but he omits to add that when in that year Mr. Glover left Cambridge that 
distinguished scholar Mr. Aldis Wright became associated with Mr. Clark in the 
editorship; that his name appears on the title-page of the second volume (1863) ; 
that the edition was reissued in 1887 and 1891, and that Mr. Aldis Wright has never 
repudiated responsibility for the preface, or intimated his dissent from any part of its 
contents. See note facing title-page of vol. ii. of the 1891 edition, signed ‘ William 
Aldis Wright.’ “ 

'S Shakespeare, the Man and the Book, p. 66. 
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against the leading authorities on his own side. But really this will 
not do. It is a case where res ipsa loqguitur. And, in harmony with 
the statement in the Preface, the Folio title-page informs us that the 
plays are ‘ published according to the true originall copies,’ while, 
above the, names of ‘ the Principall Actors,’ we read that the volume 
contains ‘ all his [Shakespeare’s] Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies : 
Truely set forth according to their first ORIGINALL.’ 

Now it seems perfectly clear that this Preface, although signed by 
John Heminge and Henry Condell, was, in reality, written by Ben 
Jonson. Malone proved that to demonstration, in my humble judg- 
ment, as to the greater part of it, and old Ben was not the man to 
write half a Preface and leave the other half to somebody else. Be- 
sides, the same hand can be traced throughout. 

‘Honest Ben,’ therefore, as it appears, thought himself justified 
in writing, as indeed was the fashion of the times, a literary puff for 
these collected dramas which was not strictly in accordance with 
the facts. ‘° 

But when it is suggested that, very possibly, Jonson knew more 
about the true authorship than he cared to reveal—that he knew in 
fact that the name ‘ Shakespeare ’ had been largely employed as a 
nom de plume—we are asked, in tones of great indignation, ‘Do you 
then accuse Ben Jonson with telling a deliberate lie?’ Now I have 
given what to me seems a quite sufficient answer to that question over 
and over again, viz., that a lie is an unjustifiable falsehood, that some 
falsehoods are quite justifiable, that in some cases it may even be one’s 
duty to tell a falsehood, and that whether, in any given case, a false- 
hood is or is not justifiable must be left to the individual conscience. 
Would Sir Edward Sullivan charge Sir Walter Scott, for example, with 
telling a ‘ deliberate lie,’ when he denied the authorship of Waverley ? 
I should hardly advise him to do so, in Scotland, at any rate! Scott, 
of course, thought himself justified in answering in the negative ques- 
tions which, as he considered, his interrogator had no right to put. To 
call this ‘ a deliberate lie ’ is simply to ignore the real meaning of the 
word, which Dr. Johnson well defined as ‘a criminal falsehood.’ 
Moreover, I take it that in the ‘ spacious times ’ the standard of strict 
veracity was by no means so high as it is, or as we, at any rate, hope 
that it is, at the present day. I believe, then, that Ben Jonson might 
have considered himself quite justified in doing what it is suggested 
that he did in writing his eulogy of Shakespeare, albeit it was some 
other than the Stratford player of whom he sang that “ he was not of an 
age, but for all time.’ 

‘6 As to the unblotted manuscripts we may compare what Humphrey Moseley 
wrote in the introduction to the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio of 1647: ‘ Whatever I 
have seen of Mr. Fletcher’s own hand is free from interlining, and his friends affirm 
that he never writ any one thing twice.’ This is much the same as ‘the Players,’ 
according to Jonson, said about Shakespeare. It seems to have passed into common 
form. 
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'' For let us consider, further, all that, according even to the most 
orthodox critics, is concealed under this name Shakespeare. The 
Folio of 1635 contains thirty-six plays all of which purport to be the 
work of ‘ William Shakespeare.’ Does anybody believe this at the 
present day? Yes, many ‘ Baconians’ do so, because it is, generally, 
I apprehend, an accepted article of the ‘ Baconian ’ faith that Francis 
Bacon wrote all that is contained in the First Folio ; and I, whom certain 
critics and reviewers persist, with scant regard for either courtesy or 
justice, in making a ‘ Baconian’ malgré moi, have frequently been 
taken to task by members of that cult for asserting my conviction that 
the work of many pens is to be found in that sacred volume, and that 
Shakespeare is, in fact, ‘a noun of multitude.’ 

But for that conviction I have the warrant of the highest ‘ ortho- 
dox ’ authority. What said the late Dr. Garnett, for example? ‘It 
may surprise some of my hearers to be told that so considerable a 
part of the work which passes under Shakespeare’s name is probably 
not from his hand.’ '’ To begin with, there is overwhelming authority 
for the view that Titus Andronicus is not Shakespearean at all. As 
Hallam long ago remarked, ‘ res ipsa per se vociferatur ’ to the contrary. 
Then it seems tolerably clear that very little of Parts 2 and 3 of 
Henry VI. are by Shakespeare, and none at all of Part 1. Two, if not 
three, pens are to be traced in Troilus and Cressida ; much of The 
Taming of the Shrew is not Shakespeare’s, and the same may be said of 
Timon of Athens, and, according to most critics, of Richard III. Some 
parts of Macbeth are commonly ascribed to Middleton. And we are 
assured, with much probability, that a very large part (and that some 
of the very best) of Henry VIII., including Buckingham’s noble and 
pathetic speech, and Wolsey’s reflections on his fall, are not by Shake- 
speare but by Fletcher. And this by no means exhausts the list of 
the non-Shakespearean portions of Shakespeare according to critics 
of no mean standing. And for all these other authors, whose work was 
thus included in the Folio, ‘Shakespeare’ was but a pseudonym or 
nom de plume! And must not ‘ the setters forth’ have known this ? 
Must not Jonson have known it? Did they, then, tell ‘ deliberate 
lies ’ in passing off all this non-Shakespearean work as Shakespeare’s ? 
And what of the two Earls, the Incomparable Pair, one of them the 
Lord Chamberlain of the time, to whom the Folio was dedicated ? 
‘ If the heretical contention be well founded,’ says Sir Edward Sullivan, 
‘we have two noble conspirators introduced, one of them being the 
patron of the company for which Shakespeare [i.e. Shakspere] acted 
and wrote. Can anyone, we may ask, be imagined to have been more 
familiar with the internal affairs of the stage at the time, outside the 
dramatists and players, than the Lord Chamberlain? Did these two 
gentlemen accept a lying dedication without protest?’ Well, they 
seem to have accepted with tolerable equanimity the dedication of a 

” Preface to At Shakespeare’s Shrine, by Chas. F. Forshaw, LL.D. 
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volume which purported to contain all the works of Shakespeare, and 
nothing that was not the work of Shakespeare, which, nevertheless, 
contained (as being so ‘ familiar with the internal affairs of the stage,’ 
they must, surely, have known) the work of many other writers 
published under that well-known and comprehensive name! Perhaps 
they were not quite so ‘unco good and rigidly righteous’ as Sir 
Edward Sullivan. Perhaps they looked upon this literary latitudi- 
narianism as falling short of ‘ deliberate lying.’ Or, perhaps, they 
did not concern themselves to think at all about the matter. And this 
latter supposition is, I fancy, by far the most probable one. 

But here we are confronted with a question which has often been 
asked, but to which, so far as I am aware, no answer has yet been 
given. The hypothesis is that in 1623 Shakspere of Stratford had been 
recognised as the great poet and dramatist, the ‘ sweet swan of Avon,’ 

soul of the age, 
The applause, delight, and wonder of our stage. 


Well, twelve years after the publication of the Folio containing 
these eulogistic lines, viz. in 1635, Cuthbert Burbage and Winifred, 
the widow of Richard Burbage, and ‘ William his sonne,’ presented 


a petition to the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, the survivor of 


the ‘ Incomparable Pair’ to whom the Folio had been dedicated, and 
then Lord Chamberlain, praying that their rights in the theatres built 
or owned by Burbage the elder, father of Richard and Cuthbert— 
those theatres where Shakespeare’s dramas had been presented— 
should be recognised and respected. The petitioners are naturally 
anxious to say all they possibly can for themselves, and the company 
of players with whom they were associated. One of those players and 
one of ‘ the partners in the profits of . . . the House’ was William 
Shakspere. And how do they speak of him? Do they remind the 
Earl that one of their company had been that man of transcendent 
genius, Shakespeare, the great dramatist, the renowned poet, upon 
whom Ben Jonson had pronounced such a splendid panegyric, and 
whose collected works had been dedicated to himself and his brother ? 
Surely they ought to have done this! Surely they would have done so 
if such had been the fact! Yet, what do they say? ‘To ourselves 
we joined those deserving men, Shakspere, Hemings, Condall, Phillips 
and others, partners in the profits of that they call the House’; and 
as to the Blackfriars theatre, there, they say, they ‘placed men 
players, which were Hemings, Condall, Shakspere,’ &. Now to me 
it does seem incredible that the Burbages should thus have written 
about Shakspere, calling him a ‘ man-player,” and speaking of him in 
the same terms as of the other players, viz., as a “ deserving man,’ if, 

indeed, both they and the Lord Chamberlain knew that he was the 
immortal poet who was ‘ not of an age but for all time,’ and whose 
works had been dedicated to the two Earls, to their everlasting honour. 
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Why this extraordinary reticence—if Shakspere and Shakespeare are 
identical ? '* 

This passage, then, so far from supplying contemporary evidence in 
support of the identity of the player with the poet, appears to me, as 
to many others, to raise no small presumption against it. But what 
of the positive evidence to support that identity ? As to that I have 
written ‘ what we require is evidence to establish the identity of the 
player with the poet and dramatist,’ and in a note I add, ‘ Observe, to 
“establish the identity ’—not the fact that some contemporaries 
believed in it.’ Whereupon Sir Edward Sullivan comments with no 
little scorn : ‘ Personally I have been up to now under the impression 
that when, say, half a dozen unprejudiced witnesses said they saw 
the man in the dock committing an assault, they did establish his 
identity.’ Indeed ! I think it is as well that Sir Edward does not sit 
upon the Bench to try prisoners, for he appears to think there can be 
no such thing as ‘ mistaken identity.’ Suppose, for instance, there 
should be half a dozen ‘ unprejudiced witnesses ’ on the other side, to 
deny the identity of the man in the dock with the man who committed 
the assault! I would respectfully recommend Sir Edward to study 
such histories of mistaken identity as that of The Lyons Mail, for 
example. Moreover, the analogy, like most others put forward by 
Sir Edward Sullivan, does not hold. If I could produce the evidence 
of half a dozen writers contemporary with Sir Philip Francis, showing 
that they believed him to be the author of the letters of Junius, that 
would hardly establish the identity of Junius with Sir Philip Francis! 
What the Stratfordians have to show is not only that their witnesses 
really believed in the identity of player and poet, and that they were 
‘ unprejudiced,’ but also that they had full opportunities of knowing 
the truth of the matter, and were not themselves deceived. 

For if plays and poems were published under the name of ‘ Shake- 
speare,’ by which name the man who wrote himself ‘ Shakspeve ’ was, 
it seems, not unfrequently known to his contemporaries, no doubt they 
would be generally accepted as written by the player. That many 
plays in which Shakespeare had no part were, nevertheless, ascribed 
to him, because published in that name, is a simple matter of fact. 
But contemporary belief that he was the author of such plays would, 
of course, be no proof that he wrote them. It would only show that 
the witnesses, however ‘ unprejudiced,’ had been deceived. Nay, the 
fact that Titus Andronicus was included in the Folio as Shakespeare’s, 
and was ascribed to him by such an ‘ unprejudiced witness ’ as Meres, 
in 1598, is so far from being considered a conclusive proof of the true 
authorship, that the overwhelming balance of ‘ orthodox ’ opinion is 


8 John Manningham’s allusions also constitute a ‘negative pregnant.’ And the 
same may surely be said of the recently discovered entry in the Belvoir Castle records 
concerning the work done by Shakspere and his fellow player Burbage in 1613 ‘ about 
my Lord’s impreso ’ 
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to the effect that Shakespeare had no hand initatall. But Sir Edward 
Sullivan would appear to think that the fact that Francis Meres speaks 
of certain poems and plays as ‘Shakespeare’s’ is indisputable proof that 
player Shakspere must have been the author thereof ! 

As I have always admitted, one of the best witnesses in support 
of the received hypothesis is John Davies, of Hereford, who addresses 
some well-known lines to ‘Our English Terence, Mr. Will Shake- 
speare.’ I will not repeat here what I have already said about this 
curious epigram.'* It contains certain cryptic allusions which nobody 
has yet been able to explain ; but it is not a little remarkable, as a 
correspondent has pointed out to me, that Terence is the very author 
whose name is alleged to have been used as a mask-name, or nom de 
plume, for the writings of great men who wished to keep the fact of 
their authorship concealed. This allegation is distinctly made by 
Montaigne, the translation of whose essays by Florio was well known 
to Davies. The following is the passage referred to :— 

If the perfection of well-speaking might bring any glorie sutable unto a 
great personage, Scipio and Lelius would never have resigned the honour of 
their Comedies, and the elegancies and smooth-sportfull conceits of the Latine 
tongue, unto an Affrican servant: For, to prove this labour to be theirs, the 
exquisit eloquence, and jexcellent invention thereof doth sufficiently declare it : 
and Terence himselfe doth avouch it: And I could hardly be removed from this 
opinion. It is a kind of mockerie and injurie, to raise a man to worth, by qualities 
mis-seeming his place, and unfitting his calling, although for some other respects 
praise-worthy ; and also by qualities that ought not to be his principall object. 

And further on he says, ‘I have in my time seen some, who by 
writing did earnestly get both their titles and living, to disavow their 
apprentissage, mar their pen, and affect the ignorance of so vulgar a 
qualitie.’ I think (in spite of the anticipated sneers of the superior 
person) that if Davies’s esoteric epigram (which he tells us he wrote 
‘ in sport ’) is considered in the light of this passage, a clue to its inter- 
pretation may very possibly be found.” 

A word now as to Chettle’s supposed allusion to Shakespeare, and I 
have done with Sir Edward Sullivan’s contentions as to the alleged 
‘contemporary evidence.”' 

Of course [writes Sir Edward Sullivan] it is all important to Mr. Greenwood’s 
case to show that there is no identification of actor and writer here ; but the 
adjective ‘dishonest’ which he thinks fit to apply to the almost unanimous 
body of eminent Shakespearians who state that Chettle’s language describes 
Shakespeare, is so far from what is expected in literary controversy that it can 
hardly carry immediate conviction to even those amongst his audience who 
know least upon the subject. 


8 See The Shakespeare Problem Re-stated, p. 335. In re Shakespeare, p. 62. 

2 See Florio’s Montaigne, Book I. chapter xxxix. Florio’s translation was 
published in 1603. Davies’s epigram is in The Scourge of Folly (about 1611). 

1 Space, unfortunately, does not allow me to reply to Sir Edward’s remafks on 
The Return from Parnassus. He quotes the well-known passage with regard to ‘our 
fellow Shakespeare,’ and informs us that ‘ rational students of Shakespeare have seen 
in these words an allusion to his confessed supremacy at the time.’ Indeed! What 
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Now, seeing that Sir Edward Sullivan has, by necessary implica- 
tion, given me ‘ the lie direct,’ that he should complain of departure 
from ‘ literary courtesy ’ far outdoes the proverbial instance of the 
Gracchi complaining of sedition. But, in truth, the above passage is 
absolutely unjustifiable and inexcusable. For Sir Edward Sullivan, 
here merely follows Canon Beeching, who writes, ‘ Mr. Greenwood has 
charged the biographers of Shakespeare with dishonesty for their 
interpretation of the familiar passage of Kindhart’s Dream, in which 
Chettle apologises for the rudeness of Greene in his Groatsworth of 
Wit’; and he admits that he has read my reply to that accusation, 
which is as follows :— 

I have not charged the biographers with dishonesty for their interpretation 
of the passage in question. What I complain of, and complain of in very strong 
terms, is, that these biographers and critics . . . actually so write as to convey 
to the mind of the ordinary reader that Chettle makes mention of Shakespeare 
by name in the Preface to his work, and that, consequently, the supposed allusion 
is not a matter of inference and argument, but a fact patent on the document 
itself! The usual way of doing this is by quietly slipping in Shakespeare's 
name in a bracket, without any admonition to the reader that his name is not 
mentioned at all. This I call a ‘dishonest method of writing a biography,’ 
and so it is. .. but I have, of course, made no charge of personal dishonesty.” 


As to this supposed allusion to Shakespeare, which such eminent 
Shakespeareans as Mr. Fleay and Mr. Howard Staunton (as well as 
a lawyer like Mr. E. K. Castle, K.C.) summarily dismissed as no 


allusion at all, I have dealt with it very fully in Chapter XI of my 
book, and in Chapter III of my Rejoinder to Canon Beeching, and so 
far I have seen no answer to the reasoning I have there set forth. 

I will only add a word, therefore, with regard to Sir Edward 
Sullivan’s note concerning the expression ‘ quality.’ Chettle, alluding 
to somebody unnamed, but who, as I contend, must be one of the 
playwrights addressed by Greene, writes: ‘I am as sorry as if the 
original] fault had bene my fault, because myself have seene his [and 
here it is that the biographers quietly slip in ‘Shakespeare’s,’ in 
brackets] demeanour no lesse civil, than he excelent in the qualitie 
he professes.’ The Stratfordian critics contend that ‘ quality’ must 
necessarily refer to the profession of an actor, and that that actor 
must be Shakspere. I have ventured to dispute both of these pro- 
positions. Whereupon Sir Edward Sullivan writes, ‘Mr. Greenwood 
endeavours to show that the word “quality ” which was at the time 
commonly used to designate the profession of an actor, was also used 
says Gifford? ‘I will just venture to inform those egregious critics that the heroes 
of it [the old play] are laughing both at Will Kempe and Shakespeare,’ and more to 
the like effect. Was Gifford not ‘rational,’ or is Sir Edward one of ‘those egregious 
critics’? But it is as clear as daylight, except to the wilfully blind, that as I have 
written, ‘the players are held up to ridicule before a cultivated audience of Cambridge 
scholars and students.’ The passage concerning Shakespeare is as obviously sarcastic 
as any passage in literature. 


2 In re Shakespeare, p. 94. 
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of other professions as well. He cites cases where it is used of an 
outlaw’s occupation, and of a printer’s, but none to show that it 
was ever employed in reference to a playwright.’ 

Well, I have cited Butler’s Hudibras to show that in his time it 
was used of a ‘ poetaster,’ and if Sir Edward wishes for an earlier 
instance of the use of the word, as applied to a writer, I can refer him 
to the passage I have already quoted from Florio’s Montaigne, viz. : 
‘T have in my time seen some who by writing did earnestly get both 
their titles and living . . . affect the ignorance of so vulgar a qualitie.’ ** 

But even if it were necessary to hold that an actor is referred to, 
it certainly does not follow that that actor was Shakspere ; for, as I 
have shown, George Peele was one of the playwrights addressed by 
Greene, and Peele was a successful player, as well as playwright, 
and might quite truly have been alluded to both as having ‘ facetious 
grace, in writing, and being ‘ excellent in the quality ’ he professed. 

So much for this celebrated passage, the interpretation of which is, 
certainly, important, but, as certainly, not‘ all-important,’ to my case. 

Sir Edward Sullivan summons as witnesses in his favour the 
somewhat obscure bards who, together with Ben Jonson, wrote 
verses of no great distinction to be inscribed on the introductory 
pages of the First Folio, seven years after Shakspere’s death. The 
exigencies of time and space do not allow me to expatiate on this 
branch of an inexhaustible subject except to say a word or two on 
our old friend Leonard Digges. 

Now I pointed out (p. 336 of my book) that Digges wrote some 
verses which were prefixed to the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s poems, 
and which are such a tissue of absurdities, and so entirely inapplicable 
to Shakespeare, that ‘ Digges was either writing with his tongue in 
his cheek, or had no conception what he was talking about.’ What 
says Sir Edward Sullivan on this? After alluding to Digges’s earlier 
lines, which appear in the First Folio of 1623, he writes, alluding to 
myself : ‘ he discovers that Digges wrote another set of verses which 
appeared in the 1640 edition of the Folio’ (sic!). He then, with a 
contemptuous ‘ forsooth’ thrown in, quotes my criticism as above, 
and continues : 

In other words, a certain witness makes an affidavit at a certain date con- 
taining allegations in reference to the authority of a certain volume. Several 
years afterwards [original italics] the same witness makes another affidavit, in 
no sense contradicting the earlier one, but happening to contain a phrase or 
two descriptive of the author’s art which counsel learned in the law professes he 
cannot make sense of. And on such grounds the contents of the}previous 
affidavit are to be rejected as unworthy of belief. 


Now, surely, Sir Edward Sullivan, who at any rate assumes the 


* In Everyman out of His Humour (iv. 2), Shift says, ‘I have now reconciled 
myself to other courses, and profess a living out of my other qualities.’ To which 
Sogliardo replies, ‘ Nay, he has left all now, and is able to live like a gentleman by his 
qualities.’ 

Vor. LXV—No. 388 4A 
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pose of a Shakespearean scholar, should have been aware of the very 
elementary fact that there was no ‘ 1640 edition of the Folio’! The 
work to which Digges’s ridiculous lines are prefixed was a small 
volume,** which professed to be the first collected edition of Shake- 
speare’s Poems, and which included the twenty poems of the Passionate 
Pilgrim and other pieces which were falsely ascribed to Shakespeare, 
such as extracts from Heywood’s General History of Women, no hint 
being given that they are not Shakespeare’s work! It is to this 
fraudulent volume that poor Leonard Digges is made to stand sponsor. 
And Sir Edward Sullivan, ‘ forsooth,’ imagines that it is an edition 
of the Shakespeare Folio ! 

And what of the ‘affidavit’ made ‘ several years afterwards’ ? 
Sir Edward Sullivan should really get up his brief a little better. 
If he had given any close study to the subject he would have read 
the following in Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines (vol. ii. p. 88 of the 
6th edition) with reference to this wondrous effusion of Leonard 
Digges : ‘ The following poem was evidently written soon after the 
opening of the second Fortune Theatre in 1623, and it bears every 
appearance of having been intended for one of the Commendatory Verses 
prefixed to the first folio, perhaps that for which his shorter piece in 
that volume may have been substituted.’ The allusions to Jonson 
amply account for the fact that it was not allowed a place in the 1623 
Folio.” The fact is that Digges, who no doubt composed the lines in 
1623, as Halliwell-Phillipps points out, died five years before the 1640 
volume was published. So much for Sir Edward Sullivan’s second 
so-called ‘ affidavit’! And what does it all come to so far as Digges 
is concerned ? It comes to this, that Digges wrote lines commending 
Shakespeare for exactly those qualities which he did not possess, and 
Sir Edward Sullivan imagines this to be proof positive that Shakespeare 
is identical with the player who had died seven years before! But we 
do not know that Digges had ever seen player Shakspere in the flesh, 
and upon the question of authorship his commendatory verses appear 
to me to have really no evidentiary value at all. 

Without making undue capital out of the curious slip made by 
Sir Edward Sullivan in substituting A Midsummer Night’s Dream for 
The Taming of the Shrew, 1 now come to his statement that ‘In the 
Induction to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the chief characters are all 
from Stratford. A family of the name of Sly resided there in the poet’s 
time. Christopher himself is “ old Sly’s son of Burton Heath,” and 
Barton on the Heath is a few miles from Stratford.’ 

Now what are we to say as to;this criticism ? ‘A family of the 
name of Sly resided there [Stratford to wit] in the poet’s time!’ Is 


* « A small octavo volume,’ says Halliwell-Phillipps. Dr. Ingleby says ‘ 12mo.’ 

*> Thus supplying, incidentally, a further proof of what I believe to be the fact, 
viz.—that Jonson was the editor of the 1623 Folio, and wrote both the preface thereto 
and the epistle dedicatory. 
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Sir Edward really ignorant of the fact that ‘Sly’ appears in the Induc- 
tion to the old play, The Taming of a Shrew? How, then, can the 
occurrence of this name have the slightest evidentiary value on the 
question of authorship, unless, indeed, Sir Edward Sullivan thinks that 
the old play also was written by Shakspere of Stratford? Is he of that 
opinion ? It would be interesting to know. 

Curiously enough Sir Edward says nothing of ‘ Marion Hacket, 
the fat ale-wife of Wincot,’ though he proceeds to mention Henry 
the Fourth, Part II. act v. sc. 1, where he tells us that Davy begs his 
master, Shallow, ‘to countenance William Visor of Wincot against 
Clement Perkes of the Hill,’ whereupon he tells us, further, that ‘ Wincot 
was the local pronunciation of Wilnecot, a Warwickshire town.’ 

On these points, and especially with regard to ‘ Wincot,’ I would 
recommend Sir Edward to read Mr. George Hookham’s article on 
‘ The Shakespearean Problem,’ in The National Review for January last. 
The fact is that all these fancied ‘ Stratford’ names have about as 
much relevancy to the question of authorship as has the fact that 
Speed, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, pronounces ‘ sheep’ in the 
same manner as ‘ship.’ This, forsooth, is said to be ‘ Warwickshire ’ 
pronunciation. Just as if the Hampshire rustics did not, and do not 
to this day, pronounce ‘ sheep’ in exactly the same way! But it is 
remarkable indeed that Sir Edward Sullivan, while omitting all 
reference to the mention of Wincot in The Taming of the Shrew, cites 
William Visor of Wincot in Henry the Fourth, Part II., apparently 
in total ignorance of the fact that all the Folios in that place read 
‘Woncot,’ while the quarto of 1600 reads ‘ Woncote’; ‘ Wincot’ 
being an altogether unwarranted conjecture of Malone’s! These 
errors are not a little suggestive. 

I here leave Sir Edward Sullivan. I have much more to say in 
reply to him, but it must be reserved for another occasion, which, 
I hope, is not far distant. He has lectured me, as a valued corre- 
spondent in the United States puts it, in somewhat of a ‘ Tittlebat 
Toplofty ’ manner, and with an undisguised assumption of superior 
wisdom and authority. I am well content to leave it to the reader 
to say how far he is justified in so doing. Possibly he has some title 
to the use of the didactic style of which, so far, I have not’ become 


aware, 
G. G.¥ GREENWOOD. 
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COPYRIGHT AT HOME AND ABROAD 


‘ VRAISEMBLABLEMENT fort complexe’ is the phrase in which M. 
Henri Morel, the Director of the International Copyright Bureau, has 
aptly characterised the Berlin Convention, 1908. Before the ratifi- 
cations are exchanged in July 1910 and the exceptions have been fully 
defined, the verdict will be undoubtedly echoed throughout the world. 

The Convention is not by any means a wholly new departure. It 
follows in its main lines the settled policy of International Copyright 
Law Reform. Its salient principles are that copyright should be 
made as wide as possible in sphere, area, and duration ; that it should 
be simple in form, and theoretically uniform in action. Such noble 
ideals seem to beggar criticism. It is much in a peddling age for the 
Powers in conference to strike boldly at making intellectual property 
more and more valuable, and surrounding it with a ring fence which 
shall ensure its full and free enjoyment to its rightful owners. It 
might be wished that so enlightened and so statesmanlike a view 
prevailed in our own country. 

The new Convention is, however, unhappy in its method. It 
attempts too much. It is framed with too lofty a disregard for the 
difficulty of working it in the several countries. Instead of preserv- 
ing and strengthening, it throws the whole Unionist system into the 
melting pot, and complicates it by introducing new and dangerous 
issues. The form in which it has been drafted has, indeed, a distinctly 
humorous side. To choose the present moment for reopening the 
‘whole question of International Copyright, in all its aspects and in 
all its bearings, must be regarded as a somewhat hazardous practical 
joke upon Parliamentary draftsmen in particular and the intellectual 
world in general. 

The position may be briefly stated. The Berne Convention of 
1886, with the Additional Act of Paris, 1896, and the Declaration of 
Paris, 1896, with all their imperfections, established a working inter- 
national body of law. Round this in all the signatory countries a 
formidable weight of statutory and judicial authority has grown up, 
until we have arrived at some sort of certainty as to the rights of 
copyright owners, in the main, throughout the Union and, in part, 
throughout the civilised world. A network of protection has been 
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created which, for all its drawbacks, is not the less capable of being 
practically worked, so far as the great mass of intellectual property 
is concerned. The achievement was not a little remarkable. In the 
face of the gross imperfections of the domestic law—especially, it 
must be confessed, in Great Britain—it was a triumph of diplomacy 
to have established a world-wide market which could, more or less, be 
secured to authors, artists, scientists and dramatists, and practically 
all workers in the intellectual domain. Grievances, of course, re- 
mained. Art and music, for instance, had come off very baldy. 
Many notorious inconsistencies had been unearthed which required 
to be remedied, and obscurities and to spare were waiting to be cleared 
up. But these and the like links in the chain were readily capable of 
being strengthened without raising any dangerous problems or imperil- 
ling the structure it had taken a generation to erect. 

The framers of the Berlin Convention, 1908, were, however, 
ambitious in their aspirations. With a sublime indifference to the 
conditions which govern the reform of the domestic laws of many of 
the Unionist and non-Unionist countries, they elected to aim at a 
code which should at once comprehend much of the old machinery, 
tinkered a little here and there, and much that was wholly new. 
There is every danger that, as a result, they will retard instead of 
advancing the realisation of their aims, and complicate instead of 
simplifying the international system. 

The Convention, it is true, provides in some measure for the main- 
tenance of the machinery it is framed to replace. In other words, it 
deliberately, and inconsistently, contemplates a possible further 
sacrifice of that uniformity which it is mainly designed to create. 
Power is reserved in ratifying it to substitute the provisions of the 
Berne Convention, 1886, or the Additional Act, 1896, in whole or in 
part, for the corresponding provisions of the present Convention. 
A State not ratifying it in any respect can, it appears, maintain the 
status quo ante. But what a vista is thus opened up! A Convention 
accepted in part and rejected in part, to be ratified and put into force 
at one and the same time as a previous Convention it is designed to 
supersede, which is also to remain operative in whole or in part, or to 
be rescinded in whole or in part, with exception multiplied on exception, 
affords a prospect depressing enough from a British poimt of view. 
Regarded internationally, the outlook is indeed fort complexe. It is 
by no means only Great Britain which will find itself unable to ratify 
and give effect to the new conditions in their entirety. 

The procedure which precedes ratification may be briefly stated. 
In Continental countries a treaty, when signed, must itself be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Legislature before it can be ratified, 
but when ratified it has of itself the force of law. In Great Britain, 
on the other hand, although a treaty can be negotiated and signed 
by the Executive Government under authority and sanction of the 
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Crown, without there being any need to obtain the assent of the 
Legislature, the treaty so concluded has not of itself the force of law, 
but, if ratified, the Executive Government must see either that the 
existing law allows its provisions to be carried out, or that such new 
legislation as may be required is passed. Great Britain has, too, to 
legislate for her self-governing Colonies, to which any Imperial Act 
in this behalf must extend, unless they are individually or collectively 
excepted from its provisions. The Colonies, moreover, possess the 
right of denouncing the treaty and standing aloof from the concert. 
From this it will be seen that in every country the Convention has to 
run the gauntlet of a multitude of interests. 

It is a thousand pities that, for the nonce, a short Additional Act 
of Berlin was not framed providing, in the first place, for obviously 
innocuous addenda and corrigenda. The regulation, for instance, of 
the adaptation and performance of musical works to and by means 
of mechanical instruments; the reproduction of literary, scientific, 
and artistic works by means of the cinematograph ; the simplifica- 
tion of procedure, especially in the case of artistic and musical works ; 
the optional extension of term; some extension of the limits of 
translation rights; and sundry amendments indicated by well- 
known cases might one and all have thus been dealt with much 
more conveniently and with greater certainty of being adopted, 
so leading to that international uniformity which is so much to 
be desired. It would have been time enough to have set about such 
@ crux as international codification when the domestic laws of Great 
Britain and the United States had been finally settled, and so had, 
by comparison with Continental codes, afforded a perspective view 
of the trend of reform in two of the leading, if most dilatory, Unionist 
and non-Unionist countries, respectively, and indicated the limits 
within which common international action was possible. Uniformity 
loses half its value if it exists in form and not in substance. It is 
already responsible for obvious lacune and patent ambiguities which, 
in the absence of a common understanding, have been left by the 
Berne Convention to be dealt with by domestic tribunals with regret- 
table but inevitable differences in construction. 

The Berlin Convention itself, amidst much that is harmless and 
much that is perfectly satisfactory, contains indications of a dangerous 
tendency to become too comprehensive. Each Conference seems to 
find it necessary to add to the objects susceptible of copyright at the 
risk of making the machinery unwieldy and so weakening its legitimate 
action. “ Works of architecture,’ now to be included in the general 
scheme of protection as to both area and duration, afford a case in 
point. Introduced in 1896, so far as those countries, inter se, which 
admitted them to protection were concerned, they enjoy, as yet, no 
copyright in Great Britain, except that architectural plans come as 
* drawings ’ under the Fine Arts Copyright Act, 1862. ‘ Works of art 
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applied to industry,’ which now appear upon the scene, belong to a 
category which savours much more of Patent than of Copyright law. 
Their inclusion in a Copyright Code, even though they are, as a compro- 
mise, left to be dealt with by each country, at its option, under its 
internal system, is a dangerous precedent. The course of revision 
shows that property which is admitted into the Union with this safe- 
guard at one Conference is included in the general clauses at the next. 
For all classes of mixed property the analogous case of designs may 
serve as an example and a warning. Certain designs are at once 
capable of being copyrighted and patented. They are susceptible of 
protection under both categories, with, we believe, a resulting injurious 
diversity of treatment. Such conflicts of jurisdiction must not be 
multiplied. The sphere of Copyright is quite wide enough already 
within its legitimate limits to render an International Code bulky 
enough in all conscience. The worst of changes of this type is that 
they re-act upon domestic legislation. There are, for instance, in- 
dications that the new American Act vill prove unwieldy by reason of 
the effort to make it universally operative. It is to be hoped that 
we shall ourselves take warning and not attempt anything in the 
shape of an omnium gatherum. 

The case for increased simplicity as regards formalities might be 
taken as proved. Red tape has few friends, and any movement in 
favour of its abolition generally meets with popular approval. But 
in all matters of commercial concern certainty is absolutely indispens- 
able, and it may be questioned whether the effect of the new rule 
will not tend towards modification in form at the expense of certainty 
in fact. 

Article 4 of the new Convention runs : ‘ La jouissance et ]’exercice 
de ces droits ne sont subordonnés & aucune formalité, cette jouissance 
et cet exercice sont indépendants de l’existence de la protection dans 
le pays d’origine de |’ceuvre.’ 

One is lost in admiration of the catholic spirit which has inspired 
such a drastic innovation. To afford protection throughout the 
Union to property which is not actually protected in ‘ the country of 
origin,’ or, in other words, which has no legal existence, is an anomaly 
indeed. The change seems to ignore altogether the world-wide basis 
of statutory copyright, which has, rightly or wrongly, come to be 
regarded in all countries as the reward for a public service. Great 
practical difficulty has, no doubt, been experienced in furnishing 
evidence in a foreign country and a foreign court—in order to assert 
foreign rights—of due compliance with home laws and regulations. 
But some more satisfactory means might have been found of obviating 
actual hardship. Our own International Copyright Act, 1886, for 
example, provides that an extract from the register, or a certificate, 
authenticated by the official seal.of a Minister of State, Governor, 
Diplomatic or Consular officer, shall be admissibleas conclusive evidence 
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of the existence of a foreign or Colonial copyright. Surely some 
uniform provision of international validity in any country and any 
court would be far preferable to a dispensation from any proof what- 
ever? It should be easy to obviate any necessity for dilatory and 
costly enquiries into foreign law. Similarlv, again, the authors of 
non-Unionist countries, who have hitherto been required to comply 
with the formalities of a Unionist country in order to secure the 
benefits of the Berne Convention, will, if the new Convention be 
ratified, simply have to publish simultaneously in a Unionist country, 
which will thereby become (Article 4) ‘ exclusivement considéré comme 
pays d origine.” They will, moreover, henceforth enjoy all the rights 
of native authors, including, we imagine, the right of protection 
throughout the Union, without performing or giving proof of having 
performed any formalities whatever. But are they, it may be asked, 
to be required on occasion to establish publication as having taken 
place, if proof of the observance of any of the formalities in the * country 
of origin’ is to be dispensed with? It seems difficult to avoid such 
an absurdity arising as a claim to protection throughout the Union 
on the part of a non-Unionist author, although in point of fact he has 
not published in any country of the Union, simultaneously or at all. 
As things are, such publication has often been little else than bogus. 
In short, for non-Unionist as well as Unionist authors, clear and 
simple regulations as uniform as possible and capable of easy proof in 
any court, and any country, seem to be far preferable in the interests 
of both simplicity and certainty to the proposed change. For that 
matter, the new Convention, like the ‘old, is lamentably barren as 
regards definitions. Some international agreement as to the incidents 
of ‘ publication,’ for example, for all classes of copyright property is 
an urgent necessity. It is somewhat topsy-turvy for the Convention 
to pronounce a@uvres éditées alone to be ‘ published works,’ and to 
content itself by simply declaring negatively that the ‘ representation 
of a dramatic or dramatico-musical work, the performance of a musical 
work, the exhibition of a work of art, and the construction of a work 
of architecture, do not constitute publication.’ Now registration is 
obviously a simple formality which would meet all cases and would 
be equally applicable to published and unpublished works. The 
machinery already largely exists. We have, apart from the British 
Museum certificate, a system in existence in England, although 
mainly operative only as a condition precedent to action. Twenty- 
three British Colonies have independent registers of their own. Of 
the remaining fourteen Unionist countries, ten provide, more or less, 
for registration, or deposit of copies. Twenty-five non-Unionist 
countries, moreover, possess already a similar system. It is not 
easy, therefore, to see the cogency of objections to registration in the 
country of origin, or of first publication, or, in the case of unpublished 
works, that to which the author belongs. Such registration might, 
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further, be made compulsory and a certificate thereof conclusive, at 
any rate for international purposes. 

The term for which copyright shall endure will probably prove 
the most vexed question of all. The Unionist rule now is that this 
shall be that of the country in which it is sought, provided it does not 
exceed that of the ‘country of origin.’ Now the Berlin Convention 
boldly proposes to establish one term for all countries—that is, life 
and fifty years, the existing regulations being re-enacted for photo- 
graphic, posthumous, anonymous, and pseudonymous works. There 
is no doubt a strong consensus of opinion in favour of international 
uniformity. The term proposed already exists in eight Unionist 
countries—i.e. France, Belgium, Tunis, Luxembourg, Monaco, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. Life and thirty years is given by Germany, 
Switzerland, and Japan; life and eighty years by Italy and Spain. 
The proposed term, moreover, already exists in seven non-Unionist 
countries—é.e. Hungary, Russia, Finland, Portugal, Bolivia, and 
Costa Rica. There is, therefore, a strong numerical argument in favour 
of the change. But in England and America public opinion is slow 
to move progressively in all cases of privilege. Our own term was 
by the Act of Anne erroneously based on that of the Statute of 
Monopolies. The extension to life and seven years, or forty-two 
years, whichever is the longer period, was only won, as a compromise, 
by Sergeant Talfourd, in the Act of 1842, after a bitter fight, in which 
Macaulay was his strongest opponent, and in recognition of which 
Charles Dickens dedicated the Pickwick Papers to him. Life and 
thirty years was the period recommended by the Copyright Com- 
mission of 1878, and adopted by the Lords’ Committee, 1897-1900. 
In the new American Act the period is put at fifty-six years in all. 
In England a new term will only, we may rest assured, be secured in 
the face of a determined opposition, and it was in the exercise of a 
wise discretion that the British delegates, by the direction of the 
Home Government, only gave their adhesion to the article (which 
did not appear at all in the teate provisoire) subject to the prescient 
reservation that if not universally adopted the existing rule should 
survive. It is singular that the question of differential treatment 
has not been more adequately discussed, especially in view of the 
wide distinctions which exist between the various classes of property 
subject to copyright. Literary property itself is not homogeneous, 
and could, as regards the duration of copyright, usefully be classified 
and differentiated. To claim protection for life and fifty years for 
copyright property indiscriminately is an insult to the public common- 
sense. Uniformity, whether international or domestic, can be attempted 
at a cost which is wholly cisproportionate to any practical advantages 
likely to result. The point illustrates the inconvenience of attempting 
to sweep so many categories of property into the copyright net. 

A question of some practical interest would arise as to the retro- 
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active effect of any increase in the term. ‘ine Convention will be 
retroactive as regards all works which have not fallen into the public 
domain when it comes into force. To whom, it may be asked, would 
the benefit of any enhanced term accrue? Would sales of copyrights 
be reopened in order to adjust the unexpected increment ? 

The right of performance of musical, and, in some cases, of dramatic 
and dramatico-musical works, now rests in many countries upon 
notice of reservation; and this has hitherto been recognised under 
the Berne Convention, so that it possesses international validity. 
This obligation it is now proposed to abolish altogether. In 
other words, the onus of ascertaining the ownership of the right 
of performance is to be shifted from the composer or author to the 
public. It may be suggested that the change will subject innocent 
and involuntary infringers to great hardship. It will render the task 
of distinguishing between copyright and non-copyright music very 
difficult. It will be long before the public realise that the omission of 
the familiar, if mystic, formula is no longer equivalent to an agree- 
ment that the right of performance shall pass into the public domain. 
As it is the public know that the absence of notice is a sure and certain 
safeguard, indicating either that the work has become public property 
or that protection is not desired. Ethically, no doubt, the Continental 
view that the onus should lie on the public and not on the composer 
is sound enough, but in practice, we think, the public convenience 
should govern. It is, moreover, by no means invariably the case 
that composers desire to restrain performance. It will seem a little 
absurd, if this be not the case, that they should find it necessary to 
announce that ‘ the right of public performance is not reserved.’ 

Somewhat inconsistently, again, the Convention sets up a new 
formality in the case of the reproduction of newspaper articles as to 
which protection is to be usefully extended. This is, it appears, to 
depend solely upon the absence of express prohibition, but is otherwise 
to be permissible provided the source is indicated. The rule is based 
on a diametrically opposite principle. 

In Great Britain all plays on production are regarded, like books, 
as ‘ published works,’ while all novels can be dramatised. By English 
law the production of a play has been equivalent to publication 
certainly since the International Copyright Act of 1844. Subject to 
treaty obligations and countries excepted by Orders in Council, as in 
the case of books under the Act of 1838, the Act of 1844 expressly pro- 
vided (Section 19) that no author or composer of a dramatic piece, &c., 
which should, after the passing of the Act, ‘ be first published out of 
her Majesty’s dominions, shall have any copyright therein or any 
exclusive right to the public representation or performance thereof.’ 
Vice-Chancellor Wood in 1863, in the Colleen Bawn case, frankly laid it 
down that ‘the plain purpose of the Statute was to secure for this 
country the benefit of the first publication of new works.’ In other 
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words, it was impracticable for this country to accede to the Declara- 
tion of Paris, 1896, which, inter alia, expressly provided that the per- 
formance of a play does not amount to publication. In the same way, 
again, by the same instrument, the Union declared all ‘ adaptations,’ 
such as the dramatisation of a novel or the novelisation of a play, to 
be unlawful, while both are permissible at English law. 

The House of Lords Bills have already adopted the principle of the 
Declaration of Paris that the adaptation of a novel into a play and a 
play into a novel should be restrainable, and we do not doubt that 
this reform will be carried into effect in any revision of the English law. 
It is, however, easy to see that hardship might arise from points of 
similarity between plays and novels not dramatised by their owners. 
As the British law now stands, a condition precedent to dramatic rights 
[indeed, under the Act of 1833 the only condition precedent) is that 
the play should exist. Under the new rule protection will be given 
although the property protected does not and may never exist. There 
seems, in short, to be some need for the precise definition of an 
‘adaptation ’ in this context, so that original dramatic work may be 
safeguarded from unfounded claims. 

The present writer is able to state on the authority of the late, Sir 
Henry Bergne that the decision of this country to dissent from the 
Declaration of Paris, 1896, was due, not to any crucial difference of 
opinion as to policy, but to the fact that our law did not enable this 
country to accede. If this be so, and the same view be now held, it is 
to be expected that England will now accept the rule, and fall into 
line as regards the publication of plays with the law of al] Continental 
countries and of the United States. This would effect many sweeping 
changes in both law and practice. Unless otherwise provided, it 
would protect retrospectively in Great Britain plays first produced 
and still copyright in foreign countries. Dramatic pieces produced 
abroad under the Berne Convention are already protected against 
being adapted for the English stage by Order in Council, 1887, but such 
a change in the English law would have a much wider effect, and even 
the title to a mass of dramatic property would be affected. British 
plays, again, could commence their run in America without there 
being any necessity for going through the farce known as a ‘ copyright 
performance,’ while American plays could wait for success at home 
without, as now, being ‘ protected ’ on this side of the Atlantic simul- 
taneously with their first production or the first publication of their 
novelised form. 

Photographs, again, are to be admitted to protection in all countries 
apart altogether from their domestic status. By the Final Protocol 
of the 1886 Convention, they were declared to be protected in those 
countries which did not refuse to regard them as ‘ works of art.’ Ten 
years later, by the Additional Act, 1896, they were admitted to the 
benefits of the Convention ‘in so far as the laws of each State may 
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permit.’ By the Berlin Convention they are to come under the 
general scheme, each country binding itself to accord protection, 
without, it would appear, any formalities being exacted either in the 
country of origin, or in the country in which protection is claimed. 
This is a very sweeping innovation, for insome countries photographs 
are not admitted to copyright at all, but are granted a limited pro- 
tection as industrial works. It will further conflict with some inde- 
pendent treaties regulating rights in photographs between countries 
inter se. In Great Britain a photograph must, to secure protection, 
be registered by the copyright owner or his assignee. Is it intended 
that under the Berlin Convention photographs shall be protected 
throughout the Union exactly like all other works without any for- 
mality whatever? If this be so, photographs will be compulsorily 
protected throughout the Union. Ethically no doubt the position is a 
sound one. A photograph is, or ought to be, a work of art, and the 
owner is, if he desires, entitled to protection against piracy. But in 
practice it is often impossible to ascertain the ownership of a photo- 
graph, and, in the absence of some overt declaration of ownership by 
registration or notice, an immense industry has arisen which is based 
upon the theory that unprotected photographs are in the public 
domain. Here, again, the absence of formality would entail great 
hardship and open the door to bogus transactions by pseudo owners. 
Our register has hitherto been a fairly effectual safeguard against 
blackmail, and surely if only regarded as evidence that all rights are 
reserved, its maintenance and international adoption would be far 
preferable to wholesale protection whether desired or not. 

The extension of the translation rights to the same period as the 
original is another sweeping innovation which will unquestionably 
excite controversy. It is, of course, undeniable that when once the 
right to international protection is agreed it is inconsistent to restrict 
the right to any country. An author is equally entitled to protection 
in translation as in his mother tongue. He is, perhaps, equally 
entitled to dictate whether, when, and on what terms and conditions 
a translation shall be issued in any part of the world. But prejudices 
die hard, and the present ten years’ rule, which works fairly enough in 
the main, will, we believe, be regretted. The notion of reciprocity 
underlies all these grants when once we get away from first principles 
and look upon copyright as the fruit of endeavour. A foreign author 
who does not think it worth while to issue a translation of his work or 
sanction one being issued would, of course, be in a position to restrain 
it sine die. Under the House of Lords Bill, it was, somewhat clumsily, 
provided that on failure to produce a translation within a reasonable 
period it should be permissible to translate subject to a licence from 
the Board of Trade. Will it be to the public advantage that some 
such stimulus should be unconditionally removed? For the author’s 
claims to protection seem to lose much of their validity if the privilege 
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is not exercised. It would be useful if, when this question is dealt with, 
the crux of the author’s right of translation in his own country could 
be settled. There are many Indian cases which go to show that such 
a right is not recognised by British law unless an author has produced 
a translation and so acquired a copyright in it as an original work. 

The situation from an English point of view could not readily be 
more complicated. The Berne Convention, 1886, with the Additional 
Act, 1896, is incorporated with Imperial British law by Orders in 
Council, 1887 and 1898, and is part and parcel of it. More by luck 
than management it is operative in every British Colony, Canada never 
having carried into effect her threatened denunciation. But if the 
Berne Convention is to be abrogated, the whole business will have to 
be done all over again and under conditions of unparalleled difficulty. 
If Canada looked askance at the Berne Convention the Berlin Con- 
vention will meet with still scantier favour in the Dominion. It is 
impossible to avoid the impression that the situation thus created is 
not accidental. Great Britain has been publicly denounced as unpro- 
gressive in Copyright Law Reform. The Berne Conference of 1896 
passed a resolution condemnatory of the systems of both England and 
Germany. Germany has since mended matters more or less by the 
Act of 1901, but England has remained supine and enjoys the unen- 
viable distinction of being the last Unionist country to formulate a 
Code. The present position has thus been forced upon us, and we have 
now to undertake fresh Imperial, Colonial, and International legisla- 
tion in the most inconvenient form conceivable. A wholesale revo- 
lution in the Imperial law is involved before we are competent to 
ratify the Code, and it may be said at once that, with Colonial opinion 
to reckon with, it is gravely doubtful whether we shall be able to do 
more than accept a few isolated provisions, and, for the rest, fall back 
upon the present law. That such a course will be retrograde is true. 
More than that it will probably indefinitely postpone the acceptance 
by this country of the complete international agreement, and will 
perpetuate the existing system with many of its imperfections. 

One certain outcome of the Convention is, however, hopeful. It 
is now placed within the limits of certainty that copyright legislation 
in the immediate future must be undertaken by the Government, 
apart altogether from the obligation to procure the authority of 
Parliament to the Code or so much of the Code as may be supported 
with any prospect of success. It will no longer be possible to defer 
dealing with the question itself at home in its entirety. It may, 
indeed, be hoped that the reform of the Domestic law will precede any 
attempt to modify the International Copyright Act of 1886 in order 
to render it applicable to the Berlin Convention of 1908. The alterna- 
tive course could not be anything but disastrous, and would merely 
add another to the already innumerable patchwork Copyright Acts 
which are a blot upon the Statute Book. 
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The Government have only to ‘take occasion by the hand’ to 
carry through a great measure of reform. The existence in more or 
less settled shape of a Copyright Bill and Copyright (Artistic) Bill 
based on the findings of the House of Lords Committee, 1897-1900, 
which were mentioned in the King’s Speech, 1901, and have since 
been in charge of the Railway Department of the Board of Trade, 
should serve to facilitate definite action at something more than the 
customary Parliamentary rate of progress. If it be true that the 
Colonies, with the exception of Canada, have signified their acceptance 
of the principles of the House of Lords Bills, we have a safe guide as 
to the lines of reform. 

At home the history of comparative legislation affords no greater 
enigma than the attitude of a long line of Ministers towards the Copy- 
right Question. If, for convenience, we date the era of reform in 
England from the Report of the Royal Commission, 1878—a report 
so full and authoritative that in any other country it must have com- 
manded instant action—we have a sufficiently conclusive indictment. 
During thirty years literally dozens of Bills have been privately intro- 
duced only to be blocked or shelved, often officially, on every pretext 
@ perverse ingenuity can suggest. The late Mr. Gladstone, on being 
appealed to in 1880, was content simply and perfunctorily to express 
his interest in the subject and commend it to the attention of private 
members. In 1886, the late Mr. Mundella, then President of the 
Board of Trade, would do nothing more than promise a most in- 
fluential deputation that the Government would encourage the dis- 
cussion of such an ‘ intricate and technical question in the House of 
Lords.’ Fourteen years later, when this interesting process had been 
completed, the resulting Bills were promptly pigeon-holed once more, 
although they did attain the distinction of being promised in the 
Speech from the Throne. 

A retrospective view of the tone and temper in which the question 
has been dealt with in Parliament leaves, indeed, room for nothing but 
amazement. It is almost beyond belief that so much hostility should 
have been aroused at every attempt to make laws for letters and art. 
Throughout the last two hundred years a bitter antagonism has been 
continued, with an unreasoning prejudice for which no parallel can be 
found. The cry of ‘ Privilege’ and ‘Monopoly’ has always been 
enough to rouse a bovine fury, and every appeal of letters for justice 
has been met with these reckless shibboleths. No more popular 
argument has ever been invented than the necessity for restricting the 
duration of copyright in order to ensure the supply of cheap literature 
for the people. On almost every occasion when the question has been 
raised in Parliament, with the exception of the Copyright Act, 1842— 
itself a compromise—the rights of copyright owners have been 
narrowed. The first Copyright Act—which was actually described by 
one astute™ expert ’ as the ‘ corner-stone of literary jurisprudence ’"— 
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robbed them of their rights at law in exchange for the bare privileges 
of a mechanical patentee. The Georgian Statutes took away as much 
as they gave. The whole of the conflict upon the Library Tax 
demonstrated the existence of an irreconcilable opposition to an 
obvious remedy for a palpable wrong. And so down to the present 
day every attempt at the codification of our fatuous jumble of statutes 
and inconsistent decisions has been met with stony indifference or 
active obstruction. 

The whole course of reform has been injuriously affected by the 
temper of Parliament. Those who have been in the van of the fight 
have long since desisted from attempting radical reconstruction as 
impracticable, and have devoted themselves to amendments in detail 
which are necessarily a compromise. 

The Government are not like private members trammelled by 
limitations. It is within their power to introduce a true Imperial 
Code worthy of its predominant importance to all British authors. 
It would be an irreparable calamity if, in the effort to facilitate Inter- 
national uniformity, we sacrificed the substance for the shadow ; 
shattered the Anglo-American agreement ; and split up British copy- 


right into fractions. 
W. Morris Cotes. 
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THE BALANCE OF NAVAL POWER AND 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


In the last few weeks there has been a remarkable development of the 
naval situation in Europe. We have become familiar with the rapid 
progress of the German Fleet. Now Austria-Hungary, hitherto 
possessing a fleet of insignificant proportions, has prepared a programme 
of naval expansion, and Italy, the least prominent and possibly the 
least enamoured of the signatories to the Triple Alliance, has decided 
to follow the Austrian lead. The Triple Alliance has had the breath 
of life breathed into it. Hitherto even at its period of greatest strength, 
it has been a combination of military strength ; in future, if opportunity 
occurs, it will manceuvre great fleets with a common purpose. If the 
new naval ambitions are realised, the balance of naval power in 
Europe will be seriously disturbed, and not to our advantage. The 
facts and fears of the moment merit the closest examination in order 
that the British people may understand the present standing of the 
British Fleet, and the responsibilities which the new factors in the 
situation may cast upon them. 

Naval warfare is a matter of foresight, intelligence, organisation, 
and, lastly, money. Six months ago the Prime Minister stated that 
the Government accepted the Two-Power Standard and interpreted 
it as meaning a preponderance of 10 per cent. over the combined 
strength in capital ships of the next two strongest Powers. This 
was a pledge—definite as a pledge can be—as to the provision of one 
type of ship, but as to what that type is no two authorities are agreed. 
But the main point is that this formula is based purely on things 
seen—on ships—and these alone do not constitute naval power. Ability 
to go in and win a naval war does not mainly depend on the possession 
of war matériel in proportions corresponding to such a formula. 
This method of comparison did well enough ten or twenty years ago, 
and is a rough and ready—very rough and ready—rule for to-day. 
Times have changed, and it is essential to look deeper into the pro- 
blem. The principles upon which Germany fought and won the war 
of 1870 are now being interpreted in naval terms, and Austria-Hungary 
is about to assist in this task. This is the dominating factor in the 
naval situation. Naval strength is not simply a matter of mathe- 
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matical calculation : it is a question of organisation, of the applica- 
tion of the old proverb—si vis pacem, para bellum. 

A cursory study of the history of the modern British Fleet shows 
that it has been created as a result of a series of panics, wasteful, 
undignified, and illogical, but apparently as essential to the main- 
tenance of our naval supremacy as the explosions of a gas engine for 
supplying power. These agitations have always been concerned 
with ships, and especially battleships. The cry is always for battle- 
ships and yet more battleships. For instance, during the past few 
weeks the nation has had Dreadnoughts on the brain. It has sud- 
denly realised that Germany is building a large number of vessels 
of this type, and that if we are to hold our own in this respect large 
sums of money must be devoted in the course of the next ten years 
to what has been described as the rebuilding of the British Fleet. It 
might be imagined that this is an entirely new experience. The fact 
is that the British Fleet has been in process of rebuilding over and 
over again ever since iron replaced wood and steam superseded sail 
power. For half a century there has never been a time when this 
essential work has not been in progress, and it is an irony of fate that 
before the fleet has been refashioned in accordance with one naval 
fashion another has taken the stage. Mechanical science has pro- 
gressed so rapidly that the naval designer has been unable to keep 
pace with it. Year by year for many decades it has been rendering 
good, well-found ships obsolete ; but this process has been no more 
rapid in naval construction than in industry, where it has come to be 
recognised that periodically machinery and plant must be scrapped 
in the interests of efficiency and economy. When a great manu- 
facturer admits that his machinery has become out of date and 
decides that he must replace it by new machinery if he is to hold his 
own, he is applauded in the business world for his foresight and 
business capacity. If he is the first in his particular branch of industry 
to realise the necessity of the change, he is held up as an example to 
others. The same business principles apply to the Navy. 

The maintenance of our naval supremacy is as much a productive 
industry as the manufacture of boots and shoes or broadcloth, because 
adequate defensive preparations are an essential element in our 
national life owing to the commercial and political rivalry which 
exists between nation and nation, and which may lead to war. No 
practical man regrets the money which he pays for the insurance of 
his house against the risk of fire, although he cannot thereby, however 
heavy the premium, guard his property against destruction. He can 
merely insure that the destruction will be made good out of the 
accumulated funds to which he has periodically contributed. Fire 
insurance and other forms of prudential provision, such as a reserve 
fund for the replacement of plant and machinery, have come to be 
recognised as essential expenses on the part of the manufacturer and 
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trader. The British nation’s expenditure upon the fleet comes 
into the same category. But whereas the combined influence of 
fire insurance and the most costly equipment of fire brigades 
cannot prevent destructive outbreaks of fire, if the British Navy 
is maintained at adequate strength it is essentially a preventive 
force, while on the other hand it also serves as an advertising medium 
for the nation and the nation’s trade. During the long years of 
maritime peace the British Fleet has been a standing and effective 
advertisement of British prestige, and as occasion has offered it has 
been peacefully employed in advancing civilisation, protecting the 
weak from the strong, stamping out slavery, and driving piracy from 
the seas. The British Fleet has been the most powerful liberalising 
agency ever created—as history proves—and yet it is the advanced 
Liberal who complains of the ‘ burden of armaments.’ 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that the British people 
should be seized by panic whenever they feel that their naval 
supremacy is threatened from this quarter or that. Twenty years 
ago the great rival Power on the seas was France ; later on the Russian 
Fleet, the British Navy’s own child, increased steadily in strength 
year by year, and at last Great Britain was faced by these two great 
nations in definite and unfriendly alliance. By a series of explosions 
of public opinion successive Governments were forced into the neces- 
sary activity, and ships, and sometimes men, were provided to meet this 
combined competition by these Powers. British action was confined 
mainly to the accumulation of material and increasing the number of 
officers and men. During these years of naval contest there was no 
considerable improvement in the efficiency of the British naval force, 
no intellectual advancement finding expression in better preparation 
for war. A mere balancing of ship against ship, officer against officer, 
and man against man by a process of numerical calculation supplied 
@ rough and ready system of assessing relative naval strength. 

Germany has now become the most active naval Power in Europe. 
The old formule no longer apply.. The German Navy is of new 
creation ; it is essentially a modern fleet, without those accretions of 
naval lore which have been handed down from the sail era. Germany 
started in the race for naval power unencumbered, and from the first 
decision to make herself one of the great naval Powers of the world, 
she definitely set aside as more or less meaningless the old principles 
upon which during the long period of maritime peace it had become 
the custom in Europe to judge the relative naval power of the great 
nations. In the draft of the Navy Bill of 1900 appeared the following 
remarkable statement :— 


* As regards the extent to which vessels should be kept com- 
missioned in peace time, we must be guided by the following con- 
siderations. As, even after the projected increase has been carried 
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out, the number of vessels of the German Navy will still be more 
or less inferior to that of other individual Great Powers, our 
endeavours must be directed towards compensating for this supe- 
riority by the individual training of the crews, and by tactical 
training by practice in large bodies. 

‘A satisfactory personal training of individual crews, as well 
as sufficient tactical training by practice in large bodies, can 
only be guaranteed by permanent commissioning in peace time. 
Economy as regards commissioning of vessels in peace time means 
jeopardising the efficiency of the fleet in case of war. The 
minimum extent of commissioning in peace time would be the 
permanent formation of a fleet comprising the best and most modern 
vessels, as an active force constantly commissioned, 7.e. a force 
in which all the battleships and cruisers are in commission. The 
fleet will form the school for the tactical training in the double 
squadron, and in the case of war will bear the first brunt. As 
regards the second fleet, which will comprise the older battleships, 
it will have to suffice if one half of the number of its vessels only are 
in commission. Of course, for the purpose of practice in larger 
bodies, it will be necessary to commission certain further vessels 
temporarily for manceuvres. In the event of war this second fleet, 
the reserve fleet, protected by the active battle fleet, will have to 
supplement the inferior training of its various crews and the in- 
sufficient practice in manceuvring in large bodies, by making good 
this deficiency after mobilisation.’ 


In this State document was enunciated a new standard which must 
increasingly govern the calculations of the relative naval strength of 
the Powers. German naval authorities admitted that, even when the 
strength of the fleet had been increased by the building of new ships 
and the enrolment of additional officers and men, the matériel and 
personnel judged separately by the old formule would still represent 
Germany as one of the lesser naval Powers. This numerical in- 
feriority, it was announced, would be compensated for by a higher 
standard of training in time of peace, and it might have been added 
a higher standard of organisation for war on the lines familiarised by 
Moltke than had hitherto been adopted by any of the fleets of the 
world. 

A few months later Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, in writing of the war 
of 1812-15, dealt with this subject at greater length and with admir- 
able lucidity. Commenting upon the fortune of the British during 
these operations, he recalled the fact that the British, accustomed 
to almost invariable victory over foes—the undisciplined French 
after the Revolution—who were their inferiors alike in gunnery and 
seamanship, neglected their own gunnery and sunk into a condition 


of ignorant confidence that even without preparation they would 
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‘ pull through somehow.’ In the meantime, however, the American 
Navy was trained by years of sea service including much scrambling 
warfare with the Algerines ; ‘ and,’ added Mr. Roosevelt, ‘ the American 
captains, fully aware of the formidable nature of the foe whom they 
were to meet, drilled their crews to as near perfection as might be. 
In such circumstances they distinctly outmarched their average 
opponents and could be encountered on equal terms only by men 
like Broke and Manners.’ Summarising his conclusions, formed 
after a period of service in the Navy Department of the United States, 
which had merely moulded his general observation as soldier and 
statesman, Mr. Roosevelt added this significant statement : 

There is unquestionably a great difference in fighting capacity, as there is a 
great difference in intelligence, between certain races. But there are a number 
of races, each of which is intelligent, each of which has the fighting edge. Among 
these races the victory in any contest will go to the man or the nation that has 
earned it by thorough preparation. This preparation was absolutely necessary 
in the days of sailing ships; but the need for it is even greater now, if it be 
intended to get full benefit from the delicate and complicated mechanism of the 
formidable war engines of the present day. The officers must spend many 
years, and the men not a few, in unvaried and intelligent training before they are 
fit to do all that is possible with themselves and their weapons. Those who 
do this, whether they be Americans or British, French, German, or Russian, 
will win the victory over those who do not. Doubtless it helps if the sailormen 
—the sea mechanics, as they are now called—have the sea habit to start with, 
and they must belong to the fighting stocks. But the great factor is the steady, 


intelligent training in the actual practice of their profession. . . . Among 
brave and intelligent men of different race stocks, when the day of battle comes, 
the difference of race will be found to be as nothing when compared with the 
difference in thorough and practical training in advance. 


Herein lies the new standard of naval power by which, and by 
which alone, the sea standings of the nations of the world can be judged. 
Preparedness for war presupposes the supply of an adequate number 
of ships and sufficient crews to man them, but the ships and the men 
are merely the material out of which naval power may be created. 

Almost simultaneously with this change naval nomenclature 
has become hopelessly disordered, and the citizen who casually 
interests himself in sea affairs not unnaturally becomes confused as 
to the issues. He learns that there may be battles without battle- 
ships, as at the Yalu ; cruises without cruisers, as in the case of the 
world-cruise of the fleet of the United States ; torpedo warfare without 
torpedo craft, as occurred when the Huascar was sunk. He finds on 
reference to any naval handbook that battleships may be inferior in 
gun power to vessels frequently designated as cruisers; and that 
cruisers may be found in the great fleets which are distinctly inferior 
in speed to battleships. He discovers that torpedo boats, such as 
those most recently added to the British Fleet, may be larger and 
swifter than many destroyers ; that there are torpedo-boat destroyers 
which are bigger and more powerful than torpedo gunboats; that 
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there are submarines, which he has come to regard as ‘little things,’ 
which are actually of greater displacement than some destroyers and 
far larger than many above-water torpedo boats. He notices as he 
digs into this or that reference book that the material for the sophis- 
tication of statistics for popular consumption is so plentiful, and the 
dividing line between this type of ship and that so ill-defined, that it is 
extremely difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion if calculations 
of naval strength are confined to a mere rule-of-thumb enumeration 
of ships and men. 

If the strength of navies is to be judged with any approach to 
accuracy, something more must be taken into account than the numbers 
of ships in the various loosely defined classes, of men, and of guns. 
These efforts in the ‘ rule of three’ may serve as a foundation, but 
inquiry must be pressed further. The material for such an investiga- 
tion, it will be found, is at once scanty and confusing. The only readily 
accessible basis for a comparison of naval power is supplied by the 
proportion of the ships and personnel which are associated constantly 
in preparation for war—in other words, in the number of ships kept 
permanently in commission. Other factors may also enter into the 
calculation, such as the degree to which this or that race has the 
fighting edge, the efficiency of the direction and organisation, and 
the period during which officers and men serve, always less under 
conscription than under a voluntary system of national service. In 
Great Britain, for instance, the average time that a seaman serves is 
over ten years, and in the German fleet it is three years—a factor 
of no mean importance. 

But for the present purpose attention may well be confined to the 
active peace standing of the European navies as a guide to their value 
as fighting machines. Thus we come face to face with the most 
remarkable development of naval policy of the past century. 

If the German people are scientific and methodical, they are also 
severely practical, and from the moment that the new standard of 
naval strength had been legally established by the Navy Bill, Germany 
turned her attention to the realisation of her high ideals. Side by 
side with the matériel expansion has proceeded a movement of even 
more significance—namely, the consistent and persistent training of 
the personnel for the new navy. In proportion to her strength in ships 
Germany maintains on a war footing a larger numerical force than any 
other country, not excepting Great Britain. Her strength in ships 
is still inconsiderable. She possesses to-day only ten vessels which 
can legitimately be described as battleships. These ten vessels are of 
13,000 tons displacement only, and each carries four 11-inch guns in 
association with fourteen 66-inch quickfirers. Well armoured, judged 
by the pre-Dreadnought standard, and of admirable design, in fighting 
power they undoubtedly represent good value for the sums spent upon 
their construction. They are, however, the only ships under the 
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German flag which can be regarded as battleships, and they are not 
now of the first class. Germany possesses fourteen other ‘ battle- 
ships ’ less than twenty-five years old, but in these days of large dis- 
placements and great concentration of fighting power, they are little 
better than coast-defence vessels. Indeed, they belong to the period 
when the German Fleet was a coast-defence force. Their main arma- 
ment is considerably inferior to that which is carried by the best 
British cruisers. All these ships are the antithesis to the Dreadnought. 
The German naval authorities in their design sacrificed the primary 
armament in order to obtain a heavy secondary armament. To-day 
Germany, in common with other navy departments, is eliminating— 
or perhaps it is better put as subordinating—the secondary guns in 
order to obtain a heavier concentration of big-gun fire in accordance 
with the all-big-gun principle. 

The inferiority of existing German matériel becomes a matter of 
striking significance when it is considered in direct contrast to the 
present organisation of the German Navy. The naval authorities at 
the Wilhelmstrasse are, and have for some time past been, cognisant 
of the existing inferiority of their armoured ships ; hence the decision 
to build Dreadnoughts. But nevertheless the existing fleet is being 
tuned up to a higher note of efficiency. Though Germany possesses 
only ten ships which are worthy of being regarded as battleships, 
she fills out her active fleet to-day with smaller vessels, and keeps 
a force of sixteen of these battleships and coast defence ships in 
commission and actively employed—on a war footing.’ By this 
means she is to-day training the officers and the men who will be 
required for manning the large vessels of the first class which are 
now under construction. German policy is the direct opposite to 
that which was formerly followed in England and the defects 
of which were glaringly illustrated in the downfall of the Russian 
Fleet. Russia scoured the whole world for ships and neglected to train 
her personnel. In a relatively short time she acquired an immense 
amount of war matériel, and then when the crisis in her history arrived 
it was found that the resources in officers and men were inadequate, 
and tillers of the soil were suddenly pressed into the naval service, with 
little or no training, while of trained direction at headquarters there 
was none. In Germany naval expansion has proceeded on definite, 
well-calculated lines. In such ships as she possesses Germany is 
teaching her officers the higher art of naval warfare. As new ships 
are completed this personnel will be drafted into them, and thus the 
naval power of Germany may prove to be greater actually than the 
mere tabular enumeration of her new matériel resources would suggest. 


' It should be added that from October to March the German High Sea Fleet is 
manned with practically only nucleus crews, as in the former month nearly one- 
third of the men go into reserve, and their places are taken by newly entered 
conscripts—men entirely fresh to the sea routine. 
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This work of building up the German Navy has been in progress for 
upwards of ten years, and now a further development of her naval 
policy has become apparent. In the Navy Act of 1900 it was 
admitted that Germany could not hope to rival the greatest naval 
Power—Great Britain—in her marine resources. This inferiority was 
to be compensated for ‘ by the individual training of the crews and by 
tactical training by practice in large bodies.’ At the time when these 
words were dictated to the German nation, then unwilling converts 
to the big navy idea, Great Britain possessed in British waters one 
poorly organised and inadequately trained naval force only, and that 
consisted of eight battleships and four cruisers largely manned by 
youths and boys, and without any auxiliary vessels or torpedo craft in 
association with it. In the meantime the efficiency of the British 
Fleet has been increased, the temper of the British people has been 
roused, and Germany’s original hopes and ambitions are further from 
realisation to-day than they were ten years ago. 

What could Germany do in such circumstances? In consequence 
of various limitations, financial and industrial, she could not hope to 
realise her early ambitions and gain the advantage from them which 
had been anticipated. Thus arose the new and startling development 
of German policy. Month by month Germany and Austria have 
been drawing closer together. They already possess armies on a 
war footing of over seven million men. Germany’s Fleet is rapidly 
growing, while Austria’s Fleet to-day is one of the most insignificant 
in matériel strength in Europe ; it has not yet begun to grow. Whether 
at the direct suggestion of Germany or not, Austria is now about to 
embark upon a policy of naval expansion which will eventually raise 
her to a first-class naval Power. This is an event of the first magni- 
tude. Austria-Hungary has only a small coastline and no colonies, 
and her trade has never for a moment been threatened. Austria 
has no need for a defensive Navy. Her new Navy will be an offensive 
agent. 

The importance of the existing naval defence of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire may be judged from the fact that the total outlay 
on the fleet amounts to a little over two and a half millions sterling 
annually, which is equivalent to less than half the expenditure of 
Italy, about one-fifth that of France, and one-eighth that of Germany. 
The expenditure has been increasing for the past two or three years, 
but the Austrian Navy remains one of the smallest in Europe. In 
these circumstances it is curious to read the wonderful stories which 
have lately appeared in the Press as to Austrian Dreadnoughis as 
though they were a fait accompli. It is said that three of these ships 
will be completed by 1912. It is suggested that in this period of three 
years Austria will develop into a powerful ally of Germany. ~ All these 
fanciful imaginings arise from ignorance of the fundamental facts. 
To-day Austria has not a single vessel which can be legitimately 
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designated a battleship. The fleet includes three modern vessels of 
10,500 tons, the biggest gun in which is a 9°4 weapon of 40 calibres— 
they are really large, well-armoured cruisers with speeds approaching 
twenty knots. Apart from these three vessels, Austria possesses six 
other ships carrying the same calibre heavy gun, but of considerably 
smaller displacement, three being of 8300 tons only and the remainder 
of only 5500 tons. The Austrian Navy also includes two armoured 
cruisers and five protected cruisers. The authorities have now under 
construction three ships which merit the designation of battleships, 
They displace 14,500 tons and will mount four 12-inch and eight 
94-inch guns—they are virtually small Lord Nelsons and their fighting 
power can be judged from their displacement. Two of these ships, 
it is officially hoped, will be completed in 1911 and the third in 1912. 
Thus three years hence Austria will possess a number of coast-defence 
ships and protected cruisers with three battleships of the second class. 
This will be the standard of Austrian strength three years hence. In 
Austria it has hitherto taken four or five years to build even a battle- 
ship of moderate displacement, owing to the modest facilities for 
construction which exist and the large dependence of the Navy upon 
Krupp’s establishment for its armaments. It is possible, indeed 
probable, that next year Austria will lay down one ship of the Dread- 
nought type and another in 1911, with a third in 1912, and it will 
occasion little surprise if, with a doubling of her naval expenditure, 
these ships are completed in three years. That German yards will 
assist by building for Austria is an unlikely contingency in view of 
the pressure of work they are now experiencing. 

The dominating fact is that Austria is preparing, as Germany has 
been preparing, for the birth of the great fleet of to-morrow. Austria 
is proceeding on the same lines as Germany. While the plans for the 
expansion of the fleet are being completed, the Austrian authorities 
are devoting their attention to the utilisation of the existing resources 
for the training of officers and men who will be drafted to the new 
ships of maximum power which are about to be built. No incident 
of recent date illustrates more conclusively the character of the 
Austrian naval organisation than the incidents of last, spring. 
When the annexation of Herzegovina and Bosnia was decided upon, 
Austria not only mobilised a large military force, but her existing 
Navy was placed upon a war footing. The order for mobilisation was 
received at Pola on the 15th of March : 10,000 reservists were called 
upon suddenly to join the fleet in the shortest possible time. It was 
anticipated that about 20 per cent. would fail to respond. The actual 
defection amounted to only 5 per cent., and this smal] margin was 
further reduced by the large number of volunteers who came in. 
Within twenty-four hours of the order being issued by the Marine 
Department of the Ministry of War, the reserve squadron of Austria 
was completely manned, and within four days the whole Austrian 
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Navy was organised as for war, from the largest vessels down to the 
comparatively small ships which are employed in the defence of the 
Danube. This successful mobilisation of the Austrian Navy marks 
the beginning of a new era in the Adriatic and in distant waters. 

Patiently, economically, and maybe slowly the Austrian Fleet 
is rising to the new aspirations, and the day is now not very far 
distant when Austria will stand beside Germany as one of the great 
naval Powers of Europe. She has adopted the German standard of 
naval efficiency. She stands to-day where Germany stood ten years 
ago when the first of the Navy Acts passed the Reichstag; but she 
has the advantage of the bitter experience which Germany has in the 
meantime garnered. The German naval authorities were compelled 
to spend their limited resources upon comparatively small ships, and 
to build up the whole naval organisation on a cramped scale. The 
result is that in Germany a great deal of the work which was done 
in the past ten years, particularly in respect of dock construction, 
harbour development, and the building of the Kiel Canal—the essen- 
tial strategic link between the North Sea and the Baltic—has to be 
done over again on a larger, a Dreadnought, plan, at a colossal expendi- 
ture. Austria will undoubtedly avoid these errors. The temper in 
which the-new problems are being faced is shown by the decision to 
advance at one step from the construction of small battleships of 14,500 
tons to Dreadnought vessels of the first class displacing 19,000 to 
20,000 tons, and not inferior in armament, speed, or radius of action 
to the vessels now being designed for the British Navy. It is true that 
only the preliminaries in connection with the new programme of 
expansion have yet been settled, but next year the execution of these 
plans will be commenced. Whatever may be the feelings of Italy, 
her neighbour and ally but something less than friend, Austria- 
Hungary is about to enter the lists as a first-class naval Power. 

It is the very gravity of the situation from the British point of view 
which condemns exaggeration. To-day Austria is of little account 
as a naval Power ; not a single Dreadnought has been laid down, but 
she is getting ready for the to-morrow, big with promise if only Germany 
remains faithful and Italy can be wooed, cajoled, or forced into a line 
of common action. The trend of events is indicated by the exclusive 
exchange of courtesies between the Austrian and German Fleets at 
Kiel. As a sequel to the recent events in the Near East when 
Germany stood behind Austria, an Austrian squadron, it is reported, 
is about to visit the Baltic. Whatever the size of the actual force 
which visits Kiel, the fact to be realised is that Austria is now main- 
taining in full commission in proportion to her existing strength a 
larger force than any other continental Navy, and, as events haveshown, 
the machinery for mobilisation is well designed and in good working 
order. Austria may not complete a Dreadnought for three or four 
years. But the fact to be insisted upon is that she is treading the 
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same road as Germany. While the House of Commons is discussing 
a mathematically accurate two-Power standard, and debating 
whether the United States does or does not come into the calculaticns, 
the significant development is almost at our doors where Germany, 
Austria, and—less cordially, it is true—Italy are clasping hands and 
combining to form a naval combination, not of to-day, but in this 
generation, which must powerfully influence British naval policy. 

Italy is the sixth naval Power of the world, ranking now after 
Japan in matériel strength. Her Navy has been the victim of financial 
stringency, but though the funds for shipbuilding are restricted and 
the coal available for cruising is limited, a large proportion of her 
resources are in training during the summer months. Nine battleships 
and four armoured cruisers form the active force, fully manned 
for seven months in the year, with a reserve squadron which com- 
prises three older battleships. A fair proportion of torpedo craft are 
also fully manned during the summer. In proportion to her exist- 
ing matériel strength and her financial resources, Italy, though as a 
naval Power she has receded of late years, is not neglecting the war 
training of her fleet. Austria having shown the way, Italy, with 
halting step, isfollowing. She intended to lay down two Dreadnoughis ; 
in the past few weeks she has decided to double this number and embark 
on an ambitious programme. It will occupy six or ten years 
probably, unless some way out of the present financial difficulties 
is discovered ; in Germany salvation has been found in loans. But 
the main fact is that the Italian Navy is to be larger and that Italy 
is one of the three allies. 

In parenthesis and as a fitting part in any consideration of the 
standing of the navies of Europe, reference may be made to the 
Russian and French Fleets. The first named can for the present 
be ignored. Little progress in putting the Navy in order has been 
made since the close of the disastrous struggle in the Far East, 
and even if there were a fleet there is no machinery for organising 
victory—no directing brain. The French Navy is passing through a 
crisis. The fleet, such as it is, is struggling against adversity of 
fortune and perversity of Ministers. Recent revelations have shown 
the nation that the administration in Paris and at the ports is un- 
sound, that a large proportion of the money annually voted for the 
fleet is wasted, and that the matériel—ships of all classes—is neglected 
and defective. Six battleships form the Active Squadron, with six 
older ones in reserve, in the Mediterranean, and there are six armoured 
cruisers and some coast-defence ships in the Channel. In proportion 
to her nominal strength, France is not maintaining a fleet comparable 
with that of Germany, and her fitness to win must deteriorate year 
by year. 

_ It is one of the unhappy chances of diplomacy that Great Britain 
should be a party to a triple entente in which she herself has to bear 
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practically all the naval burden. The Russian Navy is still in the 
slough of despond, and the French Navy is passing through the valley 
of humiliation. In the existing grouping of the Powers, the triple 
entente implies liabilities which the British people are only now 
beginning slowly to realise. France may need assistance, and Holland, 
Denmark, Belgium, and Portugal stand continually in need of protec- 
tion. Upon the fleet must rest our main dependence. It is unsafe 
to place reliance upon any naval assistance which might be rendered 
in time of emergency by the French or Russian Fleets. In a naval 
sense Great Britain still occupies a position of splendid isolation, and 
the calculations upon which future programmes are based must still 
embody this policy. At the same time naval strength must be judged 
not merely by balancing matériel against matériel, officers against 
officers, or men against men, but by the spirit which animates rival 
forces. 

Judged on this basis, Germany is already far in advance of every 
other continental fleet. Of twenty-four ‘battleships’ less than 
twenty-five years old, four of which are little more than coast-defence 
ships of 9900 tons—she keeps sixteen always in full commission ; in 
addition to four armoured cruisers, six scouts, and a fairly large group 
of destroyers, varying at different seasons from eleven to over thirty ; 
she has neither submarines nor torpedo boats; in summary about 
66 per cent. of her matériel is employed in active training. As 
new ships are completed, the Navy Bill provides for but a small 
numerical growth in the German High Sea Fleet. Half the Navy, 
consisting of the newest and best ships, will be always on active 
service, and the remainder will be kept in reserve. When the 
naval establishment reaches its maximum strength about 50 per 
cent. of the ships will be kept fully manned, and the remainder 
will form a reserve force in accordance with the terms of the Navy 
Bill which has been already quoted. The German High Sea Fleet as 
it exists to-day is a powerful training squadron, but it is supported 
by very inconsiderable reserves. It is not intended to fight, it 
is not intended, probably, even for use as a diplomatic weapon ; it 
is the high school of the Navy—the seagoing university—in which 
admirals, captains, junior officers, and the rank and file of the Navy 
are being given a higher education in naval warfare. In the coming 
winter and onward, month by month, new ships—Dreadnoughts and 
Indomitables—will be completed for sea and will replace in the first 
line the older vessels, until, in the spring of 1914, Germany will possess 
an Active Fleet of eighteen, or possibly twenty-two, Dreadnoughis, 
with the existing High Sea Fleet held in reserve—only partly manned. 

By that time Austria will also probably be on the point of reaching 
the first stage of development of her new naval policy. Her fleet, such 
as it is, is maintained to-day on a higher standard in proportion to 
its total strength than any other continental Navy except that of 
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Germany. Last spring when the mobilisation of the Austrian Fleet 
took place she had on a war footing the following ships :— 


Ist Drvisron. 
Displacement. Speed. Main 
Tons, Knots. Guns, 
Erzherzog Karl. . . . 4 O-4in 
Erzherzog Ferdinand Max 4 10,600 20 12 75 in. 
Erzherzog Friedrich — 


2np DrvistIon. 


Hapsburg . 
Arpad ‘ 
Babenberg 


. ( 3 9-4in. 
| 8,340 (12 59 in. 


3rp DrvisIon. 
(2 9-4 in. 


Kaiser Karl VI. . . . 6,250 +3 86% 


20 
Zenta . - . ; ‘ 2,300 20 8 4°7 in. 
Pelitan . . os hide 2,440 14 2 10 pdrs. 


Together with 9 torpedo craft. 


Judged in direct contrast with even the German High Sea Fleet, 
this is a relatively weak naval force; but the fact that Austria, so far 
as is known, is keeping it more or less on a war footing and that 
behind is an active, intelligent, and economical administration, is 
evidence of the foundations which are now being laid of the great 
Navy of to-morrow which will be prepared to fight side by side with 
that of Germany. 

What is the position of the British Fleet as it faces these develop- 
ments? As has been already explained, ten years ago when the 
German Act first placed on record the new standard of naval efficiency, 
the British Fleet was widely dispersed in little groups over the face of 
the waters, with one considerable squadron in the Mediterranean 
and a group of eight battleships in British waters. The Navy had 
no organisation for war, its Intelligence Department was weak ; 
the admirals in command were without adequate staffs, there was no 
organisation of torpedo craft, and the prestige of the Navy rested 
not upon its preparedness for war, but upon the triumphs it had 
gained in earlier days before steel had superseded wood and steam 
power had taken the place of sails. Ten years ago the Navy’s expen- 
diture on coal was 750,000/.; in the current year the expenditure 
is estimated at upwards of 2,000,000/. Ten years ago the British 
public credited the Navy with possessing forty-seven battleships, 
and of these eighteen were in seagoing commission, with only three 
first-class cruisers, six second-class cruisers, and a number of small 
craft. The German Navy Act awakened the British naval authorities 
from a period of slumber ; they had been living upon the fruits of 
past victories. At first slowly, and of late years with rapid strides, 
the Navy has been reorganised. It now possesses two main battle 
forces, one in the Home seas and the other in the Mediterranean, 
with the Atlantic Fleet as a connecting link, held always in readiness to 
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co-operate with one or other of the main forces. Ten years ago there 
existed no effective organisation of reserves ; to-day behind the active 
fleet there is a reserve organisation, the efficiency of which has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in the past few years and will be further 
tested during the present month. In barest summary the peace 
standing of the British Fleet in European waters only is as follows :— 

Battleships.—Home Fleet, sixteen with full crews and three battle- 
ship-cruisers (Indomitables), and ten with nucleus crews ; in addition 
the Atlantic Fleet has six, and the Mediterranean Fleet six, a total 
of forty-one, of which all but six are always on duty in Home waters. 

Armoured Cruisers.—Fourteen are in full commission in Home 
waters, with ten others with nucleus crews, and four are on duty in the 
Mediterranean—a total of twenty-eight. 

Protected Cruisers, Scouts, and Gunboats.—Thirteen are in full com- 
mission in Home waters, with fifteen others with nucleus crews, and 
there are three on duty in the Mediterranean—a total of thirty-one. 

Torpedo Craft.—There are forty-eight destroyers permanently 
associated with the two active divisions of the Home Fleet, besides 
thirty-two submarines and thirty new torpedo boats—‘ coastal 
destroyers "—while twenty other torpedo boats are attached, as 
mobile defences, to the Home ports. In addition, sixty-nine destroyers, 
thirty torpedo boats, and some submarines are in commission with 
large nucleus crews ; thus giving to the Navy a total of 130 torpedo 
craft always on active service in Home waters, and about 100 older 
ones with nucleus crews. There are eleven destroyers in the 
Mediterranean. 

Auailiary Ships.—For the first time in its history the Navy has 
been provided with a due proportion of auxiliary vessels. A hospital 
ship is always cruising with the fleet, together with floating work- 
shops for repairs, and a number of depot and parent ships for service 
with the torpedo craft, and the Admiralty have provided groups of 
mine-layers and mine-sweepers ready for instant service. 

This, in briefest outline, is the organisation of the British Navy 
at present. It takes no account of older ships with small maintenance 
crews. Of sixty-three battleships and battleship-cruisers (Indomit- 
ables) of less than twenty-five years old, thirty-one are maintained on 
a war footing and ten possess nucleus crews of regular officers and 
men, varying in strength from 50 per cent. and upwards of the full 
war strength. Of thirty-eight armoured cruisers less than twenty 
years old, eighteen are maintained in full commission in Europe, and 
ten have large nucleus crews. There is an even larger proportion of 
protected cruisers kept permanently in commission, but many of them 
are outside European waters, constituting the China, East Indies, 
Australian, Cape of Good Hope, and West Indian Squadrons. There are 
also four armoured cruisers on the China Station, where Germany has a 
very small force, including one armoured ship only. An examination 
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of the Navy List shows that rather more than half of the torpedo 
craft of the British Fleet—the new vessels—are kept in full seagoing 
commission and the remainder with large nucleus crews. 

It should be added that nucleus-crew ships are not comparable 
with the ships in reserve in foreign fleets, in that the British vessels 
are dispatched to sea frequently for cruises and engage in gunnery 
and other competitions similar to those in the fully commissioned 
divisions of the fleet. Nor can one other salient fact be ignored. 
Ship for ship the British Navy possesses units which are without 
compeers under any other flag. This month there will be in the 
Home Fleet a group of nine ships embodying the all-big-gun principle, 
four vessels of the Dreadnought type, three of the Indomitable class, 
and the Lord Nelson and Agamemnon. There will in addition be eight 
battleships of the King Edward VII. class. In no other European 
fleet in the world is there a single unit equal to either of these seventeen 
armoured ships. Judged by the new standard of naval strength which 
rests upon peace training for war, the British Fleet has never been 
worked more persistently and consistently or to better purpose than 
to-day. So great has been the improvement of naval gunnery owing 
to the spirit of emulation which has been excited afloat, the institution 
of the war nucleus crews, and the introduction of improved weapons 
and resources, that as a fighting machine the fleet is to-day of three 
times the fighting value that it was ten years ago. 

Looking back over the period which has elapsed since Germany 
abandoned the old easy-going methods of peace and inaugurated 
the new routine of careful preparation for war, the British people have 
cause for congratulation. The Navy to-day exhibits the result of 
careful thought and intelligent organisation. Thankful for what has 
already been accomplished in remodelling the British forces to modern 
conditions, it is at the same time apparent that there are still deficien- 
cies to be made good. The strength of a chain is that of its weakest links. 
The British Navy still has weak links. It requires a well-considered - 
scheme of mobile coast defence upon our eastern shores. It requires 
increased docking facilities between Rosyth in the north and Ports- 
mouth in the south—a stretch of coast which is at present without a 
single dock which can take a Dreadnought. It stands in need of a per- 
sistent and courageous policy which shall provide it with an adequate 
number of new ships of war—not less than eight Dreadnoughts this 
year—so that it may successfully meet the unprecedented rivalry 
in the new types which threatens it in the immediate future. And, 
lastly, it will require increasingly large expenditure on war training if 
it is to maintain its traditional standing. There must be economy 
financially—otherwise our resources will prove inadequate—but let us 
be spendthrift in the attention devoted to preparation for war as a 
definite end. Thus and thus only can we secure peace. 


ARCHIBALD S. Hurp. 





THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY AND THE 
QUESTION OF BRITISH CO-OPERATION 


A Few days before coming here, a friend brought me a book, bound 
in red cloth, with the map of the old world on its cover and a white 
line from the Bosporus to the Persian Gulf, showing The Short Cut 
to India, the Baghdad Railway. During my journey I found time 
to peruse the book. Its title seemed to indicate that the author 
considers the Baghdad Railway to be important and its execution 
desirable; but as I went on reading I found that the writer is as one 
of those who, some forty years ago, tried to prove that the Suez Canal, 
if ever completed, would soon be filled up again by the sands of the 
desert. I refer those of my readers who may be too young to recall 
that campaign to the four volumes of Ferdinand de Lesseps’s Diary, 
where they will find how much talent was misused in the vain endea- 
vour to wreck and ruin what has proved to be one of the greatest 
achievements of the human race, as foretold forty years earlier by 
Goethe’s immortal mind. 

When I had finished that book, and had found my name in it and 
heard that widely circulating periodicals repeated and spread what 
Ican show to be untrue, I came to the conclusion my friend was right 
in saying that the story ought not to remain uncontradicted and that 
British public opinion ought to have a chance of being better informed. 

More than twenty years ago my predecessor, the late Georg von 
Siemens, conceived the idea of restoring to civilisation the great 
wastes of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, once and for long the centre 
of the history of humanity. The only means of achieving that end 
was by building railways; this was undertaken, slowly but per- 
sistently, and with marvellous results. Constantinople and the 
Turkish Army at that time were eating bread made from Russian 
flour; they are now eating grain of their own country’s growth. 

Security in Asia Minor at that time was hardly greater than it is to-day 
in Kurdistan. When the Deutsche Bank’s engineers reached a station 
a little beyond Ismid (Nikomedia),”on the Sea of Marmara, the neigh- 
bourhood was infested with Tscherkess robbers; the chief of those 
robbers is now a stationmaster in the service of the Anatolian Railway 
Company, drawing about 100/. per annum, a party as respectable as 
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the late Mr. Micawber after his conversion to thrift. The railways 
brought ease to the peasantry, who are obtaining for their harvest 
twice to four times the prices formerly paid, and the railways brought 
revenue to the Treasury. Over 8,000,000/. in cash have been invested 
in building the lines of the Anatolian Railway Company. To finance, 
that is to raise from the public, this large amount of capital, the 
Council of Administration of the Ottoman Public Debt lent its help 
and credit to the Government and the railway company, by under. 
taking to collect certain dimes or tithes which the Government pledged 
in order to assure to this railway, as well as to others, a certain minimum 
gross revenue, varying from 2501. sterling to about 750/. sterling annually 
per kilometre, equal to about five-eighths of a statute mile. Should 
a railway company omit to develop the traffic of its lines thus sub- 
ventioned, this system, for evident reasons, is liable to abuse; but in 
the case of the Anatolian Company at least, as well as that of the 
Deutsche Bank’s other Turkish railways, it is publicly on record that 
everything possible has been done, and successfully, to relieve the 
Treasury of its burden. 

Whatever the shortcomings of Abdul Hamid’s reign may have 
been, and they were many, the building of the several railways of the 
Ottoman Empire will remain a lasting title to the credit of that 
régime. The Anatolian Railway’s linés are in as good a condition 
as any line in the United Kingdom, and their transportation charge 
is less than half the rates of any railway in England. On the oldest 
section of the Anatolian Railway the Ottoman Treasury has ceased 
to contribute, and, instead of paying an annual subvention, is receiving 
every year its share in surplus earnings ; the line from Ismid to Angora 
(Ankyra, the capital of the Galatians) no longer requires a subsidy in 
years of plentiful crops—rare, alas! in a country deprived of its 
forests, like most of the sites of ancient civilisation; the line to Konia 
is costing the company every year a heavy amount, because the 
subvention, which does not exceed some 270I. sterling per annum, has 
proved insufficient. The Macedonian Railway Company in 1908 
reached its full guaranteed gross earnings without requiring any 
contribution from the Government. 

Altogether Turkey has done well with her system of railway 
subventions, which seems the one best suited to the backward state 
and poor elasticity of that country. To give an example in figures 
I will quote’ from an essay by Edwin Pears, published in the Con- 
temporary Review of last November ; it says : 

During the first three years of its (the Anatolian Railway’s) working—namely, 
during 1888, 1889, and 1890—the districts or sandjaks through which it runs 
produced in tithes for the Government 606,571 Turkish pounds. (The pound 
sterling is worth 10 per cent. more than the Turkish pound.) Fourteen years 
afterwards the same districts produced in tithes 1,120,711 Turkish pounds, or 

’ I am preferably quoting from British sources and trust to prove my case without 
making use of any other, except public or official documents. 
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an increase of 514,140 Turkish pounds. Out of these tithes the Government 
paid to the railway during the three later years 190,591 Turkish pounds. From 
whence it results that the net advantage to the Government after paying its 
subvention was 323,549 Turkish pounds, or more than 50 per cent. over what it 
had formerly received. 


Whilst I will not endorse all the auchor says on Turkish railways in 
general and the Baghdad Railway in particular, I readily admit that 
essay to be a fair statement of the case from the British point of view. 

But whatever the advantages or defects of the Turkish system of 
railway guarantees may be, I know of no railway in Turkey built 
without such a guarantee that failed to come to grief or bring 
heavy loss on those who risked their money in it. The English 
Smyrna Aidin Company was in receivers’ hands several times. I 
remember its debentures having dropped to one third of their par 
value. The French railway from Beirut to Damascus had to arrange 
with its creditors ; so had the Mersina to Adana Ra:lway Company, 
which is not likely ever to give a dividend to its shareholders. The 
rails of the Haifa Railway were rusting in the sands when the Turkish 
Government built a connexion from the Hedjaz line to that port. 
The traffic on the old line from Haidar Pacha to Ismid had to be 
stopped, because it was unsafe to run a train on its lines. Nor have 
the Anatolian and the Macedonian Railway Companies been particu- 
larly profitable ventures, the dividends paid to their shareholders not 
having ever exceeded 5 to 6 per cent. per annum. But none of the 
investors ever lost a penny, and the country gained enormously. 

When the Anatolian Company's lines stopped at Angora and at 
Konia, an expedition of experts was organised to study the best 
means of continuing the railway further east. It was an affair both 
costly and difficult, necessitating quite a caravan and almost a little 
army. After having spent many months in those inhospitable regions, 
and after having examined all the various possibilities, the expedition 
reported and recommended to build the line from Konia, over the 
‘faurus and Amanus mountain ranges to Aleppo, across the Euphrates 
to a point on the Tigris, following the right bank of that river to 
Baghdad, traversing the now swampy lower Mesopotamia, the land 
* between the rivers,’ re-crossing the Euphrates and continuing on its 
right side to Rasrah on the Shat-el-Arab, and eventually to some point 
on the Persian Gulf, preferably to Koweit. 

The cost of that line was confirmed to be enormous ; but larger 
would be its value for Turkey, as the best and practically the only 
means of bringing the disjointed members of that large empire within 
reach of control. Enormous would be the cost, but larger would be 
the reward, by bringing security and cultivation to a country that 
had once been the most fertile on earth. If the restoration to order 
and civilisation of Mesopotamia promised ultimately great profits, it 
was clear on the other hand that no art of the financier could bridge 
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over the gap between the present and the future. That could only be 
done by a Government subvention. In 1856 Sir John MacNeill and 
General Chesney had figured the cost of a railway from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Persian Gulf at 75001. per kilometer, but their scheme 
did not include the most difficult part of what we had to achieve, the 
crossing of the Taurus, comparable only to one of the great Alpine 
passes, such as the St. Gotthard ; nor did that scheme consider anything 
like a railway capable of running trains at 75 kilometers an hour. 
Our experts gave us the average cost of the Baghdad Railway from 
Konia to the Persian Gulf at about 8500/. per kilometer ; but they 
warned us to save 10001. to 20001. on each kilometer outside the Taurus 
and Amanus ranges fcr the purpose of coping with the extraordinary 
cost of the mountain sections. 

My excellent friend Siemens having died, too soon, in 1901, from 
his assistant I became his successor and pursued these negotiations. 
On the 5th of March 1903 I signed with Zihni Pacha, then Ottoman 
Minister of Public Works, the Baghdad Railway Concession as it 
stands to-day. I am pleased to recollect that this worthy func- 
tionary never claimed nor received from us any backshish, neither on 
this nor on any other occasion. ‘I am an old man,’ he said, ‘ why 
should I appear before Allah, my conscience laden with sin?’ The 
text of the Baghdad convention has been public for a number of years ; 
whilst its opponents, for reasons of their own, have decried it as too 
unfavourable for Turkey, some of our own technical associates have 
found fault with us for accepting so difficult a task on terms below 
the cost of other Turkish lines far easier. In order to reduce the 
burden to Turkey, the Company is not to sell its own debentures, 
which would have required an issue of 5 per cent. bonds, but it re- 
ceives a capitalised amount of 11,000 francs gross earnings per annum 
and per kilometer in the shape of 4 per cent. Turkish Government 
bonds representing, at the price of about 82} per cent., very exactly 
the 8,500/. sterling required for building and equipping the railway. 
No sensible man will find fault with the calculated price of 824 per cent., 
as the cost of an issue will absorb for brokerage, foreign governments’ 
stamps, commissions and underwriting at least a 5 per cent. margin. 
The Ottoman Government further guarantees to the Company a 
minimum amount of 4500 francs (180/.) per annum and per kilometer 
for the cost of working and maintaining the railway. On the other 
hand, all earnings of the railway company up to 10,000 francs per 
annum and per kilometer belong to the Government, as well as 
60 per cent. of all earnings beyond that figure. Thus if the earnings 
be 10,000 francs, the Company must pay all working expenditure 
and repairs for 45 per cent. of the earnings, and at 40 per cent. of any 
higher amount of earnings. Few, if any, are the railways in Turkey, or 
indeed throughout the world, that work so cheaply. It is true that the 
Government must pay the interest on the Turkish loans, granted as 
subventions for ninety-nine years, to the end of the concession ; but 
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it is also true that all earnings beyond what is barely necessary to work 
and maintain the railway belong to the Government. Should the 
line be finished quickly, it is quite likely that the Government will 
have to pay but little ; but even if that hope should not be fulfilled, 
and the railway be opened for traffic but gradually, experience shows 
that wherever any section of Turkish territory has been opened up by 
railway communication, the increase of revenue to the Treasury has 
made good, if not exceeded, any outlay on railway subventions. A few 
exceptions there are of course ; to name one, there is, for instance, 
the strategical railway connecting the two Oriental lines from Salonika 
to Servia and from Constantinople to Bulgaria. This ‘ Junction 
Railway,’ built by French capital, is never likely to pay for its cost ; 
but its existence has allowed Turkey to win the Greek campaign, and 
it has allowed the Young Turkish Army to quench the latest rebellion 
of the soldateska at Constantinople. 

Though streams of ink be spilled to show the Turks that they 
are being ‘ milked ’ and ‘Jooted’ by us, the Turks, Old and Young, 
know better. They feel they have received at our hands nothing 
but good, and they are justly proud of the Anatolian Railway. That 
Railway Company has since its establishment been selling to the 
peasantry agricultural machinery, and without any profit. It has 
been subventioning schools mostly visited by the children of Ottoman 
subjects. It has been planting trees and making experiments and 
demonstrations of agriculture, and, as late as the present year, it has 
been. advancing without interest large amounts in grain, when the 
peasantry, owing to last year’s drought, had nothing left to sow their 
fields. In February last an interpellation hostile to the Baghdad 
Railway was engineered in the Turkish Parliament. When the 
Minister declared that the Government intended to go through with 
the undertaking, and when he spoke of the line as ‘ a sinew in the life 
of the State,’ the nation’s representatives applauded and passed a 
unanimous vote of approval and confidence. 

I will now explain the use that has been made of the Government 
subvention bonds delivered to the Company for the first section of 
200 kilometers from Konia. Under the concession, and according to 
what I have explained, the Company received bonds representing about 
85001. cash value per kilometer, or for 200 kilometers say 1,700,000/. 
Out of this sum the Company paid for the construction about 5000/. 
per kilometer=1,000,000/. ; it further had to defray the interest on the 
subvention loan until the time of the opening of the line. And it is 
to be observed that under this heading at least 10 per cent. of the 
total subvention will be absorbed (24 years’ average construction time 
at 4 per cent.), though in this case of an easy construction problem the 
expense was smaller. Thirdly, the Company provided a heavy sum 
for rolling stock over and above the actual requirements of the small 
spur to Bulgurlu, as we well knew that no money would be available 
4c2 
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on the second and third sections next following to pay for rolling 
stock, which, however, would be necessary. Further, the Company 
saved and put aside an amount of over 1200/. per kilometer, or a total 
of 240,000/., as a reserve towards paying for the costly Taurus section. 
That amount, as appears from the Baghdad Railway Company’s 
published reports, is available in cash, as well as the Company’s paid- 
up capital of 7,500,000 francs. Finally, there had to be paid a large 
amount for preparing so important a business during a series of years, 
the cost of the expedition being the principal item of the outlay, and 
last, not least, there was to be paid a heavy backshish. Nobody 
having done business in Turkey ignores that backshish on the Bosporus 
ruled supreme, and was hitherto an absolute condition of any contract. 
We had to pay in proportion to the importance of a business of some 
twenty million pounds. The Sultan himself saddled us sometimes 
under the most phantastic pretexts with fresh parties that had to be 
satisfied. Some of my readers will be familiar with the tale of the 
man who arrived at Stambul with a bag full of gold, desirous of giving 
it to the Public Treasury ; but he had to pay backshish before reaching 
his purpose and being able to leave the Turkish capital relieved of his 
burden. To those who will blame us for having consented to pay 
backshish on this as on other occasions I have not at the present time 
any reply to make, nor do I feel called upon to apologise. But I will 
venture to recall having read the Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esquire, 
from which it appears that there was a time, not so very far distant, 
when backshish even in London was a common institution. 

Now it is evident from the above that the creators of the Baghdad 
Railway scheme and the finance syndicate that carried through this 
operation could not possibly make a profit except by what they could 
save upon the price of 5000/. per kilometer in the construction, in a 
distant country far from the sea, of a standard gauge line, laid with 
heavy steel rails, and completely outfitted ; and I ask whence could 
have come the ‘ loot of a million and a quarter ’ which we are accused 
of having robbed? Itis known and admitted that the syndicate made 
a fair profit on the construction of that first section, which was easy, 
and which the Turkish Government knew full well was to pay for 
general expenses incurred in preparing and bringing to a successful 
conclusion such a vast scheme. The out-of-pocket expenditure of 
the group who undertook that work had run up to several hundreds 
of thousand pounds ; if the business had come to naught, that would 
have been a dead loss. There is not one.of the great railroads in the 
United States, nor in South America, and few in Europe, that have 
not been charged with expenditure and construction profits enor- 
mously higher. Shall we call robbers and thiefs the Huntingtons 
and the Hills, the Hendersons and the Hersents, for having made 
important gains on the great work they performed for their countries 
and for humanity? In this connexion it has been asked why only 
that first and easy section was built in pursuance of the Convention 
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of 1903 ; the reply is near at hand to all having some knowledge of 
Ottoman finance and caring to admit the truth. Turkey had no 
available revenue for securing further subvention loans, and we had to 
look out and create new sources of income. 

And this leads me to the topic of British co-operation in the 
Baghdad scheme. 

From the outset of the Anatolian Railway construction we had 
English associates ; but they came to grief in South American com- 
mitments, and dropped out. Doctor von Siemens had always been 
anxious to have British partners in this business ; for political motives, 
not for the purpose of finding any part of the capital in London—which 
a Press campaign against everything Turkish, continued without 
interruption since the deal that gave Cyprus to Great Britain, had 
made fairly impossible. This line of action I followed, and when I had 
signed the Baghdad Convention I met some of our London friends, 
their names being amongst the most respected in the City, and they 
agreed to become our partners. The British Foreign Office was con- 
sulted and agreed, on certain conditions which we met, to help towards 
increasing the Turkish Customs, thus creating the necessary fresh 
revenue whereby to guarantee the Baghdad subvention loans. I need 
not go into more details here, as the gist of the agreements was 
published at the time. But I will say this: if those agreements had 
been carried out, the entire Baghdad Railway would fairly be finished 
and working to-day ; and some London banking houses and British 
gentlemen of the very highest social and commercial standing would 
have been partners to what is now described as ‘looting’; and 
possibly I would not be chairman of the Baghdad Railway Company 
now, but perhaps my place would be filled by some candidate of the 
entente cordiale. And the same pens now writing satires would be 
composing hymns on the very same subject, ‘ the case being altered.’ 
Audacter calummiare, semper aliquid haeret. 

Not one of the several British statesmen or financiers who took 
part in those negotiations, but has expressed or conveyed to me at some 
time his regret at the treatment and unjust criticism we met with. 

At that time a Consular Report was spread and believed, pretending 
that by some clause or special trick of tarification German goods would 
be favoured and discrimination used against all others, and against 
British ‘sea-borne trade’ in particular, as against land-borne trade. 
H.B.M.’s late Ambassador at Constantinople, Sir Nicolas O’Conor, 
told me that he examined that statement and found no truth 
in it. Whoever has the slightest notion of transportation problems 
knows that no railway can compete where there is a possibility of 
transport by sea at a similar distance. Any goods that aré or may 
have to be transported from Germany to Turkey have been shipped 
and will continue to be shipped by the sea route; postal packages 
excepted, which may be carried at the same postage from Baltimore, 
from Bristol, from Bremen, or from Bukarest, to the same point of 
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destination in Turkey. Every ton of grain, every bale of cotton, or 
whatever other product there may be raised in Asia Minor or Meso- 
potamia for export, will seek the nearest seaport. As regards discrimi- 
nation against British goods, the most important individual client 
of the Anatolian Railway Company, making the largest use of its 
facilities for transport, storage, and shipping, are the Messrs. J. W. 
Whittall & Co., of Constantinople. Let the gentlemen who are the 
partners of that firm say what treatment they have had at our hands, 
and if they complain. 

The Baghdad Railway Company has a Board of Directors of not 
less than twenty-seven members; of these eight are French, four 
Ottoman, two Swiss, one Austrian, one Italian, and eleven German, of 
whom three are nominated by the Anatolian Railway Company. 
Had our English friends been able to carry out what had been arranged, 
there would also have been eight Directors of British nationality. 
These arrangements and the tenor of the Baghdad Railway Company’s 
concession and articles of association were likewise deliberately 
misrepresented at the time. 

I have been silent all these years, but under such strong provoca- 
tion as we are being exposed to of late, I feel now authorised to 
publish a letter dated the 23rd of April 1903, and addressed to me by 
the late Sir Clinton Dawkins, one of the gentlemen that took part in 
our negotiations. The letter says :— 


As you originally introduced the Baghdad business to us I feel that I cannot, 
upon its unfortunate termination, omit to express to you personally my great 
regret at what has occurred. After all you have done to meet the various points 
raised, you will naturally feel very disappointed and legitimately aggrieved. 
But I am glad to think, and I feel you will be convinced, that your grievance 
lies not against the British group but against the British Foreign Office.? The 
fact is that the business has become involved in politics here, and has been sacri- 
ficed to the very violent and bitter feeling against Germany exhibited by the 
majority of our newspapers, and shared in by a large number of people. 

This is a feeling which, as the history of recent events will show you, is not 
shared by the Government or reflected in official circles. But of its intensity 
outside those circles, for the moment, there can be no doubt; at the present 
moment co-operation in any enterprise which could be represented, or I might 
more justly say misrepresented, as German will meet with a violent hostility which 
our Government has to consider. The history of the recent occurrences is this. 
When my colleagues returned from Paris—you will remember that I proceeded 
to Spain—and reported the result of our discussion with yourself to Lord Lans- 
downe, he was perfectly satisfied and pleased to think that all the difficulties in 
the way of his giving the desired assurances were well on the way to be removed. 

Indeed had you at once sent us from Berlin the draft of the engagements 
on your part, which we handed you at Paris, with your signature affixed, there 
is no doubt at all that Lord Lansdowne would have accepted it, and would at 
once have given the assurances desired from our Government. 

Unfortunately there was a delay which was undoubtedly and naturally due 
to your having to consult your friendsin Berlin. In the meanwhile there suddenly 
appeared a violent attack upon the suggestion that the British Government 





* Neither was the case.—A. v. G. 
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should pledge itself to any official countenance of the Baghdad scheme. The 
attack proceeded from a magazine and a newspaper which had made themselves 
conspicuous by their criticisms on the attitude of the British Foreign Office 
in the Venezuela question ; who instigated these papers, from whence they derived 
their information, is a matter upon which I cannot speak with certainty. My 
own impression is that the instigation proceeded from Russian sources. 

The clamour raised by these two organs was immediately taken up by prac- 
tically the whole of the English Press, and a divergence of views in the Govern- 
ment at once became manifest, the Government not having been, as a whole, 
informed by the Foreign Office of the successive steps it was taking in the matter. 

Lord Lansdowne, who was not without support, endeavoured sincerely and 
earnestly to make his views prevail. But he was unsuccessful. The anti-German 
feeling prevailed with the majority ; London having really gone into a frenzy 
on the matter owing to the newspapers campaign which it would have been 
quite impossible to counteract or influence. 

It is, I think, due to you that you should know the histoire intime of what 


has passed, &c. 

How that clamour against the Baghdad Railway to which Sir 
Clinton Dawkins refers came about was clear enough. Mr. Balfour’s 
Cabinet held not a very strong position then, and instead of com- 
municating a definite decision arrived at they preferred to put the 
matter before Parliament, leaving their own party in doubt as to what 
Government would resolve. The natural result was that the opponents 
alone had their say: the political opposition, the Russian, and a few 
private interests, who had as legitimate a grudge against the Baghdad 
Railway’s competition to their trade as Mr. Weller senior had against 
railways in general. It has been Russia’s secular policy, for obvious 
reasons, to weaken and dismember the Ottoman Empire ; Russia was 
naturally the enemy of a scheme that would strengthen Turkey 
strategically, financially, and politically. 

All these opponents, uniting, managed to ‘ misrepresent ’ the whole 
matter in such a way that public opinion was led astray and truly 
believed England was right in refusing such ‘ insidious proposals,’ as 
one of the dailies put it. Lord Lansdowne would have preferred, no 
doubt, to let the Suez Canal remain the only highway to India; but 
as he discerned the short cut which the Baghdad Railway represents 
would be built anyhow, though perhaps slower, he decided it was good 
policy for Great Britain to have a hand and a say in that momentous 
undertaking. No doubt he likewise saw that railway connexion is 
possible from the Baghdad Railway by Ispahan and the road by which 
Alexander the Great led his army to Kandahar (Alexandria) and 
India, and perhaps he even considered that one of Linde’s ice machines 
in every car and a little liquid air might make a railway journey quite 
comfortable even in those hottest of regions. 

Some time after our negotiations with the British group of 
financiers had come to naught, my regretted friend, the late Sir Edward 
Fitzgerald Law, suggested that we might perhaps negotiate an under- 
standing whereby, instead of a percentage in the whole business, 
there might be British participation by geographical division, 
England obtaining control of the eastern end of the line from the 
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Persian Gulf as far as Basrah or Baghdad. I had to reply at the time 
that even if we were to consider such a suggestion, we could never 
obtain the Sultan’s consent. Abdul Hamid was so suspicious of any- 
body penetrating into his empire that, in the Baghdad Convention of 
1903, much against our will, he inserted article 29, prohibiting us from 
opening to traffic any line south of Baghdad until the connexion north 
of Baghdad with Constantinople was completed. I have pointed out 
that the Company has to pay the interest on the subvention loans 
until the respective section of the line be opened to traffic. That 
article 29 of the Baghdad Convention therefore meant that we could 
not, as would have been easy and reasonable, build at once from both 
sides. Here is another instance of a simple and easily-to-be-under- 
stood situation, which, however, has frequently been quoted to show 
our Machiavellian intentions. 

In this same connexion I will insert a letter, which has not hitherto 
been published, but was made known to our British associates in April 
1903 and which we had to sign when obtaining the Baghdad concession. 
The letter is dated Constantinople, the 5th of March 1903, addressed 
to the Turkish Minister of Public Works, and runs as follows :— 


Monsieur le Ministre,—Pour faire suite & la Convention du Chemin de fer de 


20 Février 1318 , 
Konia-Bagdad-Bassorah en date du —— Mars 1903 2°US 8vons Phonneur 


de déclarer que le Concessionnaire s’egage 4 ne pas amener et installer des colons 


étrangers dans les environs de la ligne susmentionnée. 
Veuillez agréer, &c. 


So much to dispose of the fable of German colonisation in Meso- 
potamia. 

The understanding with Great Britain having failed, there was 
no further possibility then of continuing the Baghdad Railway by an 
increase of the Turkish Customs, and we had to find or create fresh 
sources of revenue to continue our work. With this object in view I 
took up the scheme of Unifying the Ottoman Public Debt, which some 
time earlier had been moved by some French parties but apparently 
had been dropped. Under the so-called Decree of Mouharrem Turkey 
had assigned to the Council of Administration, named by the bond- 
holders of the several countries, certain Revenues which for about 
twenty years had remained stationary: Turkey had no immediate 
interest in their increase, as any surplus over the fixed low rate of 
interest on the bonds went to redeem the capital of the Debt. This 
system was changed by the Unification of the Ottoman Debt brought 
about in 1904. The bondholders received a considerably higher rate 
of interest and Turkey obtained 75 per cent. of any surplus over and 
above a certain appropriation for a sinking fund sufficient to wipe 
out the entire old Turkish debt within about fifty years. This arrange- 
ment or décret-anneze, as it is called, was negotiated by Paris friends 
of ours, France representing by far the largest interest in the Ottoman 
Public Debt. It was sanctioned by the Turkish Government and agreed 
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to by the bondholders’ representatives of the several countries, lastly 
by the English bondholders. It became the ungrateful task of Sir 
Henry Babington Smith, then Delegate of the British bondholders, 
to oppose that scheme. He did so in a long and able speech and in the 
manner of a gentleman by birth and education. The bondholders’ 
meeting, however, unanimously accepted the scheme with a few 
unimportant modifications. The result of the ‘ Unification’ of the 
Ottoman Debt has been a very large gain in the value of all the 
Ottoman loans comprised therein and, without any new taxation or in- 
crease of charge to the Turkish people, a profit to the Treasury of about 
3,000,0007. in capital, besides an annual increase in Turkey’s free 
revenue, which a year ago had risen to nearly 400,000/. 

Whilst we were building up the country and its wealth the oppo- 
nents to the Baghdad Railway scheme continued their campaign by 
all means in their power. They now accuse us of not having built 
sooner over the Taurus range, ‘ because it would have been more than 
human flesh and blood would be expected to disgorge a loot of a 
million and a quarter of profit already pocketed.’ But they know 
that they are not speaking true. It was not allowed to appear that 
the amount of British interests in the Ottoman Debt had long ceased 
to hold the second place, yet every broker in Throgmorton Street 
knows there is hardly a Turkish bond left in English hands. Possibly 
this may change under the new régime, but formerly no occasion was 
missed to cripple Turkey’s financial development in order to hinder 
the building of the Baghdad Railway ; it had to be admitted, however, 
in a published document that an increase of the very low Turkish 
Customs Tariff is not borne by foreign trade, but by the Turkish con- 
sumers, Turkey not having an industrial production of her own. 

Meanwhile we passed a convention in 1907 with the Ottoman 
Government, whereby we undertook to advance 800,000/. for bringing 
the waters of Lakes Beychehir and Karaviran through the gorges of 
the Tshartshamba river into the plain of Karaman and Konia, a 
distance of nearly 200 miles. When those irrigation works, the first 
in Turkey, now under work, are completed, they will make a garden of 
the arid land now traversed by the first section of the Baghdad Railway, 
and the burden of the railway subvention now lying upon the Govern- 
ment is sure to disappear. The Anatolian Railway Company is 
advancing that money at 5 per cent. interest repayable within thirty- 
five years. The Baghdad Railway was not wealthy enough to 
advance that money, but it will reap the profit thereof, or rather 
it will go to the country and the Public Treasury which we are said 
to be ‘ milking.’ 

We also bought the Mersina-Adana Railway that had been-pressed 
for sale upon us ever since 1903 : it is a poor affair, without subvention 
and paying no dividend, but it will be necessary for the purpose of 
continuing the Baghdad Railway construction, and within two years 
we have by better administration obtained an increase of its earnings 
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of more than 20 per cent., as appears by the Company’s published 
reports. Had it been possible to continue the Baghdad Railway 
to Adana sooner, that populous town would most likely not have. 
become the scene of horrible massacres and would not now lie in ruins, 

After having battled for nearly five years to protect the surplus 
earnings of the Ottoman Public Debt that were increasing, but which 
our opponents tried ‘to earmark’ for other purposes, in June last 
Mr. Edouard Huguenin, our General Manager at Constantinople, and 
Doctor Helfferich, now my colleague and a Director of the Deutsche 
Bank, at last secured the signature of a fresh convention with the 
Ottoman Government, granting the surplus of the Ottoman Public 
Debt’s free income as a security for two new Baghdad Railway loans. 
The proceeds of these loans shall carry the Baghdad Railway over the 
Taurus and Amanus ranges, beyond the Euphrates and through 
Upper Mesopotamia, some 840 kilometers further east to a place 
called El Helif, not far south from the town of Mardin and on the way 
to Mossul. Of the total distance of 2893 kilometers from Constanti- 
nople (Haidar-Pacha) to Basrah there are now opened to traffic 946 kilo- 
meters. The above 840 kilometers, construction of which is now in 
hand, will leave only 1155 kilometers, the easiest, to be constructed, 
and we mean to work on quietly and slowly, but persistently, until 
security and culture shall have been carried by the railway from one 
end to the other of our much decried but good and useful enterprise. 


To many millions space I thus should give, 
Though not secure, yet free to toil and live ; 
Green fields and fertile ; men, with cattle blent, 
Upon the newest earth would dwell content, 
Settled forthwith upon the firm-based hill, 
Up-lifted by a valiant people’s skill ; 
Within a land like Paradise; outside, 
E’en to the brink, roars the impetuous tide, 
And as it gnaws, striving to enter there, 
All haste, combined, the damage to repair. 
Yea, to this thought I cling, with virtue rife, 
Wisdom’s last fruit, profoundly true : 
Freedom alone he earns as well as life, 
Who day by day must conquer them anew. 
So girt by danger, childhood bravely here, 
Youth, manhood, age, shall dwell trom year to year ; 
Such busy crowds I fain would see, 
Upon free soil stand with a people free. 
(Faust, Part IL. 5. 


ARTHUR VON GWINNER. 
Biarritz. 
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